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Ghe Mark of Bearing Quality 
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Quality is superiority. 
Quality in a bearing explains its depend- 


able performance. 
The work that 
Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings do in millions 
of automobiles, in 
thousands of motor 
trucks, in farm 
tractors, in line 
shafting—wherever 


fore—the mark of 
the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing—is the 


there is a wheel that turns—is the most 
practical demonstration of bearing depend- 


Make sure that your new car has Hyatt Roller 


Bearings 








ability. 
This mark, there- 


sign of bearing 
quality wherever 
it appears. 
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DO YOU CARE WHAT YOUR CHILD READS? 


HROUGH a careful study of boys’ “hobbies,” 
the chief scout librarian of the Boy Scouts 
found that their prime recreation is reading. 


The question isn’t how to get children to read, but how 
to make sure that they read the right sort of books. 


If you’re really concerned about placing the 
best reading in the hands of your child —or 


any child—-we are certain we can aid you. 


The coupon in the corner will bring you a free copy 
of a handsome, thoughtful, convincing pamphlet on 
this very subject. It’s bound to interest wide- 
awake, growing youngsters—you can prove that by 
handing it to them. It ought to interest you—and 
help you think straight on this important matter. 





A New and Better Guide to an Old Problem 


This pamphlet, over 70 pages of it with scores of 
beautiful and appropriate pictures, says something 
new about the education of young people. 


A good many children, for example, don’t enjoy 
class-room methods, and, like Shakespeare’s lad, 
trudge unwillingly to school. We believe that, 
through this pamphlet, we can show you how children 


may be helped to see positive pleasure in what have 
been dull tasks—how they will go back to the class- 
room with active enthusiasm and a new-found joy 
in their opportunities. 


To set right your child’s attitude toward life—to 


interest that child in the never-completed process of 
self-training—isn’t that worth a postage-stamp? 








A Glimpse of What Is in the Pamphlet 


SOME OF THE FASCINATING 
PICTURES 


A Painting 50,000 Years Old. 
Did Shakespeare Look Like 


A Famous White Commander of Negroes. 
A Plant That Feeds on Insects. 


The First Iron Ship. 

Knots and Hitches. 
Basket-weaving. 
Mushrooms vs. Toadsiools. 


A Kite That Measures the Wind. 

The Magnified Head of a Honey-bee. 
The Type of Racing Pigeon Used in War. 
A Fifteenth-Century Tournament. 


Dogs and Cats. 

Feathered Comedians of the 
A Curious Cra 

Is This the Sea-serpent ? 

A Grotesque Frilled Lizard. 
The Dodo, 

The Wright Biplane. 


SOME IMPORTANT TOPICS 
DISCUSSED 


What Children Like to Read. 

How to Teach Geography. 

The Natural Way to Learn. 

The Britannica Way of Learning History. 

The Best Source of Material for Compositions and 
Themes. 

Teaching English Literature. 

How a Teacher of Science Uses the Britannica. 

A Britannica Trained Family. 

A College Education Unnecessary. 

If Your Children Go to College. 

Your Children’s Life Work, 

A Game Worth While. 

A Trip to the Art Museum with the Britannica Club. 

Who's Who at the Zoo. 

A Field Day. 

How the Britannica Helped a Boy Choose His Life 


This P 


Antarctic. 


A British Submarine Flotilla. Work. 


Write 


Now—and Save Money 


This pamphlet that we send you is called “How to Give Your Boys and Girls 


a Britannica Training.” 


Britannica—the worl 


The “Handy Volume” issue of the new Encyclopaedia 
d’s standard information book—is the most valuable reading- 


matter possible for young folks. 


The prices of 


soon. 


The time to investigate is shoft. 


this issue must be considerably advanced 
Send the coupon 


to-day, and the pamphlet will be promptly mailed. 


SOLE 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. CHICAGO 


SOME PRACTICAL QUERIES 
ANSWERED 


What Makes It Rain? 

What Makes the Wind Blow ? 

Why Are the Clouds Ever Black? 

Does the Dew Fall? 

What Is the Use of Earthworms ? 

How Long Does a Toad Live P 

Are Dogs Descended from Wolves ? 

How Fast Can a Starfish Crawl? 

In What Direction Does a Ship Sail in Passing 
through the Panama Canal from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific P 


N receipt of the coupon below, we will 
mail you the richly-illustrated 72- 
page pamphlet absolutely free. 





SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 

Chicago 
Send me your handsome 72-page pam- 
phlet,‘“‘How to Give Your Boys and Girls 
a Britannica Training,” free, and without 
any obligation on my part. 


Name_ -~ = 


Address < 
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Why stop at $5,000 when $50,000 incomes await. 
THE LAW TRAINED MAN 


Demand exceeds supply 


The man of the hour is the law trained man— 
honor, prestige, position and an increased income 
await him. Corporations are hunting for him— 
business organizations large and small require his 
services—you can become a leader in business, in 
politics, in the profession of law, or in the Govern- 
ment Service. 


Many law trained men earn 
$50,000 and more 


Through a knowledge of law these men have in- 
comes of $50,000 and more—President Wilson; 
John S. Runnels, Pres. Pullman Co.; Theo. P. 
Shonts, Pres. N. Y. Traction System; Elbert H. 
Gary of U.S. Steel Corporation; E. J. Whelan of 
U. S. Cigar Stores, and many others you know. 
The demand for the law trained man today ex- 
ceeds the supply—he writes his own salary check. 
Every business transaction is based on a principle 
of law. Nomatter what line of business you fol- 
low—whether you are starting or have advanced 
to a fairly good income—a knowledge of law will 
help you go higher. Any man anywhere in any 
profession should have a knowledge of law for 
his own protection and advancement. 


Stop drifting 


Russell H. Conwell, the noted author, writes: 
“There is a deplorable tendency among people to 

wait for a particularly favorable opportunity to 

declare themselves in the battle of life.” 

Don’t drift along day by day, month after month 

and year after year, waiting for ‘the most favorable op- 
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Kis, wil to START ahead. Become a Law Trained 
fan, with a big increase in your salary or income. The 

Blackstone Institute through its Modern American Law 
Course and Service offers you the opportunity—a course 
written in simple, non-technical language—a course that 
is universally recommended by Bench and Bar. 


Success after forty 


The need for a knowledge of law is most keenly felt by 
a man of mature years and business experience. It can 
be most easily mastered by the man of mature mind. 
Most men acquire a knowledge of law between ages of 
20 and 45 years. Many find the necessity of taking up 
the study of law after sixty—but why wait? What prep- 
aration are YOU making to meet this need? 


Come to headquarters 


No time or expensé has been spared in the preparation of this 
Master Course. This course and service has been prepared by 
eminent legal authorities—men in whom you have the utmost 
conficence, such as Chief Justice John B. Winslow, Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin ; Hon. Geo. C. Holt, LL. D., former Judge 
U. S. District Court, New York; Hon. Paul $ Reinsch, A. B., 

Ph. D., LL. B., United States Minister to China; Judge A..L. 

Sanborn, U. District Court, Wisconsin ; Dean Oliver A. Har- 
ker, College ot Law, University of Illinois; Dean Henry H. 

Ingersoll, College of Law, University of Tennessee; Griffith 
Ogden Ellis (Formerly Pres. of The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, recently combined with Blackstone Institute). 


. 
Increased earning power 

. ° 

immediately 
You start to increase your earning power from the very first day. 
You can easily follow this course during your leisure hours at 
home. Law, as you will learn it under the Blackstone methed is 
intensely fascinating—it will grip and hold your interest and 
attention—no specific preliminary education necessary. 
This course is complete—it covers every subject required in 
bar examinations—there is no subject included that is not of 
vital importance and of every day use to the business man. 
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Send for this book 


‘We have a book for you—for the man who is not satisfied to 
stand still—who is ambitious to forge ahead. The title of this 
book is “‘The Law Trained Man’’—it is yours upon request. 
This book tells you why the big opportunities go to the law 
trained man—it PROVES every statement, every claim made in 
this announcement. It tells you how to prepare for the practice 
of law—how to become a law trained business man—how to 
reach the top in the field of politics. 

Send for this free book. Don't wait—NOW isthe most favorable => 
time to act. = 


Write today : 


Now that you havemade up your mind—START 
AT ONCE—vwrite us before you turn this page. 
This coupon is for your convenience, or a post 
card will do. Just as soon as we receive 
your request “‘The Law Trained Man’ 
and full particulars about our Course and 
Service will be sent you by return mail 
—all charges prepaid—no obliga- 
tion on your pa:t. 


Send for this book. 


Blackstone Institute 
Extension Division 1555 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


? Eres ee 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Ext. Div. 1555 
H 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


I have determined to investigate the advantages of a 
law training. Send me, all charges prepaid and ‘without 
H obligation, your free book, “The Law Trained Man,’ 


{Hill 





and any other information you believe will be of service 
to me. 


Name 


Address 


MONA H L 
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HOW GERMANY’S REPLY IS RECEIVED 


HE BEGRUDGING CONCESSION of the German 

Government, while acceptable enough to many of our 

papers to avert or at least postpone a break, comes in 
a note that is considered so ‘‘shuffling,’’ ‘‘arrogant,”’ and “‘ offen- 
sive’ in tone as to call out in various quarters the most scathing 
criticism. The concession is em- 


renouncing the policy of murdering American citizens, holds 
herself free to resume this policy unless the United States 
shall break down the British blockade which aims at starving 
German subjects.” In other words, “Germany states the 
conditions under which American citizens can escape German 

massacre.”” That there can be no 





bodied in the following order, 
already issued to the German 
naval forces: 

“In accordance with the general 
principles of visit and search and 
the destruction of merchant-vessels, 
recognized by international law, 
such vessels, both within-and with- 
out the area declared a naval war- 
zone, shall not be sunk without 
warning and without saving human 
lives unless the ship attempt to 
escape or offer resistance.” 

But this is preceded by a 
lengthy arraignment of our neu- 
trality, and is followed by an 
admonition that if the United 
States now fails to make England 
observe the rules of international 
German Government 
will then be facing ‘‘a new situa- 


law the 


tion, in which it must reserve to 





itself complete liberty of action.” 





bargaining in connection with the 
grave issue between the United 
States and Germany seems to be 
the majority verdict of our press 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Mexico to the Canadian 
border. 

Germany’s note, declares the 
New York Herald, is ‘‘insulting” 
and ‘‘dishonest,’’ and ‘‘its at- 
cleverness is mere 
chicanery.”” To the Providence 
Bulletin it is ‘‘a series of studied 
insults added to a long inven- 
tory of injuries,’ and the Buffalo 
Commercial thinks that ‘‘nothing 
remains but to recall Mr. Gerard 


tempted 


and to hand Count von Bern- 
storff, his “The 
voice of the whole American peo- 
ple will assert that under no cir- 
cumstances shall our foreign 


passports.”’ 








It is this part of the reply that 
inspires the bitterest criticism. 
The note ‘‘can be accepted only 
after a total and specific rejection of all the conditions that the 
Imperial Government seeks to impose on the United States,”’ 


declares the New York World, a paper close to the councils of . 


the Wilson Administration. ‘‘What Germany has yielded,” 
adds The World, “‘it must yield in obedience to law, not for the 
And the New York Tribune, 
a leading anti-Wilson organ, sees nothing for the President to 
do but to “break off relations with the Imperial German Govy- 
ernment delay and without **Stript 
of all unessential details,” says The Tribune, “this reply is a 
frank and deliberate declaration that Germany, temporarily 


expected benefits of barter.’ 


without hesitation.”’ 


ACHIEVEMENT. 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


THE CROWNING 


policy be made in Germany,” 
declares the Brooklyn Standard 
Union, and the New York Globe 
regards Germany’s compliance as valueless because of the 
conditions attached. ‘‘The question at issue between the 
United States and Germany concerns the unlawful killing of 
American citizens and the destruction of American property 
by German submarines, and has no relation whatsoever to the 
interferences of Great Britain with neutral traffic nor to any 
of the acts of Great Britain against Germany,” reiterates the 
Springfield Union. ‘‘Germany’s mood is still that of a mad- 
man,” concludes the Colorado Springs Gazette, and the Richmond 
News-Leader characterizes the reply as ‘‘a disingenuous effort 
to have international petty larceny put on the same plane as 
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international murder and visited with the same punishment.” 
“Tf an American can read the note without his temples getting 
hot, then his blood is poor or his understanding dense,” exclaims 
the Kennebec Journal. Among the scores of other representative 
papers which join in this chorus of disapproval we note the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and Public Ledger, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, Detroit Free Press, Atlanta Journal, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Savannah Press, Raleigh Times, Montgomery Journal, 
Tampa Times, Des Moines Capital, Toledo Times, Atchison 
Globe, San Antonio Light, El Paso Times, Oklahoma City Times, 
Wichita Eagle, Sacra- 
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declaring German bunker coal contraband, and establishing 
conditions under which English bunker coal alone is supplied to 
neutrals, is nothing but an unheard-of attempt by way of 
exaction to force neutral tonnage into the service of British 
trade-war. 

“The German people knows that the Government of the 
United States has the power to confine the war to armed forces 
of the belligerent countries, in the interest of humanity and 
maintenance of international law. The Government of the 
United States would have been certain of attaining this end 
had it been determined to insist, against Great Britain, on the 
incontrovertible rights to freedom of the seas. ...... 

“It will, therefore, be 
understood that the ap- 





mento Union, Tacoma 





Ledger, Portland Orego- 


nian, and St. Louis 
Times - Democrat and 
Republic. 


Germany’s note is in 
reply to our Govern- 
ment’s virtual ultima- 
Sum of April 18, which 
declared that— 


**Unless the Imperial 
Government should now 
immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of 
its present methods of sub- 
marine warfare against 
passenger- and freight- 
carrying vessels, the Gov- 
ernment of the United 
States can have no choice 
but to sever diplomatic 
relations with the German 
Empire altogether.” 





In its reply of last 





THE SUSSEX BEACHED AT BOULOGNE. 


This Channel passenger-boat was torpedoed on March 24, about fifty of the pas- 
sengers being killed. Twenty-five Americans were on board. 


peal made by the Govy- 
ernment of the United 
States to sentiments of 
humanity and principles 
of international law can 
not, under the circum- 
stances, meet the same 
hearty response from the 
German people which 
such an appeal other- 
wise always is certain to 
find here.”’ 

It goes on to remind 
our Government that 
“the German Govern- 
ment, conscious of Ger- 
many’s strength, twice 
within the last few 
months announced be- 
fore the world its readi- 
ness to make peace ona 
basis safeguarding Ger- 
many’s vital interests, 
thus indicating that it is 














week Germany admits 
the possibility of the 
Sussex having been torpedoed by a German submarine, but 
“‘begs to reserve further communication on the matter until] 
certain points are ascertained”; it “emphatically repudiates” 
President Wilson’s assertion that the Susser incident ‘‘is to be 
considered but one instance of a deliberate method of indis- 
criminate destruction of vessels of all sorts, nationalities, and 
destinations by German submarine commanders’’;-it complains 
that while ‘far-reaching restraints’ have been placed upon 
submarine warfare by Germany, “no such consideration has been 
shown to neutrals by Great Britain and her allies”; it points 
out that Germany ‘‘can not dispense with the use of the sub- 
marine weapon” against enemy trade, and reminds us that 
‘the German people knows to what considerable extent its 
enemies are supplied with all kinds of war-material from the 


United States.”’ It then continues: 


“As matters stand, the German Government can not but 
reiterate regret that the sentiments of humanity which the 
Government of the United States extends with such fervor to the 
unhappy victims of submarine warfare are not extended with the 
same warmth of feeling to many millions of women and children 
who, according to the avowed intention of the British Govern- 
ment, shall be starved, and who, by sufferings, shall force the 
victorious armies of the Central Powers into ignominious 
capitulation. 

“The German Government, in agreement with the German 
people, fails to understand this discrimination, all the more 
as it has repeatedly and explicitly declared itself ready to use 


the submarine weapon in strict conformity with the rules of - 


international law as recognized before the outbreak of the war, 
if Great Britain likewise was ready to adapt the conduct of 
warfare to these rules. 

“Several attempts made by the Government of the United 
States to prevail upon the British Government to act accord- 
ingly failed because of flat refusal on the part of the British 
Government. Moreover, Great Britain again and again has 
violated international law, surpassing all bounds in outraging 
neutral rights. The latest measure adopted by Great Britain, 








not Germany’s fault if 
peace is still withheld from the nations of Europe,” and then 
cites the order to its submarine commanders quoted in the 
beginning of this article, which is regarded in some quarters 
as an acceptable pledge of compliance with our demands. 
“But,” it continues— 


**Neutrals can not expect that Germany, forced to fight for 
existence, shall, for the sake of neutral interests, restrict the 
use of an effective weapon if the enemy is permitted to con- 
tinue to apply at will methods of warfare violating the rules 
of international law. .... ‘* 

‘Accordingly, the German Government is confident that, in 
consequence of the new orders issued to the naval forces, the 
Government of the United States will also now consider all 
impediments removed which may have been in the way of 
mutual cooperation toward restoration of the freedom of the 
seas during the war, as suggested in the note of July 23, 1915, 
and it does not doubt that the Government of the United States 
will now demand and insist that the British Government shall 
forthwith observe the rules of international law, universally 
recognized before the war, as are laid down in the notes pre- 
sented by the Government of the United States to the British 
Government December 28, 1914, and November 4, 1915. 

‘*Should steps taken by the Government of the United States 
not attain the object it desires, to have the laws of humanity 
followed by all belligerent nations, the German Government 
would then be facing a new situation, in which it must reserve 
to itself complete liberty of decision.” 

A number of influential papers feel that this note, despite its 
unsatisfactory tone, embodies a substantial pledge of com- 
pliance with our demands, and that as long as this pledge is 
observed in practise a severance of diplomatic relations will be 
avoided. The New York Evening Mail even hails the reply as 
“a great victory” for President Wilson, and interprets Ger- 
many’s new orders to her submarine commanders to mean that 
“every merchantman that sails the seas is now as safe as if 
the submarine had never been invented.”” The New York 
Evening Post maintains that while the reply ‘‘has the appear- 
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SCENES ON THE SUSSEX AFTER SHE WAS TORPEDOED. 
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ance of being as little conciliatory as words could make it, 
this can not disguise the fact that ‘‘on the main issue it yields 
to the demand made by President Wilson.” This paper goes 
on to say: 


“On that chief contention, Germany has plainly yielded. 
She has done it most ungraciously. She has wrapt up her con- 
cession in all kinds of infelicitous expressions. At the very end 
the German note has the air of taking away with one hand what 
it had just given with the other, referring to the possibility of 
a ‘new situation’ which would entitle the German Government 
to reserve its ‘liberty of decision.’ All this is tactless in 
form: and even provocative. Yet is it not all beside the 
mark? That is the question which President Wilson and his 
advisers must now carefully study. On the central matter 
in dispute,,Germany has unquestionably given way to the 
United States. The only doubt is whether the yielding is so 
hedged about by conditions of one kind and another as to 
make it not a real and lasting settlement of the controversy. 
It is surely possible for the President to seize upon the German 
surrender to his point of view as to the lawful use of submarines, 
and ignore, or even expressly repudiate, all the rest. 

‘“‘Fair-minded Americans will make allowance for the diffi- 
culties under which the German authorities drafted their reply. 
They had to consult public opinion at home. All the early parts 
of the note were obviously designed to placate sentiment in 
Germany and to soothe German pride. The frequent use of 
the words ‘the German people’—almost unprecedented, we 
fancy, in German diplomatic communications—shows how the 
sense of a dissatisfied public filled the minds and influenced the 
style of the writers of the German reply. They were addressing 
ten words to the German press for every one that they were 
sending to Washington. The note also has a plaintive tone, 
much out of keeping with the ordinary outgivings of the German 
Government. References to the war are more apprehensive 
than boastful. Germany’s strong desire for peace is again 
affirmed. If it were not, we should know from the terms of 
the German reply alone how terribly the war has hit Germany, 
how anxious she is for its end.” 


“The tone’ is manifestly intended for Berlin, the substance 
for Washington,’’ agrees the New York Sun, which thinks that 
there is now “‘no break in sight.” ‘‘The President will strain 
every point save that of honor and right to avoid a break,”’ says 
the New York Times, which adds: “If he accepts the note as 
a compliance, we are sure he will have the country’s devout 
prayers that his decision may be justified by its results.” Other 
papers which take practically the same view include the Balti- 
more News and American, Chicago Tribune, Milwaukee Wis- 
consin, Free Press, and Sentinel, St. Paul Dispatch, Springfield 
Republican, Boston Herald, Salt Lake Tribune, Los Angeles 
Times, Kansas City Journal, and Topeka Capital. 

Turning to the German-American press, we find nothing but 
praise for the note. ‘“‘It will go down into history as a master- 
piece of diplomatic communication,” declares the Cincinnati 


Freie Presse, which adds that ‘“‘if President Wilson acts reason- 
ably he will agree to the present German proposals.” ‘‘Ger- 
many turns the issue neatly and leaves the final decision with the 
United States,” approvingly notes the Louisville Anzeiger, and 
the Cleveland Waechter und Anzeiger characterizes the answer 
as “that of the strong, whose conscience is clear, who wishes 
All these papers that we have 
seen heartily approve the German suggestion that the United 


peace without fearing war.” 


States must now assume an equally peremptory attitude toward 
England’s interferences with neutral trade, apparently recog- 
nizing no unfitness in the German Government’s indication 
of the course we should pursue toward a third Power. 
“‘We can not agree with the Wilson view that the German 
submarine issue shall be settled without regard to England’s 
blockade,” says the Newark (N. J.) Freie Zeitung, which thinks 
that ‘‘the two issues interlock.”” The same contention is ad- 
vanced by the Chicago Illinois Staats-Zeitung, and in the Pitts- 
burg Volksblatt we read: 

**Germany has conceded the vital point in President Wilson’s 
demand, and in return asks nothing but a square deal. Can 
we refuse that? Shall we let England continue to do as she 
pleases, after compelling Germany to toe the mark? The 
German submarine policy has been adjusted to suit our demands; 
now let us demand that England stop throttling our commerce, 
stealing our mails, arresting our citizens, and recruiting her 
armies on American soil.” 

“If Washington shows the same strong will to forego an 
armed conflict as, Berlin there will be peace,” says the Phila- 
delphia Tageblatt, which adds: “‘But Washington can not be 
“‘More than conciliatory” is the way the Cin- 
** Ameri- 


relied upon.” 
cinnati Volksblati characterizes the German note. 
cans will soon demand that President Wilson cease temporiz- 
ing with England,” declares the New Yorker Herold, which 
sees in the German note “a basis for an understanding.” It 
says further: 


‘““We are a democracy. Nevertheless, it is asserted that the 
decision of this problem, which affects every member of this 
nation, rests with the President. Be it so. If the decision 
rests with the President we can do nothing else at this moment 
than call upon him to grasp the extended hand of Germany, 
to pave the way toward an understanding, to proceed with a 
clarification of such points as remain at issue. We know that 
in this demand we are at one with the vast majority of the 
American people. 

“If the President understands the American people, if he is 
a correct interpreter of the sentiments that sway our popula- 
tion, then he will enter upon the golden bridge which Germany 
has built for him and persevere in the policy of friendly 
negotiation.” 


And the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung remarks that ‘‘For us, 
the Germans of America, the day of decision is at hand.” 
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LABOR DEMANDING WAR-PROFITS 


NPRECEDENTED PROSPERITY for American labor, 
press observers point out, has not made the workers 
contented. In fact, they are demanding more. Higher 

wages, shorter hours, and favorable laws have given organ- 
ized labor more in the year ended May 1 than ever before in 
its history, according to officials of the American Federation 
of Labor. Unemployment during the past year virtually dis- 
appeared, we learn from the Department of Labor's statistics, 
and wages in all sections of the country advanced from 5 
to 15 per cent. But this same period was marked by 1,500 
strikes, or about 300 more than the preceding twelve months. 
On May 1, according to figures compiled by the United Press, 
wage-increases went into effect for more than 800,000 workers, 
these increases aggregating about $75,000,000 annually. “At 
the same time,”’ thé United Press dispatch informs us, “strikes, 
lockouts, and labor troubles, impending or in force, will affect 
more than half a million workers.”” And a Washington dispatch 
to the Philadelphia Public Ledger quotes officers of the American 
Federation of Labor as predicting that this number may soon 
be augmented by 1,500,000. One of the strongest factors in the 
unrest, we read, is supplied by the wage-increases already granted. 
There are 3,000,000 unionized workingmen in the United States. 


“‘On Labor Day the American workingman parades, but on- 


May | he takes stock of his wages, hours, conditions, and what 
his fellow unionists have accomplished,” says Mr. Frank Morri- 
son, secretary of the Federation. And he shares the expectation, 
we gather from this dispatch, that the 2,000,000 and more who 
have not had a slice of this new prosperity will yet be heard from. 

All this means, in the opinion of the Socialist New York Call, 
that ‘‘the stage is being cleared, apparently, for one of those great 
epochal capital-and-labor conflicts which at certain times have 
marked the progress of labor for the last century in the United 
States.”” ‘*To use a military metaphor,” says this paper, ‘‘the 
small trench-warfare and the activities of skirmishers and snipers 
are soon to be superseded by massed activities from the heavy 
battalions of labor.’”’ To quote further: 


“Labor is stirring ominously, and on a greater scale than ever 
before. There is every reason to believe that an epoch of tre- 
mendous strikes looms up immediately ahead, if they are not 
averted by concessions on the part of the employing class. 
Whether the time was deliberately chosen or not, it seems cer- 
tainly propitious. The exploiting classes, while reveling in 
enormous profits, have not been able to secure that continuous 
stream of cheap labor from Europe which they have used so 
methodically to keep up the competition for jobs and reduce 
the standard of living. The golden stream of ever-increasing 
profits shows no general signs of lessening, and this is undoubt- 
edly the psychological moment for labor to make its demands 
in masses so irresistible that what they ask will have to be 
complied with. 

“‘Underneath all this, the great European War undoubtedly 
forms the basis. It is straining the capitalist system in Europe 
to its very limits, and, in another manner, has the same tendency 
here, and both workers and employers seem to sense in an 
undefinable manner that some great change is portending in 
the economic world. 

**As the season advances we shall, no doubt, see these changes 
take concrete form and material reality. The country has not 
been plunged into the European War, but the class war—the 
war that underlies all other forms of war—is gathering strength 
and volume and tending to take definite shape.” 


Some “‘capitalistic’’ papers, while viewing it from another 
angle, share the Call’s belief that the situation is portentous, 
but others see only the readjustments that naturally accompany 
a period of sudden prosperity. The strikes, present and pending, 
“are prosperity, and not poverty, strikes,’’ notes the New York 
World, and other papers point cheerfully to the settlement of the 
long dispute between the anthracite-operators and miners, and 
to the evidences that the four great unions of railroad employees 
expect to settle their differences with the companies without 








striking. ‘‘The unrest of labor is conspicuous only in New York 
and in the region of Pittsburg,’’ remarks the New York Herald, 
and in the Springfield Republican we find the following broad 
and unbiased survey of the situation: 


‘“‘Strikes largely local in their immediate effect, like that of 
the garment-makers in New York City, will here and there 
prove troublesome, doubtless, but no strike by a great labor 
organization seems imminent. Evidently the crisis has been 
passed in the anthracite-coal negotiations between the opera- 
tors and the union. . . . In the bituminous industry, a wage- 
agreement was reached some weeks ago, and it now seems safe 
to say that in the business world there may be no more appre- 
hension of a stoppage of the production of either soft or hard coal. 

“The concessions made by the hard-coal operators to avoid 
a strike furnish the clue to the general treatment of labor at 
the present time. The iron and steel industry has repeatedly 
raised wages thus far this year. There was an advance, Febru- 
ary 1, by the United States Steel Corporation, and another 10 
per cent. increase goes into effect with the present week. The 
lead of this corporation is very generally followed in the industry, 
in which the increase in wages since January 1 has amounted 
to about 21 per cent. The fairness of the raise in pay does not 
eall for argument. Prices of steel-products in the past year 
have risen from 150 to 300 per cent. on an enormous volume of 
business. The net earnings of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration in the last quarter reached $60,713,000, easily the high 
record of earnings in the company’s history. Meanwhile, the 
cost of living for labor has bounded upward. ...... 

‘*A different problem is presented to public-service corpora- 
tions like the railroads in meeting demands for higher wages 
or their equivalent in working conditions. They can not at 
will raise the price of transportation, which they sell, as the 
coal companies and the steel companies raise the prices of 
coal and steel. In order to increase freight-rates, the railroads 
must go through the prolonged process of persuading the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to allow the increase asked for. 
One sees, consequently, a more determined resistance to the 
demands of the unions by the companies than one sees in the 
coal or the steel industries. Yet the economic situation is such 
that a general railroad strike seems wholly improbable. Whether 
after arbitration or before, the railroads will probably make 
concessions. Their present earnings are on a great scale....... 

“With industrial plants and transportation companies re- 
porting heavy, or record-breaking, earnings, and with rising 
prices forcing up the cost of living, labor would have strong 
reasons for demanding ‘its share’ under ordinary conditions. 
But the stoppage of immigration, causing a scarcity of unskilled 
workmen in this country, has presented to labor an exceptional 
weapon which it is entitled to use, according to all business 
ethics. A country that can not do its own shoveling, which 
never, in fact, does its own shoveling because it produces stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers instead of shovelers, may expect to 
pay the penalty when shovelers stop coming here from Europe. 
The general scarcity of labor, in short, has set to working in 
favor of labor the inexorable law of supply and demand, and wise 
employers in such times are not presuming too much on labor’s 
ignorance or inability to contend for its own advantage.” 


Some observers, on the other hand, regard labor’s demands 
as selfish and short-sighted. ‘*Thus we see that, employment 
being plentiful, pay everywhere good, but in some cases better 
than others, prosperity being universal among the laboring 
community, the inspiration comes to the men or their leaders 
to kill the goose that laid the golden egg,’’ remarks the New 
York Evening Sun, and in The Press we read: 


‘‘When this war is over hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of wage-earners now earning big pay are going to lose their jobs 
because their jobs will no longer exist. ...... 

‘*Capital and labor—the employer prone to respond with the 
increased wage out of his increased profits, and the employee 
insistent that he shall have it—would better consider and 
discuss not whether high wages can be paid and should be paid 
when they are justified by profits—for they should be—but 
whether this particular time isn’t the time, of all times, for 
the adoption of sliding wage-secales above a certain normal 
point.” 


’ 


If the workers, carried away by the ‘‘strike mania,” turn 
prosperity to adversity, ‘‘they must share in the consequences,” 


admonishes the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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PETER H. PEARSE. 





THE LIGHT THAT FAILED! 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic 
THE END OF A CHAPTER. 


Two of the leaders of the Irish revolt who were executed in the Tower of London on May 3 for treason, 








THOMAS J. -GLARKE 








ENGLAND’S WAY WITH IRISH REBELS 


Y THK EXECUTION of the ringleaders in the Irish 
‘uprising England has added one more to the list of her 
deplorable blunders in dealing with Ireland. This is 
the opinion of not a few American editors, who admit the folly 
of the rebels, but hold that it was unnecessary and stupid to 
shoot for treason Mr. Peter H. Pearse, Provisional President of the 
Irish Republic, and Messrs. Thomas McDonagh, ThomasJ. Clarke, 
Joseph Plunkett, Edward Daly, Michael O’Hanrahan, and Wil- 
liam Pearse. Thus the New York World believes that the situa- 
tion involved a question of *‘expediency not of law or of morals.”’ 
Even admitting that it will take time to tell whether the Britisl? 
Government has really blundered in the present instance; this 
journal says that it could have afforded ‘‘to err on the side of 
mercy.”’ The insurrection had been stamped out,. hundreds of 
the rebels had been killed and wounded, and: hundreds were ‘in 
jail. To stand the ringleaders against a wall and shoot them 
in cold blood in obedience to the court-martial decree seems ‘‘an 
unnecessarily severe reprisal,” in the view of ‘The World, which 
adds that ‘“‘the making of political martyrs is one of the most 
mischievous mistakes that a Government can commit, even’ in 
time of war.”” The Springfield Republican, too, thinks that as 
a result of these summary executions, Irish feeling. may be 
embittered against Great Britain and pro-German: sentiment 
among all Americans of Irish origin may tend to be’ strengthened. 
This journal notes further that ‘‘Germany has gained a point 
in the war not by the futile Dublin revolt itself; but by making 
more difficult the relations between Great Britain and. Treland, 
perhaps for years to come.” On the other hand, among dailies 
that can not see how England could have’ acted ‘otherwise, the 
New York Evening World blames the .chiefs .of .the. Dublin up- 
rising for making ‘‘dastardly use” of their leadership; and it 
tells us that as they chose stern times to instigate on a large 
scale one of the ‘“‘most heinous of all crimes,” the penalty was 
hound to be both stern and exemplary, and “they got’ what 
they invited.” 
If we turn to the expression of the Irish-American press and 
of Irish leaders, we find indignation and sorrow. Thus the New 
York F'reeman’s Journal says that May 3, the date of the first 


execution, is now ‘‘a holy day in Ireland’s sad history”; and with 








a fling at Mr. John Redmond, it wonders what were the emo- 
tions of ‘‘the leader” of Ireland at the swiftness with which 
Mr. Robert E. Ford, editor of 
the New York Jrish World, thinks that the shooting of Mr. 
Pearse and his associates will serve only to make the war 


the British Government acted. 


between Ireland and England more bitter, and that to shoot 
them was ‘‘a piece of base brutality,” and in his weekly journal 
Mr. Ford reprints what was probably the last article from the 
pen of Mr. Peter H. Pearse, who was distinguished as a teacher, 
In it he refers,to Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, the Irish patriot of the revolution of 1798, whose 


a Gaelic scholar, and a journalist. 


course of action with France is cited by some as a precedent for 
the recent performance of Sir Roger Casement. We read: 


‘That’ God spoke to Ireland through Tone, and through those 
who, after Tone,. have taken up his testimony; that Tone’s 
teachings and theirs are true and great, and that no other teaching 
to Ireland has any truth.or worthiness at all, is a thing upon 
which I stake all.my mortal and all my immortal hopes.. And 
I ask the men and women of my generation’ to stake their mortal 
and immortal hopes with me.” 


‘We read in Jreland (New York), a weekly describing itsel? 
as devoted to Trish interests, and ‘“‘more especially to supporting 
the Irish. Parliamentary party in restoring and preserving self- 
government in Ireland,” the following: 


““This' or any act of repression which in itself is not plainly 
seen to be necessary for the suppression of the outbreak will be 
interpreted as having been inspired by racial antipathy. Also 
the ‘truth is that while Irishmen have put their faith in the 
intention-of England sometime to keep the pledge of the ante- 
War Cabinet in regard to Home Rule, no Irishman has wholly 
renounced the idea of being willing to fight for freedom if pushed 
to the extremity. The rashness of the idealists who have done 
this thing does nothing to impair the universal sympathy with 
their -ideal..... ..... 

‘Irishmen, we take it, are too proud to plead with England 
that she should have acted differently, or to urge that she 
should act differently in the future. She has the power, and 
how she uses it is for her own decision. Neither does it seem 
necessary to specify what effect such decisions must have upon 
the minds of those who during two years have stood by her, 
in her troubles, in the name and for the sake of Ireland. Their 
devotion to the Irish ideal has not changed; their attitude 
toward England may.” 
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STUCK FAST 
‘TEppY—*‘ My kingdom for an elephant!” 
Marcus in the New York Times 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF 


THE REPUBLICAN “BIG THREE” 


RESIDENTIAL POLLS are of all kinds, “‘many of them 

signifying nothing,”’. remarks the New York Evening 

Post (Ind.), but the poll of Republican lawmakers com- 
piled by THe Literary Digest has “more than the usual 
meaning.” The reference is to the issue of April 29, in which 
we presented the first and major portion of the results of our 
inquiry among Republican and Progressive State legislators 
throughout the country as to their choice of Presidential candi- 
dates. Now we give the complete and final returns of almost 
+wo thousand replies, and this additional information confirms 
rather than modifies the results previously shown. As The 
Evening Post notes, if we eliminate a lot of local favorites, ‘* the 
clear tendency is to concentrate upon three candidates of national 
fame,”’ who are, in the order of the votes cast, Hughes, Roosevelt, 
and Root. The Supreme Court Justice receives 894 votes, the 
ex-President 352, and the ex-Senator from New York 181. This 
journal thinks that the poll is particularly interesting as being 
*‘one sign more of the country-wide strength of the unavowed 
candidacy of Justice Hughes,” and to the New York Sun (Ind. 
it recalls the fact that Col. George Harvey, of The North American 
Review, vouches for Justice Hughes as the candidate whom 
‘only the people”’ want. To the Waterbury Republican (Rep.) 
the poll is suggestive as showing that ‘the best thing the National 
Convention ean do is to nominate Hughes unless some incon- 
ceivable crisis, arising out of the submarine controversy, shall 
bring about the overwhelming demand for Roosevelt which 
so many have expected but which has not yet materialized.” 
In the view of the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.) the poll 
may have proved that the Grand Old Party does not want 
the Colonel, but this by no means indicates that the party 
will not get him, and it confesses that if ‘‘he does not succeed 
in bludgeoning the Chieago convention into nominating him 
the Colonel and The Times-Dispatch will be surprized—and 
pained.” 

Incidentally it is to be noted that favorite sons are still sup- 
ported in their home States and to some degree elsewhere, as 
may be discerned in the vote of 96 for Mr. Cummins, of Towa; 
52 for Mr. Burton, of Ohio; 33 for former Vice-President Fair- 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 


Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


THE ROOSEVELT BOOM. 


banks, of Indiana; 52 for Mr. Sherman, of Illinois; 36 for 
Mr. Weeks, of Massachusetts; 47 for Mr. La Follette, of Wis- 
consin; 16 for Senator Borah, of Idaho, and 7 for Governor 


Johnson, of California. 





COMPLETE FINAL VOTE BY STATES 
Hughes Roosevelt Root 
Maine. . 37 8 5 
New Hampshire 61 27 16 
Vermont. 75 35 8 
Massachusetts 47 17 4 
Rhode Island 14 4 7 
Connecticut 65 12 24 
New York. 41 5 9 
New Jersey . 18 2 2 
Pennsylvania 22 7 5 
Delaware 4 1 
Maryland. . 26 i 1 
Virginia. . 9 2 
West Virginia 22 10 2 
Kentucky 15 5 
Tennessee 22 4 1 
Ohio. . . 14 1 l 
Indiana. . 4 l l 
Illinois. . . 10 4 2 
Michigan . 54 12 7 
Wisconsin . LO 2 2 
Minnesota. . 30 36 Ss 
North Dakota 28 22 S 
South Dakota . 35 16 3 
lowa.... 10 7 7 
Nebraska. . 28 2 1 
Missouri . 31 i 
Kansas... 29 14 3 
Oklahoma 7 5 2 
New Mexico 2 5 6 
Colorado 5 7 4 
Wyoming 6 12 4 
Montana 14 9 2 
Idaho. . 6 Ss 1 
Utah.... 8 5 7 
Nevada.... 2 1 
Washington. . 26 16 19 
Oregon. . 2 4 
California 15 17 5 
Total 894 352 181 
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FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE PUT OFF 
UR DISTRESSING ACQUAINTANCE with Mexico 


as next-door neighbor makes us properly unwilling to 

establish another Mexico off the Asiatic shore, say vari- 
ous editorial observers who approve of the vote of the House of 
Representatives of 213 to 165 in defeat of the Clarke amend- 
ment to the Senate Philippine Bill. And some adverse critics 
of the Administration point to the revolt of the thirty Demo- 
cratic members who helped the Republicans to reject the measure 
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PUZZLING OUT THE FORD VOTE 


SS A JOKE than an enigma is the way the vote for 
Mr. Henry Ford in the Michigan and Nebraska Presi- 
dential primary elections appears to some _ political 

observers who scan the journals of these States in vain, accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia Inquirer, for a “definite or convincing 
conclusion.” Thus in Nebraska the Hastings Tribune (Rep.) 
quotes a Michigan paper as saying lightly that it is not difficult 
to account for Mr. Ford’s surprizing run, because ‘‘when the 





as a setback for President Wilson 
in his dealings with Congress. 
The Clarke amendment provid- 
ed that after four years the 
Philippines should have inde- 
pendence. In its stead the House 
passed, by a vote of 251 to 17, 
the original Jones Bill, which 
gives the Filipinos a larger mea- 
sure of home rule, as the New 
York Evening Post notes, and 
reaffirms the purpose of the 
United States to grant them in- 
dependence in due time. The 
latter stipulation is made in the 
preamble of the bill, which the 
press cite as follows: 

‘“Whereas, It was never the 
intention of the people of the 
United States in the incipiency 
of the: war with Spain to make Sen 
it a war of conquest or for terri- 
torial aggrandizement; and, Cina tke 











list of employees and those who 
saci use his cars is subtracted from 
the Michigan vote in any gen- 
eral election, not much of the 
polling strength of that common- 
wealth remains.” That will 
serve for Michigan, but how 
about the splendid recognition 
accorded to Mr. Ford in Ne- 





braska? This is the query put by 
the Hastings editor, who answers 
it by saying that Mr. Ford re- 
ceived his big vote in Nebraska 
‘because of his attitude toward 





the laboring man,” and not be- 
cause of his “ peace-policies,”’ 
In support of the latter assertion 
he reminds us that Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan, “who is called 
by many the ‘Prince of Peace,’ 


went down to an overwhelming 








“*Whereas,. It is, as it has Copyrighted, 1916 by H ¥. Webster. 
always been, the purpose of the 
people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable Government 
can be established therein; and 

‘Whereas, For the speedy accomplishment of such purpose 
it is desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philip- 
pines as large a control of their domestic affairs as can be given 
them, without in the meantime impairing the exercise of the 
rights of sovereignty by the people of the United States, in 
order that, by the use and exercise of popular franchise and 
governmental powers, they may he the better prepared to assume 
fully the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of complete 
independence; therefore, be it enacted, ete.” 


In a letter to the Washington Post, which is republished 
in the New York Evening Journal, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst says that the abandonment of the Philippines would 
mean “‘the betrayal of this island empire to Japan,” and that 
it would convict this country of ‘moral, political, and economic 
high treason.”” But Mr. Manuel L. Quezon, Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippines in Congress, is reported in a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Journal of Commerce as having 
assured the House that Japan would not seize the islands if 
they were freed, and, what is more, would keep off any European 
nation that might ‘‘turn hungry eyes that way.’ ‘Upon the 
failure of the Senate bill in the House Mr. Quezon said: 

“This ends my work in Congress. I am not coming back. 
What is the use? The action of the House to-night makes the 
fight for independence harder. 1° notice that not a single 
Republican voted for the Clarke amendment. They had it all 
figured out in advance.” 

The Washington Star gives Mr. Quezon credit for “industry 
and no- mean ability,’’ but remarks that the Filipino best quali- 
fied to serve his people in the American Congress will be one in 
sympathy with the plain purpose of America as disclosed in a 
‘composed of both Democrats and Republicans.” 


vote 


A CRUEL JOKE. 


eet defeat’’ at these elections. The 

actual reason why Mr. Ford got 

the votes that he did not solicit 

—Webster in the New York Globe. and did not want in the Ne- 


braska primaries is that ‘“‘he does 
not only preach for the uplift and betterment of the laboring 
class—but he practises what he preaches in this respect, and 
therefore he stands to-day as the greatest friend to labor that 
America has.”” The Lincoln Nebraska State Journal (Ind. 
Rep.) says that one need not walk more thana block in that 
city or elsewhere without meeting a man who will confess un- 
der a little urging that he voted for Henry Ford, and it adds 
that from interviews with half a dozen of these men one gets 
such a list of reasons as this: 

“‘The ballot contained no serious candidate for President. Of 
the lot, Ford was the most appealing personality. 

‘*A vote for Ford was an expression of sympathy for a man who 
tried to do a desirable tho impossible thing with his peace- 
expedition, and was unnecessarily laughed at and abused for 
his pains. 

‘‘A vote for Ford was the ballot’s one opportunity to register 
a protest against prevailing militaristic tendencies.” 


One or more of these reasons, as this Nebraska paper sees it, 
will answer for most of the votes that went to Mr. Ford, while 
the number of ‘“‘frivolous’”’ ballots will probably always be “a 
matter of dispute.’’ For the sake of the feelings of the Nebraska 
delegation, if on no other account, we read then, the triumph 
of Senator Cummins is welcome, for the delegates ‘‘weuld be 
laughed at good and plenty—going to a preparedness-convention 
under instructions for the hero of the Oscar I7.”” And yet we 
are told that the Ford vote is ‘“‘a proper subject for serious 
political cogitation.” The Omaha Bee (Rep.), which was 
quoted in our issue of last week as attributing the vote for the 
“‘automobile péace-advocate”’ to the “latent opposition” to 
preparedness, to discontent with the Administration’s foreign 
policy, and to labor sentiment attracted by Mr. Ford’s generosit) 


more remarkable 


to his employees, considers nevertheless that 
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and more notable” than the Ford vote is the written-in vote 
for Justice Hughes, of which this journal observes: 


“This puts him third in the list despite the fact that the name 
did not appear on the printed ballot, and he would undoubtedly 
he second if credited with all the ballots marked for him, but 
thrown out because of defects in writing, or ignored by election 
officers in disregard of the law requiring them to be counted. 
The primary furnishes conclusive evidence that Charles E. 
Hughes is the real choice of Nebraska Republicans for President, 
and einches by it the election of convention delegates, who 
have likewise announced Hughes to be their personal preference.” 


In Michigan the Grand Rapids News (Ind.) points out that 
Mr. Ford’s victory over Senator William Alden Smith is due in 
part to the wage-earners’ support, especially in Detroit and 
Grand Rapids, the State’s two largest cities. Yet it also claims 
that Senator Smith lost his home city of Grand Rapids because 


the people there “‘resent his use of his own newspaper to exalt 


himself.” The Port Huron Herald (Ind.) calls the primary 


” 


election ‘‘a howling farce,” and says that it was plain before 


it took place that neither candidate had the slightest chance of 
being President, and many voters cast their ballots ‘‘more in a 
spirit of fun than anything else.” For all that, many Republicans 
took advantage of the occasion to ‘‘hand out a rebuke to Senator 


favorite son’ as his 
The Adrian 


Smith, who does not appear to be such a 
advertising and adherents would have us believe.” 
Telegram (Ind.) says that the primary “proved to be just 
about the joke that it was generally expected to be,”’ and informs 
us that only a fraction of the voters cared enough about the 
Presidential ballot to vote. ‘‘Imagine what the Smith-Ford 
vote through the State would look like,” this journal reflects, 
“if it had not been for local-option fights, bond-issues, and 


other local propositions.”” The Battle Creek News (Ind.) 
advises that— 

“Those who figure grave and solemn conclusions from the 
Presidential primary vote would do well to read the awful signs 
of prophecy in the pencil-marks that a man makes on the wall 
while he is waiting for a telephone-connection. In both cases, 
the hands have been filling in time while the mind was otherwise 
occupied, or not occupied at all.” 

In the view of the Bay City Times (Ind.) and the Albion 
Recorder (Prog.), the Ford-Smith contest was not ‘‘a real test 
of Michigan on the question of preparedness,” as some editors 
outside the State seem to think. The former journal defines 
the vote as ‘‘an expression of friendliness,’’ to Mr. Ford for his 
humanitarian activities, and the Benton Harbor News-Palladium 
(Rep.), which is a stanch adherent of Senator Smith, informs us 
that he and Mr. Ford are good friends and that many of those 
who voted for Mr. Ford took the nomination no more seriously 
than did Mr. Ford himself. But the Dowagiac News (Ind.) 
and the Monroe News Courier incline to read in the result of the 
elections in Nebraska and Michigan the growing preference of the 
people for a business man rather than a politician, while the 
Menominee Herald-Leader (Rep.) questions whether the primary 
is really a joke, and adds: 


**Suppose, for argument, that there were no primary laws this 


year. What would be the difference so far as the ‘native sons’ 


are concerned? Neither Roosevelt nor Hughes would permit 
their names to be used under the caucus system, and the result 
would be as it is now—a dozen ‘native-son’ candidates, none of 
whom have a chance of being nominated but all of whom are 
‘good fellows’ and deserving of a pat on the back. 

*‘Let us be fair with the primary law. It needs fairness, at 
the very least, in order to stand the adverse criticisms that are 
being hurled against it this year.” 





TOPICS 


ANYHOW, the British have captured Dublin.—Springfield Republican 

Is Sir Roger the man who put the ire in Ireland?——Pittsburg Gazette-Times 

Is the correct quotation “blood and iron”’ or Stone and Gore?— Wall 
Street Journal. 

iv will be observed that a border senator is always strong for prepared- 
ness.— Washington Post. 

Witson Lauds Lincoln.—Head-line. The campaign is on at last. 
Philadelphia North American. 

AT any rate, the Democratic donkey ought to be able to give the country 
a stable government.—Florida Times-Union. 


IN BRIEF 


ONE uprising no Government can control is that of pr'ces.— Wall Street 
Journal 

T. R. is so dead politically that The World now devotes only two edi- 
torials a day to him.— Wall Street Journal. 

Ir doesn’t require much manipulation to change ‘‘an ex-President’’ to 
‘‘a next President.’’ All you need is T.—Philadelphia North American. 

CERTAIN unarmed Congressmen seem to fear attack by a German 
U-vote.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

A SHOW-DOWN in Congress means showing up some Congressmen.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

HYPHENATES sending peace-telegrams to Washington should send them 

to the right capital—Columbia Stat 





THE British were luckier at Kut-el-Amara than we thought They 
lost four generals.—New York World. 
WHat Congress needs at this junc- , ae a; <M gO ™ 7 os 
é bef ge ee Lt ee 


ture is less jawbone and more back- -- 0% 
bone.—Columbia State. ‘x 

A wor of people in this country are 
willing to do everything for Germany 
except to go over and fight for her.- 
Boston Transcript. 

WHEN Germany has to pay for losses 
caused by her submarines, she may 
rechristen them I. O. U.-boats.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


COMPARED with the term of a Presi- 
dent of the Irish Republic, that of a 
Chief Executive of Mexico is stable 
sxovernment.—New York World. 

Ir every American who does not 
want war should wire his Senator, 
there would be 100,000,000 mes- 
ages to ‘eliver.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


No near-sighted man can tell nowa- 
days whether an ultimatum is the 
ending of an old series of notes or 
the beginning of a new one.—Boston 
Transcript. 


THe German-American Alliance 
seems to be laboring under the jm- 








ge THE Dublin rebellion is, or was, a re- 
bellion of Lrish people, not of Ireland 
—Springfield Republican. 

ONE difference between Sir Roger 
Casement and some others is that he 
had nerve enough to go back.—Jndi- 
anapolis Star. 


LEADERS who would “‘deliver’’ the 
German-American vote might consult 
those who have tried to deliver the labor 
vote.— Wall Street Journal. 


CARRANZA seems to think it is suffi- 
cient punishment for any Mexican to 
make’ him run three or four hundred 
miles.— Philadelphia North American. 


MAYBE you can figure out for your- 
self why the Democratic papers prefer 
Hughes to Roosevelt as the Republi- 
can nominee. —-Philadelphia North 
American. 


PossIBLy the transfer of that Rus- 
sian army to France was intended as 
a slap at Marshal von Hindenburg, who 
failed to keep them busy at home.— 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

THe New York World again insists 
that the Republican party nominate 








pression that the American House at 
Washington is run on the European 
plan.—Philadclphia North American. 





Wilson. It must be admitted that 


“ALL VE VANT ISS PEACE.” it might be possible to reelect him 
-——Kirby in the New York World. 


that way.—Boston Transcript. 
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HOW MUD AND WATER FOUGHT ON THE SIDE OF THE TURKS 


A scene in the flooded area which helped the Turks to defeat the British forces advancing to the relief of Kut-el-Amara 


COMMENT 


IN MESOPOTAMIA. 

















THE SURRENDER OF KUT-EL-AMARA 


sé HE HEAVIEST 


siege of 143 days. 


great; military importance, almost all the observers agree in 
thinking that the surrender is a terrific blow to British prestige, 


especially in the East, but it has also 
been suggested that the British Gov- 
ernment was willing to run this risk 
and actually ordered General Town- 
shend to surrender in order that the 
Allied troops on the Tigris might be 
free to press on to Bagdad by a way 
more practicable than any that were 
possible if Kut had to he relieved en 
route. However that may be, there 
doubt that 
Townshend has put up a gallant 


seems little General 
defense, and the siege of Kut will go 
dawn to history linked with other 
picturesque beleaguerments like that 
of Lucknow in the Indian Mutiny of 
1857, which held out for eighty-seven 
days, and that. of Khartum, in 1884, 
where General Gordon surpassed the 
record at Kut by resisting for 316 
days, altho he paid for the privilege 
with his life. The London Daily 
fail thinks that General Townshend 
had a, harder time of it at Kut than 
Gordon had at Khartum, for the relief 
forees were actually in sight more 
than onee. It says: 


“In some respects he has endured 


BLOW 
England,” says the Berlin 
been the fall of Kut, which 

was compelled to surrender to the Turks on April 29, after a 

While Kut is not in itself a town of any 


far 


Vossische Zeitung, has 


teneral Townshend 


struck against 


heard them die away. 


more grievous vicissitudes than even 
heard the guns of the relief force approach and twice he has 
Twice he has been on the brink of res- 
cue and twice the safety which seemed in sight of his little band 
of heroes has been taken from them. 

**Months have passed since his telegrams of January: ‘Going 
strong,’ ‘Everything all right,’ ‘Shall be relieved soon ’—months 
even since the days when aeroplanes dropt for him gramophone- 
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GENERAL TOWNSHEND. 


He held Kut-el-Amara for 143 days. 








Twice he has 


Jordon. 


needles and vegetable-seeds. A veil 
of silence has hidden from his coun- 
trymen the sacrifices and agony of 
the dauntless men who have re- 
peatedly beaten off an overwhelm- 
ingly strong Turkish force.” 


The Mail then sketches the history 


of this Mesopotamian campaign, 
which has marked a record in the 
history of British muddle and mis- 
October, 1915, 


General Townshend, ‘with a weak 


management. In 


British division,’”’ was ordered to ad- 


vance on Bagdad. The Mail remarks: 


“Tt is now known that the equip- 
ment in Mesopotamia was far from 
complete. The Government has ad- 
mitted the utter inadequacy of the 
hospital- and ambulance-accommoda- 
tion and has ordered an inquiry into 
it. But Ministers saw everything 
through rose-colored spectacles.” 


How rosy was the view of the 
British Ministry can be seen from the 
remarks made on November 2 last, 
in the House of Commons, by the 


Premier. He said: 


‘“‘T would like to say two or three 
words on the important and highly 
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THE SCENE OF BRITAIN’S SECOND DEFEAT AT THE HANDS OF THE TURKS. 

Overeagerness and a faulty estimation of Turkish strength are said to have inspired the ill-starred advance of the small British force upon 

Ctesiphon (within eighteen miles of Bagdad), which resulted in the retreat to Kut-el-Amara, where for 143 days it was held helpless by the Turks 

and was finally forced to surrender. The map shows admirably the difficulties encountered by those who attempted to come to the rescue, and 
the relatively small progress made. The lack of an adequate landing-place at Kut prevented the garrison being fed by aeroplane. 
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successful campaign which has not, I think, attracted the 
attention it deserves—namely, the proceedings of our troops 
in Mesopotamia. . . . After a brilliant series, and an absolutely 
unchecked series of land and river operations, the Turks were 
driven back both up the Euphrates and up the Tigris. In July 
their final positions on both rivers were captured with heavy 
casualties, and General Nixon’s force (of which General Town- 
shend’s division formed part) is now within a measurable dis- 
tance of Bagdad.” 


Tho the distance was undoubtedly ‘‘measurable,’’ it does not 
seem to have been coverable, for The Daily Mail goes on to 
tell us that— 

‘*While the British politicians talked, the German staff officers 
in Mesopotamia were busy bringing up forces to crush the soli- 
tary British division. On November 22, after a difficult and 
exhausting march, General Townshend attacked the enemy at 
Ctesiphon, only eighteen miles south of Bagdad. The Turkish 
strength was four times his own, and he dealt it a terrific blow, 
but suffered casualties totaling 4,567; and the absence of reen- 
forcements and the approach of more Turkish troops compelled 
him to retire.” 


He fell back on Kut-el-Amara, where, tho stoutly besieged, 
he resisted every attempt to dislodge him for 143 days. A study 
of the map accompanying this article will show the difficulties 
the relief force had to face. The river Tigris runs between 
embankments at a higher level than the surrounding country, 
which can at any time be flooded, and this has been done, while 
the numerous marshy tracts made the advance difficult and 
dangerous. With varying success the relief force pushed on till 
on March 6 they were able to attack the Turkish lines at Es-Sinn, 
hut without success, and a retirement to the bend of the river 


at Orah was necessary. The map shows the subsequent progress. 


Throughout the campaign the British Government was chary 
of giving any too much information, and the London Times says: 


**Mr. Hobhouse has charged the Ministry with ‘a most serious 
concealment of information’ about the Mesopotamian opera- 
tions. He is quite right, and the allegation applies with especial 
strength to the actions fought by General Aylmer last January. 
The veil which concealed Gallipoli has been drawn again on the 
Tigris ever since the day when Mr. Asquith made his impressive 
but entirely misleading announcement that our forces were 
‘within measurable distance of Bagdad.’”’ 


The veil, however, lifted with the news of the surrender, 
which does not seem to have been entirely unexpected by the 
London press, for we find The Spectator, writing two weeks 
before the event happened, discounting its effect in advance. 
This influential weekly seersed to be anxious to avoid that out- 
break of popular indignation which usually accompanies a loss 
of prestige and often results in consequences unpleasant to 
the political party in power. It said: 


“Tf things go wrong at Kut, the nation will feel a pang 
as deep as any it has yet felt in the war; it would be most 
unwise to let our regrets lead us into exaggerating the impor- 
tance of the event from a military point of view. The loss of 
Kut, except that it will hearten our enemies, will diminish 
our fighting foree hardly at all. One day’s heavy fighting at 
the front in a German attack and a British counter-attack, 
say in the salient, might easily account for casualties double the 
number of the effectives which we should lose by the fall of Kut. 
The Government and the nation, if the worst should come, must 
make up their minds to take our failure sanely as well as bravely. 
Here, if ever, is a case for showing ‘danger more than ire.’ If 
the nation gets into a state of rage and irritability, it will merely 
be wasting energies that ought to be preserved for a harder, 
intenser prosecution of the war.” 
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WHY VERDUN DOES NOT FALL 


HE SLOW PROGRESS of the Teutonic arms at Verdun 
is due to ‘‘tactical and strategic’? considerations, at 
least so we learn from the German papers, which assure 


us that the present methods of attack were ‘‘ voluntarily decided 


‘gigantic losses upon the foe in killed, 
Evidently the German 


‘public have shown some disappointment that the city is so long 


upon,”’ and are inflicting 
wounded, prisoners, and booty.” 


afalling into German hands, as most of the influential organs in 
the Fatherland seem to find it necessary to publish long ex- 
planatory articles proving that all is well at Verdun. For 


sc 


example, ‘‘a staff officer on furlough from the Verdun front’ 
writes in the Berliner Tageblatt: 


‘Reviewing the whole series of operations before Verdun, 
we see that, since the beginning of the offensive on February 23, 
until the present, we have gone forward by steady, victorious 
stages. If the rate of advance has become slower with time, 
that is due to the nature of things. After we had left the 
enemy in uncertainty—by cautious ‘tappings’ along the whole 
front—as to just where an offensive was intended and thereby 
prevented the foe from assembling heavy reserves at Verdun, he 
has, now that the cards have been laid on the table, béen able to 
bring up to the threatened point every available man and gun 
that could be spared from any region of the theater of war.” 


The military expert of the Frankfurter Zeitung emphasizes the 
fact that patience must be exercised: 


‘“We have already pointed out at the beginning of the struggle 
that our final suecess can, under the present circumstances, only 
mature very slowly. It would indeed be wholly out of place at 
the present moment to judge our success by kilometers on the 
map. Whoever does that in these weeks, when all the fronts 
are eager with excitement, will lose the sense of proportion of the 
whole, and because he insists on thinking tactically he will 
not be able to see strategically. Our enemies have made the 
greatest possible effort to attain a solid coordination of their 
strategical action. But they have been forestalled, and this is 
too easily forgotten by those who seem unable to tear their 
expectant and hopeful gaze away from Verdun.’ 


Everything is proceeding according to schedule, says the 
Kélnische Zeitung, and there is no need for impatience: 


‘‘We have already insisted that the battles that are now 
proceeding “before Verdun arose because our supreme command 
chose its own place and time and compelled the enemy to give 
battle where we wanted it. One phase of the operations has 
linked on to another according to our scheme, and the pauses 
have not been dictated to us by the enemy, but have proceeded 


from our own intention and the direction of our will. Of course 
we do not mean to say that the enemy’s will did not come into 
the question at all, for such a view would not be in accordance 
with the nature of war, which is a two-sided and not a one-sided 
activity. The supreme point is this, that we stick to our pur- 
pose in order ultimately to achieve it. If events are con- 
templated from this point of view, they may be regarded with a 
satisfaction that is all the greater when one considers all the 
circumstances.” 


In France there is another opinion as to why Verdun has not 
fallen, and there the papers tell us that the German attack has 
been a complete failure and that the city will never be taken. 
This view is pithily exprest by the Petit Parisien, which says: 


‘It is clearly evident from the information we have gathered 
that our front at Verdun is now completely out of danger. 
The Germans dare not announce their defeat before Verdun, so 
they have found for their people and for neutrals the explana- 
tion that Verdun ought to be considered as another Sebastopol. 
Our enemy forgets three things—first, that Verdun is not 
besieged; secondly, the Germans have not yet penetrated the 
line of forts of the entrenched camp; thirdly, that our artillery 
is more powerful than ever.” 


The London Spectator expresses the current English view in 


thus reviewing the situation: 


‘The Verdun news continues excellent, and unless we are very 
much mistaken the German offensive is doomed to grow weaker 
and weaker. Movements like the great assaulte on. Verdun, if 
they are to succeed, must succeed in the first three or four days. 
When this does not happen, even if fresh troops are continually 
brought up, the movements tend to become heartless and 
mechanical. The men feel that they are being asked to do the 
impossible, and nothing daunts a man more than that. At the 
same time, one can quite understand how difficult it must seem 
to the German General Staff to break off the assault at Verdun 
and admit failure. One can imagine some genial optimist of a 
general who was beloved by the whole Army and the nation 
issuing a general order to say that the troops had had a splendid 
‘scrap’ at Verdun, had distinguished themselves very greatly 
and inflicted tremendous loss upon the enemy, but that even the 
best of things must have an ending, and he had come to the 
conclusion that they had done as much good as they were likely 
to do on the Verdun front, and had better now have a go some- 
where else. But this is not the sort of thing that the Kaiser, 
the Crown Prince, or any of his entourage could say without 
maddening the German people and the Army. In truth, the 
German military authorities are in the position of a demon who 
has been driven by a magician into a bargain to perform some 
miraculous operation, such, for example, as emptying a lake 
with a tin pail.” 
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THE WAR-LORD. 


KAISER (before Verdun) 
advanced 200 yards.” 


‘And when you are all dead, we shall have 
La Victoire (Paris) 


IN THE COOKSHOP 


THE MASTER BAKER (to illustrious amateur) I'm afraid, 
Sir, your cake’s dough.” The Bulletin (Sydney). 


VERDUN AS SEEN IN FRANCE AND AUSTRALIA. 
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THE BLAME FOR THE IRISH REVOLT 


OT SHOT is being poured into the coalition Govern- 
ment by the English Tory papers; they charge that 
the outbreak in Ireland was due to the supine attitude 

of Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, who was 
driven by the foree of public opinion into resigning from the 
Cabinet the moment the crisis 


in that chorus of condemnation which resulted in Mr. Birrell’s 
resignation. The Telegraph's view runs: 


“This week’s happenings in Dublin are the result of moral 
weakness and lack of statesmanlike courage. Loyal Ireland 
has been humiliated and the British Government has been placed 
in an intolerable position in the eyes of the world. 

‘Secretary Birrell has left for Dublin. We would urge that 

he is not the man. to cope with 





was over. An opposite view 
is taken by the Liberal papers, 
who lay the blame upon Sir 
Edward Carson, and say that 
the revolt is directly due to 
the “evil example” he set by 
seditiously enrolling the Ulster 
Volunteers to resis: Home Rule 
in the exciting days of the Irish 
controversy immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war. 
The English papers of all schools 
of thought seem agreed that this 
revolt in Dublin has seriously 
jeopardized Home Rule, which, 
altho it has passed through Par- 
liament, is in a state of sus- 
pended animation till the end of 
the war. 

The London Times is exceed- 
ingly angry; it charges that 
Mr. Birrell muzzled the press 
and allowed Irish affairs to drift 
until they reached the explosive 


point. It says: 


“The rebel preparations were 
ostentatious, the seditious char- 
acter of their organization is no- 
torious, and the contempt with 








the serious crisis that has arisen 
out of our supineness and that 
the Chief Secretaryship ought to 
be placed in stronger and more 
resolute hands.” 


The views of the Liberal party, 
which has long been the cham- 
pion of the Irish cause before 
the English people, are aptly ex- 
prest by The Daily News when 
it says: 


“The revival of the physical- 
force movement in Ireland can 
not be dissociated from the UI- 
ster rebel movement organized 
by Sir Edward Carson. That 
movement had fatal reactions on 
other extremists and revived in 
them the long-dead idea of ac- 
tual force. With the coming of 
the war the idea of a movement 
for severing the English con- 
nection by violent means was 
definitely put into operation. 
The Nationalist party, which 
happily means the great mass of 
Irish people, has stood outside all 
these mischievous adventures, 
and it is to them we have to 
look for the security and peace 
of Ireland in these dark days.” 








The Daily Chronicle, like other 





which they speak of the many 
thousands of brave Nationalists 
who are fighting gallantly has 
long been a burning scandal; yet 
they have been allowed to arm, 
drill, and even practise street-fighting in the Irish capital un- 
molested by Birrell. His whole administration has been a 
notorious and ignominious failure which has brought the law 
into contempt, and he has treated the failure and its conse- 
quences with cynical indifference and levity.” 


AND QUICKLY 


Playing the same tune but in louder tones, the London Daily 
Mail echoes The Times when it charges that— 


**Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Premier 
Asquith sat still and allowed a rebel force to be enrolled and 
armed. They did not move hand or foot against it. On March 
17, 1,600 Irish Volunteers paraded, mostly armed with rifles, 
and nobody stopt or challenged them. 

“Mr. Birrell never asked why the Volunteers existed. He 
knew it was not to serve against the enemy, but rather to obstruct 
the Imperial forces. On December 10, he declared, ‘Evidence 
of their disloyalty is voluminous,’ yet he did nothing. 

“Tf he had any policy other than merely drifting, it was to 
turn a blind eye to the disloyal movement. The Government 
persuaded itself that the treason could be overcome by reso- 
lutely looking the other way. The Government’s wait-and-see 
policy was complicated by a hide-the-truth policy. 

“‘If the newspapers had been permitted to publish information 
which was in their hands, these things could not have happened. 
The Irish authorities would have been aroused from their sleep- 
ing-sickness by the publication of news that something very 
exceptional was occurring. They might have taken ordinary 
precautions, but the press was muzzled.” 


The more moderate Daily Telegraph considers that the great 
majority of the Irish people are not in active sympathy with 
the Sinn Feiners, but it joins, as also does The Daily Express, 


WHIP-SNAPT. Radical organs, takes a pessi- 


mistic view of the future and 


A snake has been ‘found in Lreland at last. 


—The Star (Montreal). fears that what has occurred in 


Dublin will have arf unfortunate 
effect upon both friends and foes of Ireland: 

“‘What is most dreaded now is that even the order speedily 
restored may be at the cost of bloodshed, which may rankle for 
generations. One can not help fearing reaction against the 
prospects of constitutional Home Rule.” 





NOT A YOUNG MAN’S WAR—At least, that is the opinion 
of the London Saturday Review, so far as the leaders are con- 
cerned. It points out that in the Napoleonic wars the average 
age of the famous generals was well under fifty, and it continues: 


“To-day, on the other hand, the sixties hold command over 
most of the armies. On the French side the youngest general 
we speak of Gouraud—is forty-seven. Yet the average age of 
fifteen French generals is 60.5. They include General Joffre, 
64; Foch, 65; de Castelnau, 65; Dubail, 65; de Maud’huy, 60; 
Langle de Cary, 67; Villaret, 64; and Roques, 60. In the 
German Army the average age is higher still; it is 63.5, tho a 
list of twenty-one names includes that of the Crown Prince, 
who is only thirty-four. Field-Marshal von Hindenburg is 69, 
and Field-Marshal von Mackensen, 71. So it is evident that 
neither Germany nor France fights the greatest war in history 
with youthful commanders. 

‘British generals in the field are younger. A list of twenty 
names proves the average age to be 53.9. General Sir Douglas 
Haig is 55, General Sir H. Plumer, 59; General Sir C. Monro, 
56; and General Birdwood, 51, like Lord Cavan and Sir C. 
Fergusson. Our youngest commander, General Gough, is 46 
the age of Wellington and Napoleon at Waterloo. There can 
be no doubt that the average age of leading soldiers in the field 
has never been so high as it is at present. Note, too, that the 
offensive has remained on the side of the oldest staff.” 
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THE BIG 


earthquakes. 





SCIENCE ~AND~-INVENTION 


PANAMA SLIDE AND SOME OF ITS CAUSES. 


The earth of the apparently firm and solid hillside to the left is soaked with water, rests on weak and slippery rocks, and is subject to 
To prevent future slides it is necessary to drain off the seven feet of rainfall each year. 























TAMING THE PANAMA SLIDES 


BSOLUTELY NO JUSTIFICATION 
body of expert investigators for the fear that the slides 


is found by a 


will play havoc at Panama for years to come and 
make the great Canal a hit-and-miss affair that can not be 
‘‘The Canal will serve the great purpose for which 
it was constructed,”’ we are told, ‘‘and the realization of that 
purpose in the near future is assured.” At President Wilson’s 
request, the National Academy of Science, which is the Govern- 
ment’s official adviser in matters of scientific policy, appointed 


dependable. 


last November a committee of thirteen eminent geologists and 
engineers ‘‘to consider and report upon the possibility of con- 
trolling the slides which are seriously interfering with the use 
of the Panama Canal.’’ All but four members of the committee 
spent two weeks in the Canal Zone last December, and now 
submit a preliminary report, which is printed in The Proceedings 
of the National Academy (Baltimore, April 15). The report is 
signed by C. R. Van Hise, H. L. Abbott, J. C. Branner, Whitman 
Cross, R. C. Carpenter, A. P. Davis, J. R. Freeman, J. F. 
Hayford, and H. F. Reid. After describing the character and 
extent of the slides, which are now fairly familiar to the public, 


the report goes on to say: 


“The slides in the Canal Zone are essentially like many in 
other parts of the world; they are due to the inability of the 
earth or rock to support the weight of overlying material. Slow 
processes of natural erosion, rapid cutting by flooded streams, 
and excavations by man frequently lead to landslides. Much 
of the Canal is cut through weak rocks; and in the Culebra 
district the prism is exceptionally deep. It is clear that the 
conditions there are very favorable for slides.” 


The weakness of the rocks, we are told, is due to several 
causes. In the first place, the stratified rocks of the Cucaracha 
beds, which alone have been concerned in the slides, are loosely 
consolidated, slippery, and seamed with cracks and “faults.” 
These admit the heavy tropical rains, and the presence of water 
adds greatly to the trouble: 


‘‘Where nearly seven feet of water fail upon the surface of the 
country within eight months of the year, it is not surprizing 
that there is difficulty in controlling the underground seepage. 
Indeed, during these months the ground-water table is prac- 
tically at the surface, except possibly on the steeper slopes; and 
the movement of the underground water is so slow that even in 
the dry season the water-table is not far from the surface in the 
level country. The New French Company. found that the 
water-table at the two points of the East Culebra Slide was 





six and sixteen feet below the surface respectively. On the 
summit of Gold Hill, the ground-water falls 40 feet below the 
surface in the dry season, as indicated by the zone of 
weathering. ...... 

“The committee believes that some sliding ground will con- 
tinue to enter the Canal for several years to come, tho in dimin- 
ishing amounts. Any relatively inexpensive measures which 
tend to arrest the present active slides, or which promise to 
reduce the charge against maintenance of the Canal in the 
future, are fully warranted. 

“The composition of the rocks, their structural weakness, 
and earthquakes are beyond the control of man, but a partial 
control of ground- and rain-water and the relief of pressure 
by unloading certain areas are feasible, and the committee will 
confine its suggestions to these measures.” 

For water-control, already attempted as far back as the 
French régime, but never with complete success, the committee 
recommends covering slopes with plant-growth, closing surface 
cracks, and the drainage of threatened areas. For the relief 
of pressure, cuts in both the east and west slides are suggested. 
In addition, certain observations and protective measures should 
be undertaken with a view to the future. Repeated surveys 
should be continued at brief intervals for years to detect the 
slightest indications that a slide is starting and to check up 
the-remedial measures already undertaken. Regions regarding 
whose underlying rock-structure information is still lacking 
must be explored by borings. The location, character, and 
effects of underground water must be studied in all possible 
relations. Exhaustive tests of the strength of the constituent 
rocks must be made, and a more thorough study of local earth- 
that altho 


there has been much study of the local conditions, still more is 


quake-shocks must be instituted. It will be seen 


needed to make our knowledge complete enough to fight the 
slides with confidence. In conclusion, the committee says: 


the sliding material which enters the 
Canal must be removed. The important thing for the future 
is to prevent ground from entering the Canal. The chief 
remedy proposed by the committee to retard the movement 
of the slides now in motion and to prevent the slides from extend- 
ing their areas is to reduce the amount of water which goes 
underground. Methods have been suggested by which this 
ean be done; and they should be vigorously applied to all 
moving and threatening areas. 

“The committee looks to the future of the Canal with con- 
fidence. It is not unmindful of the labor necessary to deal 
with the present slides; and it realizes that slides may be a 
considerable, but not an tnreasonably large, maintenance 


“Tt is obvious that 
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THE FIRST BOAT THROUGH THE CANAL AFTER THE BIG SLIDE. 


The passage of the St. Veronica, of Liverpool, marked what is believed to be a decisive conquest over the slides at Panama. This vessel was 
followed immediately by scores of others that had been kept waiting at a great loss to shippers. 








‘ 


charge upon the Canal for a number of years; if also realizes 
that trouble in the Culebra district may possibiy again close 
the Canal. Nevertheless, the committee firmly believes that, 
after the present difficulties have been overcome, navigation 
through the Canal is not likely again to be seriously interrupted. 
There is absolutely no justification for the statement that traffic 
will be repeatedly interrupted during long periods for years to 
come. The Canal will serve the great purpose for which it was 
constructed, and the realization of that purpose in the near 
future is assured.” 





AUTOMOBILES AND GERMANS 


sé OW DO THE GERMANS DO IT?” ask friends and 

foes alike. According to E. A. Langdon, in The 

Automobile (New York, April 13), the Teutonic 
successes in Poland were the outcome of three factors—von 
Hindenburg, the big guns, and the automobile. It would be 
hard, he says, to assign to these an order of precedence; but he 
is certain that without the automobile even a greater general 
than von Hindenburg could have accomplished nothing. When 
millions of German troops had to be quickly moved from south 
to north, the automobiles did it. Thousands of them ac- 
complished what the existing railroads, altho several were 
available, could not do. Automobiles brought up the artillery, 
too. Whenever positions were shifted, the motor-equipment 
was kept hard at work. Says Mr. Langdon: 


“This was the first demonstration on a large scale of the 
tremendous military value to Germany of the automobile. The 
work, consisting of wholesale movements of troops and cannon 
and ammunition, was repeated with relatively small modi- 
fications in the several battles of the campaign of the fall of 1914. 
At the same time, cars enabled the Austro-Hungarian troops to 
make the best of their strategic retreat through Galicia, in the 
face of Russian armies which were in vast numerical superiority. 
It was the unfailing supply of enormous quantities of munitions 
which made it possible to hold the Karpathian passes against 
the Russians thrown into them regardless of losses. Finally, 
automobiles constituted, to a large degree, the driving force 
which turned the Russians from the Karpathians and Galicia 
into Poland, ending the first and opening the second great stage 
of the Eastern campaign. 

“The second stage consisted largely of the advance, some- 
times rapid and sometimes slow, of the united Teutons toward 
Warsaw and, after the conquest of that city, to the Brest- 
Litovsk line. Most of this advance was made in a country of 


soft soil, very poor in the way of roads, while most of the rail- 
roacs were destroyed by the retreating Russians wherever they 
had time to do it. Fortunately for the invaders, the solid rail- 
road beds could not be destroyed in the short time given to the 
retreating enemy, and this made possible the creation of an 
‘automobile railroad system,’ in which the cars followed the 
lines of the railroads. The latter radiate from Warsaw toward 
the Russo-German frontier, being also constructed, largely, 
from a military point of view. Hence, concentration along 
these radius-lines toward Warsaw was relatively easy, and auto- 
mobiles were able to do their best.” 


Of course, a very great amount of work, Mr. Langdon goes on 
to say, was done over roadless ground, and here, too, the value 
of the cars was tested and proved. But the hardest work for 
automobiles in the East was during the Karpathian campaign, 
when the machines went through snow and mud several feet 
deep and often had to be raised and got under way. ‘To quote 
further: 


“Tt stands to reason that cars served all kinds of work for 
which they had never been intended. The writer remembers, 
as specially striking, the instance of a car jacked up with its 
rear axle geared to the generator of a wireless-telegraphy outfit, 
and another case where the motor actuated the dynamo of a huge 
search-light. One of the most interesting emergency-uses to 
which a car was put was when the motor of one of the large 
siege-guns bombarding one of the Russian fortresses became 
inoperative. In a very short time the crank-shaft of a near-by 
automobile had been geared up to the shaft driven by the 
electric motor of the gun and controlling the position of the 
latter, so that the gun could continue to operate until a thorough 
repair could be made. 

“On the Western front, automobiles also found plenty of work. 
This applies especially to the fighting in the Champagne and 
Vosges, where the net of railroads is more sparse than in north- 
ern France and Flanders, and where at times most violent 
fighting went on. Several hills commanding the surrounding 
ground, such as the well-known Hartmannsweilerkopf, changed 
hands as often as a score of times during the war, and the party 
on the offensive of course had to bring up troops and fighting 
machines uncer better cover than that of the strategic emergency 
railroads serving a position which is securely held. In more 
than one case, all the fighting against the forces on such a hill was 
in vain, until the supply of heavy ammunition was cut off from 
them, when the position was carried by storm. In some of 
these storms, armored cars with small-caliber guns participated, 
and, in spite of the obvious difficulties of such a hill-climb, made 
surprizingly good showings. 























“One might even say that Germany succeeded where motor- 
ears could operate and did not succeed where they failed. Wher- 
ever there was a possibility of quickly attaining a position re- 
quired and suitable for effective attack, this possibility was 
realized through the work of the automobile. It was the alliance 
with the automobile which made the 30.5- and 42-em. guns as 
effective as they proved in scores of siege-operations, including 
Liége, Antwerp, Maubeuge, ete.” 





CABLEWAY OVER NIAGARA’S WHIRLPOOL 


HE GREAT WHIRLPOOL in the Niagara gorge, some 

distance below the falls, has recently been spanned by a 

passenger-cableway at a cost of $60,000. Six parallel 
cables whose length from one point of support to the other is 
longer than in any similar structure in the world are kept at con- 
stant tension, with the varying load, by automatically adjusted 
weights at one end, and the weight of the car, as it travels, is 
distributed among the six, three on each side. The design is of 
Spanish origin, and the enterprise was organized by Spanish 
capitalists as the Niagara Spanish Aerocar Company, Limited. 
The following description, from an article in The Canadian 
Engineer, is quoted from The Engineering Record (New York). 
The design of the anchorages, both of which are on the Cana- 
dian side, was governed largely by the fact that the cableway 
was not allowed to cross the tracks of the Niagara Belt Line 
Railway, that the appearance of the cliffs on neither side of the 
whirlpool should be altered, and that no structures should rise 
above the level of the track of the railway which runs along the 


cliff. “We read, in substance: 


“‘The passenger-car is suspended from a running gear which 
travels on six parallel track-cables of 1-inch crucible-steel rope. 

















THE * CUSHION-STOP " AT THE AIR-TROLLEY TERMINUS. 











Kach cable is anchored securely at Colt’s Point by means of a 
2-inch rod bent into an anchorage in a 740-ton concrete block. 
At the other terminus each track-cable passes over a sheave and 
is fastened to a counterweight or stretcher. Boxes of riveted 
steel contain cast-iron weights sufficient to make a total of 10 
tons for each track-cable counterweight. 

‘The boxes move up and down freely in steel guides, main- 
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taining the tension in each cable always at 10 tons, regardless of 
the load on the cables. 

“Each track-cable is entirely independent of the others. The 
breaking of any one of them would not be serious, as the other 
cables would support all the weight of the car without any in- 
crease in their tension. The car would drop several feet sud- 
denly, and, after a few vertical oscillations, would assume a new 
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ACROSS THE 





WHIRLPOOL BY TROLLEY, 


The car is suspended from six track-cables. 











position of equilibrium. Thus the breaking of one cable would 
not imperil the passengers—and the breaking of two cables at the 
same time would be very improbable. 

‘‘The ear seats twenty-four passengers and provides standing- 
room in a raised aisle in the center of the car for twenty-two 
more, including the conductor. 

“The car is propelled by a seven-eighths-inch plow-steel 
traction-cable fastened to one end. This cable passes over a 
sheave on Colt’s Point, runs back across the whirlpool ever a 
sheave in front of the Thompson’s Point station, and to the 
driving sheave. From here it passes around three sheaves to one 
of which is fastened a ten-ton counter-weight box arranged in 
guides similar to those for the track-cable counterweights, thus 
creating a tension in the cable which adjusts any slack caused 
by the rising and falling of the car. The eight-foot driving 
sheave is turned by a 75-horse-power Westinghouse motor, giving 
a speed to the car of about 400 feet per minute when the con- 
troller is at full speed. The trip can be made in about four 
and one-half minutes, but it is planned to permit it to occupy 
six minutes by running at half-speed part of the time. 

‘“‘An automatic control-stop is provided in each terminal, 
which stops the car without jar. In one of the photographs the 
stop can be seen extending from the base of the concrete block. 
The traction-cable runs longitudinally through the five-inch 
pneumatic cylinder and through the center of the piston. <A 
clamp on the traction-cable just ahead of the car strikes the face 
of the piston and also engages with it in such manner that the 
car can not slip back from the landing-platform. 

“The strength of the track-cables is 92,000 pounds each, 
allowing for bending over the sheaves, and the working tension 
is 20,000 pounds, so that the factor of safety is 4.6. 

‘*The sag of the track-cables unloaded is 47.6 feet; the maxi- 
mum sag when loaded with car and passengers is 100 feet. The 
car will still be 148 feet above the surface of the water at 
the point of maximum sag. The grade of the track-cables 
varies from 16 per cent. at either landing to level at the center 
of the span.” 
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THE MARCH OF THE BOLL-WEEVIL 


HILE THE GERMANS in 
practically no ground at all in the past year and 
a half, we have in the United States an invader who 





France have gained 


advances steadily at the rate of forty to seventy miles annually, 
and now occupies nearly all the southern part of the coun- 


try. In 1892, when his 
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tinues to be in sunshine and hot, dry weather. He also relies 
upon the assistance of some forty-five known species of preda- 
cious insects that prey upon the boll-weevil. Many birds also 
help to keep the numbers in check. 

‘About 1892 the weevil crossed the Rio Grande from Mexico 
into southwestern Texas. It had been known to exist in Mexican 
plantations and in Central America as far back as 1843. The 
result was that cotton-growing in those countries was abandoned 
for that of surer crops. 
The immediate effeet of 





forees first crossed the 


the invasion of the wee- 





border, he established 
himself in the far south- 
ern corner of Texas, and 
since that time he has 
enlarged his territory at 
a regular rate, as the ac- 
companying map shows. 
The forces of the boll- 
weevil take no toll in 
human lives, but they 
are commerce-destroy- 
ers of no mean ability. 
A pair of the weevils 
are good for twelve mil- 


lion descendants annu- 





vilin any section of the 
South was a paralysis of 
all agricultural and ecom- 
mercial life. If cotton 
could no longer be grown 
successfully, then it 
seemed that something 
else must take its place. 
So thought and en- 
deavor naturally turned 
to the production of 
grains and forage-crops. 

*‘Such were the real 
beginnings of that di- 
versification which, for- 
tified and advanced by 
the effects of the Euro- 
pean War, the National 
Chamber Committee de- 











ally, so reenforcements 
fail. <A 
bulletin sent out by the 
United States Chamber 
of Commerce (Washing- 
ton, April 14), giving 
the results of an investi- 


never press 


gation made by a special 
committee, of which A. 
W. Douglas, of St. Louis, 
is chairman, states that 








clares, has unquestion- 
ably come to stay. It 
is predicted there will 
be increases and de- 
creases in cotton-acre- 
age according as the 
price of this great staple 
is high or low; but, if we 
are to take the word of 
the authorities quoted 
above, it seemed as- 
sured that crop-diversi- 





the steady eastward and 
northward march of the 
insect has continued 
for twenty-three years. 
There can be no doubt 
that the forward move- 
will only 


ment cease 





when the entire cotton 











fication in the South has 
become an established 
fact, largely so from the 
realization that under 
diversification alone ean 
cotton be produced to 
the best advantage.”’ 


It has been ingenious- 
ly estimated, the Na 














section of the South has 
The in- 


vasion of the boll-weevil 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Departinent of 


been infested. 





is being met by more 


Avriculture, 
RAVAGES OF THE 


He dodges the poison-spray by boring his way inside the bolls. 


Chamber Com- 


that the 


Washington, D. ¢ tional 


COTTON-PEST. mittee 


says, 


possible progeny of a 





single pair of weevils 





intelligent methods of 
cultivation, the report goes on; but of its ultimate effect we 
have seen only the beginning. To quote the bulletin: 

““The damage by the weevil to the growing crop varies accord- 
ing to weather-conditions and latitude. Obviously it is im- 
possible to differentiate the damage done by the weevil and that 
done by other causes during any particular season. Neverthe- 
less numerous experiments in several States indicate that the 
loss caused by the weevil varies from 35 to 90 per cent., accord- 
ing to the National Chamber Committee. The same authority 
points out significantly that in spite of these undoubted facts the 
largest cotton-crops on record have been raised since the advent 
of this terrible pest. 

“So far all attempts to destroy the weevil by spraying or 
poisoning have met with secant success, primarily for the reason 
that the weevil bores into the plant for his food, while sprays 
and poisons lie upon the surface. Burning or plowing under the 


infested cotton-plants in the fall, burning all brush-heaps, picking 
and destroying weevils which appear upon the young cotton, 
picking and destroying the infested squares during the growing- 
season, rotating crops so that the weevils find no cotton to feed 
upon when they emerge from their hibernating-quarters, are 
among the remedies which experience has shown to be the most 
effective. 


However, the main reliance of the planter still con- 





from the beginning to 


the end of a season may amount to no less than 12,755,100 


descendants. ‘‘Fortunately, however,” the report goes on, 


“things happen and many of the progeny fail to ‘get by.’”’ 
To quote further: 


‘‘A number of experiments indicate with a fair degree of 
certainty that only about 3 per cent. of the hibernating insects 
survive the winter. It seems definitely established that the 
weevil has no other food than the cotton-plant and it seems to 
have only two passions—eating and reproduction. The length 
of its existence depends largely upon the weather, varying from 
sixty days in the summer months to six months in autumn and 
winter. 

“The forward movement is most rapid in moist, warm weather, 
and is retarded by hot, dry conditions or unseasonable cold. 
The annual migration appears also to be more rapid in low 
latitudes than in high, and to be practically stopt by the 
latter. Such appears, at least, to be the only seeming explanation 
as to why the invasion has not spread to western and north- 
western Texas. In a lesser degree, there is probably some 
accidental distribution by winds which blow the insects from 
field to field and from township to township. The migration 
usually commences about the middle of August and is ended 
only by the first killing frost. 





















“The weevil is about one-quarter of an inch in length and an 


eighth of an inch in width, or about the size of the common house- 


fly. Coming originally to us 
from a tropical climate, it dis- 
plays most remarkable adapta- 
tion to change of environment. 
It passes the winter in its adult 
stage, constantly surviving zero 
temperatures. During the win- 
ter it lives entirely without 
food, seeking such shelter and 
protection as are afforded by 
stored cottonseed, barns, hay- 
stacks, fenee-rows, hedges, 
brush-piles, and the like. The 
period of hibernation depends 
upon the weather, and the 
weevil does not- emerge from 
its hiding-place until the young 
cotton begins to show above 
the ground. The insect then 
immediately attacks the young 
cotton for food. 

‘“Cotton is and always will 
be the great money crop of the 
South, the National Chamber 
Committee believes, and will 
be the chief single reliance of 
that section of the country as 
a source of revenue. 

““The invasion of the boll- 
weevil is being met by more 
intelligent methods of cultiva- 
tion, but of its ultimate effect 
we have seen only the begin- 
ning. Itisa curious and sig- 
nificant fact that the life-his- 
tory of the South—social and 
economic—is bound up in the 
story and the conquest of three 
significant and malignant in- 
the Texas cattle- or 
fever-tick, the cotton  boll- 
weevil, and the malaria-bear- 
ing mosquito. The Committee 
on Statistics and Standards of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has treated 
of the cattle-tick in a previous 


sects 


ACCIDENTAL 
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discovery of curative 


power in a remedy has frequently been made by accident, we 
































DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE 


BOLL-WEEVIL 


Each pair may breed 12,000,000 descendants annually. 








report, and the story of the economic effect of the malaria- 
bearing mosquito will be the subject for future consideration.”’ 


Ways remembering 
often arise from accidents’ ?”’ 


the 


Greek 


are told by a writer in Ameri- 
Medicine (New York). 
And, especially, old fa 


miliar remedies are often dis- 


can 
and 
have 


covered accidentally to 


new and valuable uses. Ipe- 


eac, long used as an emetic 
and as a cough- medicine, is 
still 
valuable in treating the pain- 
ful the 
gums 
This 


says the magazine just named, 


now found to be more 


disease of teeth and 


known pyorrhea. 


as 


is no isolated instance, 
which goes on to tell of another 


similar find: 


**Even the therapeutic influ- 
of quinin is now being 
better understood, for besides 
its specific action in malaria 
we now hear that it is being 


ence 


successfully used to increase 
resistance to bacterial invasion 
and thus serve as a_ useful 


adjunct to the orthodox treat- 
ment of infected wounds. This 
advance, if it proper so to 
eall it, for this particular use 
of quinin is still in its experi- 
mental stage, was the result 
of treating malaria associated 
with severe wounds and noting 
that healing was favored un- 
der the influence of the quinin. 
One can not tell when he may 
make an advance in _ thera- 
peutics by accident. Without 
a doubt the keen observer is 


is 


more likely to do this than 
his less observant colleague. 
Shall we not keep our eyes 


open for casual by-effects of 

our every-day treatment, al- 
om 

adage, ‘The greatest events 
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SHAKESPEARE JEOPARDIZED BY THE COURTS 


HE CHICAGO COURTS caused a week’s flutter in 
the dove-cotes of the higher drama by rendering a 
decision in the age-long Shakespeare-Bacon controversy 
in favor of the Elizabethan jurist. According to Judge Tuthill’s 
opinion, Bacon wrote the plays now called Shakespeare’s. But 
under a storm of humorous criticism he decided to vacate his 
decision, passing the case over to be re- 


multitudes is not yet known, but if he has done so without win- 
ning credit for his story, how he must have hated the pseudo- 
great William all these years! How he must have wished that 
both were corporeal again so that he might make his supplanter 

the victim of a tragedy. 
‘“And now that Judge Tuthill has so rudely pushed Shake- 
speare from his high pedestal, how Sir Francis will ‘rub it in!’ 
He may, perhaps, paraphrase a certain fa- 





heard on its legal merits by another judge. 
He still holds personally to Bacon and says 
he thought that by his decision he was 
really “‘doing a good thing.” The suit 
which brought about this momentous de- 
cision was instituted. by William N. Selig, 
the motion-picture manufacturer, who un- 
dertook to restrain Col. George E. Fabyan 
and others from publishing a book that 
tended to prove that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays. The judge, not content 
with affirming the freedom of publication of 
any literature not falling under objection 
formulated by the society founded by the 
late Anthony Comstock, went even one bet- 
ter and turned into deluded devotees three 
whole centuries of Shakespearian actors and 
critics. With a positiveness that might have 
tempted even the shade of Shakespeare to rise 
up and add a few touches to the portrayal 
of Dogberry, the court rendered its decision 
in this vein: 

“The court takes judicial notice of his- 
torical facts and facts well known, and finds 
that there has been for sixty years a con- 
troversy over the authorship of certain 
works which were published shortly after 
the death of Shakespeare and attributed to 
Shakespeare; that the question always has 
been an open question among scholars of 
equal authority and standing in the world 








JUDGE RICHARD 8. TUTHILL, 


still believes the The Tribune that the explanation is ‘‘at 
name of Shakespeare was ‘‘used as a 
mask by Francis Bacon to publish 
philosophical facts, stories, and stato- 
ments contributing to the literary 
renaissance in England.” 


Who found and 


mous quotation from the third act of ‘Julius 
Cesar’ and exclaim: 
Bacon's spirit, ranging for revenge, . . . 
Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry ‘Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war. 


“And if Shakespeare plucks up courage 
there may be a battle royal, with one of the 
ghostly combatants crying in a throaty, or 
Sir Herbert Tree, voice—despite the lack of 
a throat: 

“tay om! .... 


And damn’'d be him that first cries ‘Hold, 
enough!’”’ 


Judge Tuthill evidently has great faith 
in education and book-learning, observed the 
New York Tribune. It assumed that he 
hasn’t seen or heard of a little ‘‘essay 





against too much reading,” in which ‘the 
whole mystery of Shakespeare’s knowledge 
is discovered on the supposed authority of 
one of his own cronies.”” A copy of this 
essay—supposed to be unique—was recently 
discovered by the successors of ‘‘the late 
excellent bibliographer, poet, and book- 
seller, Bertram Dobell, of London.’ The 
passage quoted from their catalog satisfies 


least as plausible as any ever put forward 
by a Baconian.” 


' 
“‘T will give you a short account of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s proceeding; and that I had 








of letters, literature, and knowledge as to 
the authorship of the above-mentioned 
works, and that a vast bibliography, estimated by those who 
are in a position to know at 20,000 volumes, has been written 
in discussion of the vexed question. 

“The court further finds that by the published and acknowl- 
edged works of Francis Bacon there is given a cipher which 
Bacon devised in his early youth when in Paris, called the 
bilateral cipher; that the witness, Elizabeth Wells Gallup, has 
applied that cipher, according to the direction left by Francis 
Bacon, and has found that the name and character of Shake- 
speare were used as a mask by Francis Bacon to publish philosoph- 
ical facts, stories, and statements contributing to the literary 
renaissance in England, which has been the glory of the world.” 


In spite of the fact that the judge has been applauded by many 
Baconians, whose ranks include Winifred Stoner and Tudor 
Jenks, he has been treated harshly or otherwise by people in the 
other camp. Sir Herbert Tree found in the decision “‘a good 
casus belli,” and furnished a dilemma which might enthuse many 
pro-Germans in pointing out that ‘“‘ England could really declare 
war on America for it.””. The Savannah News imagined the 
momentous decision to create a wave of initial impetus sufficient 
to carry its impact over to the world of Elysium and turn that 
haleyon abode upside-down: 


‘“‘Whether Sir Francis has revealed the truth to the dead 


from one of his intimate acquaintance. 
His being imperfect in some things was owing to his not being 
a scholar, which obliged him to have one of those chuckle-pated 
historians for his particular associate, that could scarce speak 
a word but upon that subject; and he maintain’d him, or he 
might have starv’d upon his history. And when he wanted 
anything in his way, as his plays were all historical, he sent to 
him, and took down the heads of what was for his purpose in 
characters, which were thirty times as quick as running to the 
books to read for it: then with his natural flowing wit he work’d 
it into all shapes and forms, as his beautiful thoughts directed. 
The other put it into grammar; and instead of reading he stuck 
close to writing and study without book. How do you think 
reading could have assisted him in such great thoughts? It 
would only have lost time. When he found his thoughts grow 
on him so fast he could have writ forever, had he liv’d so long.” 


Mr. Abraham Benedict, a member of the New York bar, 
wrote to the New York Times to condemn the case as a misuse of 


the courts. Thus: 


“No one acquainted with the evidence upon the subject 
will stop to argue the point with the Baconites. Judge Tuthill’s 
anxious desire to follow in Dogberry’s footsteps should be re- 
spected, and he will be written down accordingly. But the 
gross impropriety of the whole proceeding seems to have escaped 
observation. It is impossible that any actual, justiciable con- 
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troversy could have involved a determination of the question 
that Judge Tuthill has assumed to decide.” 

Judge Tuthill’s subsequent act seems to assume this position, 
for when the case next comes up before another judge only “the 


law features”’ will be considered. 





HATE-SONGS IN GERMAN SCHOOLS 


ROM TIME TO TIME one has read of the songs of 
hate that school-children have been taught in Germany. 


The Socialist journal Vorwdris has, among its other 


protests against unreason, protested against these school- 


songs set to old tunes. That its point may be clearer, it gives 
three specimens which are passed on to us in a “free English 
The English 
translator and commentator finds in them ‘‘no literary merit 
War-Muse, it 
would seem, is a kind of charwoman who writes with a clumsily 
The translator explains that. in his 


version”’ by a writer in the London Morning Post. 
beyond a certain crude vigor —the German 


handled mop in red ink.” 
renderings ‘“‘the tone has been kept, but the tune abandoned 
As the 
grate upon his English sensibilities, he finds doubtless some 


as unnecessarily cacophonous.” songs inevitably 


solace in seeing them suggest ‘‘as a rule sausages sizzling in a 


pan, or coals being delivered next door.’’ The first. specimen 


he finds ‘‘an amiable criticism of England and King Edward 


VII.,”’ and renders it thus: 


England! England! In our eyes 
Mother of all monstrous lies, 
What lust of cheating lives in thee 
Thus to cheat the gallows-tree! 


Edward! Edward! Pattern Lord 

For all the tie-and-waistcoat horde, 

Vain old fop, we found in thee 

Nothing of what a king should be! 

the 


discovers as ‘“‘a comprehensive policy of cosmical 


More warlike notes resound in the second, and what 
translator 
blood-letting enforced with the artful aid of assonances’’: 

The Day of Battle dawns for all, 
And, hastening at our Kaiser's call, 
Legions of loyal hearts combine 
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+ Let the Servian go serve in Hell! 
The villains fall on every hand, 
What joy for our dear Fatherland! 
The pitch of bloodthirstiness is reached in the third. Here 
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ANOTHER CHICAGO VIEW OF 


Tribune 


the Englishman sees ‘‘a frank and free expression of the murder- 
ous frenzy which has characterized German warfare in all ages”’: 

There, in their filthy trench, the foemen lurk 

Grip ’em and pull ‘em out and get to work! 

In vain the dirty dogs for pardon pray 

A stab or a shot is all they'll get to-day 

When in their blood they welter one and all 

‘More blood! More blood!’ to God our voices call 


With the following reflection the writer closes: 


“Clearly, the next generations of Huns will be more Hunnish 
than that which was brought up on such mild stuff as 


Wait until we get our ships- 


You shall see, Old England skips 


““Germany, according to those who think she should not be 
humiliated when the day of reckoning arrives, is to become a 
chaste and peaceable country. We are to kiss and make friends, 
and all will be well. But is it likely that the Germans brought 


up on these brutal school-songs will not remain—Germans?”’ 





A BRITON’S DECLARATION OF LOVE 
N ENGLISH WRITER observes that a large proportion 


of the genus “‘ American cousin”’ dissemble their love for 


England. It is only perhaps what the American, before 
the present world-crisis, has observed as the English attitude 


toward America. But there has come a marked change in 


the English treatment of 
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Daw- 


America, at least in 
Mr. 
barn asks his countrymen 
in 7. P.’s Weekly, “Do we 
And the 


question seems of moment 


press. Charles 


love Americans? ”’ 


to him because he foresees 
that ‘“‘after the war, Ameri- 
ca will occupy a larger place 
than ever in the world.” 
She will, he avers, be ‘‘the 
only great nation posses- 
sing money, the only one 
able to buy up castles, old 
silver, family portraits—all 
the appurtenances of rank 
and a long tradition.”’ Also 


** America will 





7 he sees that 





LAUGHING 


The statue of Shakespeare in Lincoln Park thus affected by Judge Tuthill’s decision 


To keep our watch upon the Rhine. 
North, East, and West our foemen skip; 
Thrash ’em, smash ’em—that’s the tip! 
Death's dance for France! 
Russia, we'll crush her! 
The villains fall on every hand, 
What joy for our dear Fatherland! 

_ Each Briton we'll spit on a lance! 


HIS HEAD OFF. 


be the only great Power- 
at least for a generation, our 
—Chichgo Daily News own stock being depleted— 

capable of giving young men 
to science, art, and invention.” He prepares the British mind 
for ‘‘an artistic and intellectual dominance from America, 


so finds it a burning question whether the Briton can love us or 


” and 


not. The cousinly prepossession does not blind him to the 
fact that America “A 
vast proportion of the American people not only had no ancestors 


‘ts foreign; she may be unfavorable.” 
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in the Mayflower (incredible as that may seem) or in the land 
from which the Pilgrim ship set sail, but are descended from 
ethnical elements entirely opposed to us.’’ This is how the 
writer goes about trying to argue himself into the belief that it 
wouldn’t be so very difficult for him to love us: 

‘“‘ American civilization has defects, but it has virtues which 
eompensate largely for the faults of youth and immaturity. Ii 

















AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


Mr. Asquith’s former Chief Secretary for Ireland, but stronger as 
authority on Hazlitt and Charlotte Bronté. 











is popularly supposed that the Almighty Dollar is the only deity 
worth paying any attention to in America. But one does not 
hear more about money in America than in Europe. ‘Soulful 
France’ is not above discussing the ‘sou,’ and discusses it 
with an almost disquieting interest. In fact, the eagerness 
for money is everywhere; even in England, where it takes other 
forms, of course. : 

“‘In America the desire to amass wealtli is accompanied by a 
terrible efficiency. An American business man is as efficient 
as a Prussian officer, and he finds very much the same tempera- 
ment to work upon. Not that the proud and free America 
would tolerate the physical persuasion of Prussianism, which 
lashes the soldier in the face, but the privates in American indus- 
try are strenuously treated in order to exact the full measure 
of their work. Both submit for different reasons: The German 
submits because he has been hypnotized by the notion of the 
State, the American because he says to himself: ‘To-morrow 
I shall be rich and able to employ labor myself.’ 

“The American likes money, for it represents power and 
independence to him; he does not like it to hoard it and count 
it over; he has no avarice. And he is not apt to raise a social 
barrier when he obtains it; he remains where he was in his 
instincts and in his desire for the company of his fellows; he is 
rarely a snob. That, I fear, is left for the other branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. He may build a fine large house on the bluff 
as an advertisement of his success, but he will still drink whisky 
with the same cronies and renew all his cld preferences. Tho 


his pride may lead him to big mullioned windows and possibly 
to bad pictures—because they are big, too—it will not lead him 
to change his friends. Nor will he object to his daughter playing 
golf with the son of his foreman because—well, you see—the 
foreman might become a fellow master to-morrow, and that 
knowledge keeps a man supple in his social relations! He dare 
not be snobbish for fear of ‘being left.’ The immutability of 
English society, before the war, was the cause of our vices in 
that respect, and one of the minor compensations for the 
awful conflict of the hour is the removal of the microbe of our 
self-sufficiency. 

**The successful American, then, is a kindly good fellow willing 
to help on everybody except his trade rival, for he is at war with 
him; and is not business war? The analogy is close. But 
perhaps the nicest quality of Uncle Sam is that he is not ashamed 
of being nouveau riche. He is glad he has made his pile, him- 
self. He is not vulgar, but naive—naive with afresh heart and 
anopenhand. He is willing to show you how to make millions. 
And I am most anxious to learn—that is one of the reasons why 
I like Americans.”’ 


A LITTERATEUR IN A TORNADO 


HERE HAS LONG BEEN a party who maintained 
that literature was not a sufficient outlet for a man’s 





whole energies. They would have him pursue it rather 
as an avocation and a relief from the more strenuous duties of 
real life. The tragedy of such divided counsels is now seen in 
the case of Mr. Augustine Birrell, writer of the little books of 
essays called ‘‘Obiter Dicta’’ and former Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet. ‘‘A scholarly old gentleman as 
fond of sitting by the fire as a cat”’ is the characterization of 
him offered by the New York Sun. The Irish revolt thrusts no 
sorrier figure upon the world’s attention, as The Sun limns him: 


‘“*A cruel fate it was that cast Augustine Birrell for the part of 
man of blood and iron. How painfully unwelcome the news to 
the gentle satirist as he sat toasting his shins in well-lit chambers 
in London, holding a book close to his nose, remote from the 
rude Irish, and glad of it! 

*‘Nature did not plan Augustine Birrell for riot and siege, 
hair-breadth escapes, and the imminent deadly breach. He 
would never be at home where bullets fly and bombs burst. 
Only in a war of words is he in his element and at ease. He is 
an authority on Hazlitt and Charlotte Bronté, but not on martial 
law. He is strong on economics, but very weak on ballistics. 
He ean reply to a toast, talk about the housing-problem, preach 
a sermon, and still a tempest in a teapot; and now he is called 
upon to suppress an Irish rebellion, the Lord Lieutenant being 
but a figurehead. And Mr. Birrell’s recreations are ‘ pedestrian- 
ism, golf, and book-hunting’! 

**No wonder the London newspapers are saying that Augustine 
Birrell is not the man ‘to cope with the serious crisis that has 
arisen,’ and calling for his resignation with that righteous 
indignation so characteristic of the British editor. ‘Asleep at 
the switch’ would be a proper judgment upon the philosopher- 
essayist-politician. A man can not sit by the fire in London 
book-browsing and dreaming and know what is going on in 
Ireland. Why eall him to scenes of violence and bloodshed ? 
It would be a mercy to supersede him, to let him pursue his 
favorite occupation of ‘birrelling’—a term applied to his exercise 
of playful fancy and innocuous wit.” 





SHAKESPEARE INDORSED. BY A MEDIUM—The Chicago 
Shakespeare problem, which is reopened by Judge Tuthill’s 
‘‘vacation,” has non-negligible testimony from a Philadelphia 
medium who claims to have heard from the other world. ‘‘Shake- 
speare says very positively that ‘I did write the works which 
bear my name,’ and Bacon says, ‘I did not write the works 
of William Shakespeare’’’— which leads the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat to comment: 

‘Surely this ought to settle the question, and would—if the 
identity of the communicants could be proved. But here the 
medium himself raises a doubt. The messages from the rivals 
are couched in quite commonplace English of the present day. 
The medium explains this by saying that ‘souls continue to 
progress after passing into the spirit world, and that, therefore, 
it was not strange that Shakespeare and Bacon had dropt their 
archaic English,’ We are rather dubious about the ‘progress’ 
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SOME FIRST FRUITS OF THE OCCUPATION. 


The Opera-House at Lille, in France, was begun before the war by the French, who were spending 5,000,000 francs on it. The Germans have 
completed it and opened it with a performance of ‘ Der Freischiitz.’’ The British lines are less than ten miles distant. 








displayed in these communications. Our ancient friends seem 
to us to be going backward instead of forward; but conceding 
the point, for the purpose of argument, the question at once 
arises, How is it they speak a form of English exactly the same 
as ours? ... The question opens a field of speculation so 
boundless that we hesitate to enter. But Shakespeare and 
Bacon talking good American in 1916 taxes our credulity.” 





MUSIC NOW GERMANY’S CHIEF SOLACE 


NE NON-REGRETTABLE RESULT of the Allied 
blockade of the Central nations of Europe is reported 
by a correspondent of Musical America (New York). 

Since Germany puts all her people upon the same eating-basis, 
the Government scale of rations has caused here and there a 
robust tenor or a Junoesque prima donna to return to a normal 
figure. If conditions have imposed this hardship upon them, 
they have, by the same token, had increased demands upon their 
art. ‘‘It would seem that at no time during the war,” says this 
Berlin correspondent, ‘‘have efforts been so persistent to culti- 
vate, to pay homage to this most exalted of the arts, as at present.” 
The more all-embracing the European conflagration becomes, 
the greater the need seems to be felt for such diversion from 
depressing thoughts as music may afford. Precedent is not 
wanting, the writer points out, for such a turn to music’s 
hypnotic power: 

‘It is but a duplication of similar manifestations in the early 
sixteenth century, when Italy was ravaged by the most horrible 
succession of wars, and when, out of this unparalleled chaos, 
the arts arose to heights never attained before. 

‘‘During all this fearful upheaval, when events seemed to 
presage the end of the civilized world, a Leonardo da Vinci 
painted his masterpieces, Michelangelo founded his school in 
Florence, Cellini molded his fancies in gold, and a Raffael 
crayoned his first creations. Therefore, is one not justified in 
hoping for undreamed-of revelations in art, just because of the 
overwhelming magnitude of this war, while gritting one’s teeth 
and sticking it out a little longer? ; 

**And so the musical life of Germany continues with remark- 
able vigor, concerts alternating with operatic performances, 
new orchestral compositions, and opera premiéres being the 
order of the day, while recently, to the delight of many, even 
works of composers of hostile countries were again included in 
German programs. In this connection it may be opportune 
to speak of a question which the Berlin Zeitung am Miuttag 
recently circulated, viz., ‘Is the popularity of Wagner abating?’ 
As was to be foreseen, the answers to this question were many and 
varied. Space at our disposal is far too small even to mention 
all those who replied. But, notwithstanding the many con- 
ceptions of the case, all—conductors, opera-directors, impresarii, 
artists, composers, and others—seemed agreed that wherever 
a pronounced decline in the popularity of Germany’s great 


composer was noticeable, it was to be considered but a transi- 
tory phenomenon engendered by the war. The most plausible 
reason for a temporary waning of interest seems to be that the 
majority of the singers to whom at present the male Wagnerian 
réles are entrusted do not prove the same drawing-cards as the 
customary Wagnerian artists, many of whom have been called 
to war. For it must be remembered that any man able to 
earry through Wagner réles continually must certainly be fit 
for military service. : 

**Proportionately just as much as at home, German musical 
activity has been noted in those parts of the hostile territory 
occupied by German forces. We have seen German operatic 
stagiones and concerts at Warsaw, in Brussels, and in northern 
France. A special German opera season has also been announced 
for Sofia, Bulgaria, for the middle of April. But the erown of 
all musical and operatic undertakings—which has attracted 
considerable attention—has been a regular German musical 
season at Lille, in France. The arrangement of this musical 
undertaking was entrusted to Norbert Salter, the German 
representative of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, who here again had occasion to demonstrate his remark- 
able versatility. 

“In the large opera-house of Lille, with a seating capacity 
for 1,600, which the French were building at an expenditure 
of 5,000,000 frances and which has been completed by the Ger- 
mans since their invasion of this territory, an operatic season 
was inaugurated at the request of the Bavarian Crown Prince, 
on January 27, the Emperor’s birthday. The stagione began 
with a performance of ‘Der Freischiitz,’ which was repeated 
three times, alternating with three performances of the ‘Barber 
of Seville,’ under the conductorship of Dr. Karl Stiedry, of the 
Berlin Royal Opera. The largest German opera-houses had 
delegated their leading artists to assist at these performances. 

“The audience at these performances is composed of officers 
and soldiers exclusively, field-gray uniforms completely filling 
the house from the orchestra to the galleries. As one glances 
from one of the windows of the upper vestibule during an 
entr’acte, one sees scattered about in the streets and square 
surrounding the theater hundreds of muskets and packed 
knapsacks arranged in pyramids. For the soldiers are con- 
tinually kept prepared for an emergency, as Lille is not so very 
many kilometers from the German front. 

‘The receptiveness of these soldiers with regard to operatic art 
is remarkable. The soldiers of the Sixth Army are inclined to 
consider a furlough to Lille as a special bit of luck, in view of 
the operatic treat there to be indulged in. Recently quite a 
number of German Court theaters have been sending their 
entire operatic ensembles to Lille for guest performances. 

“The next similar season, also to be arranged by Norbert 
Salter, will be inaugurated on March 26, with a performance of 
‘Fra Diavolo,’ to be followed hy ‘Der Wildschiitz,’ ‘Fidelio,’ 
‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ and the ‘Fledermaus,’ conducted by 
Messrs. Furtwiingler (the successor to Herr Bodanzky in Mann- 
heim) and Urack. Then, on April 9, the event will be a monster 
Beethoven evening, with the following program: ‘Egmont’ 
overture, ‘Klirchen Lieder,’ Violin Concerto with Stefi Geyer 
as soloist, and the Fifth Symphony, conducted by Furtwiingler.”’ 
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for the President 


Fl imisdte God, whose kingdom is everlasting and power 
infinite; ave mercy upon tbis whole land; and so 
tule the bearts of thy servants The President of tbe 
United States, The Governor of this State, and all otbers 
in autbority, tbat they, knowing wbose ministers they are, 
may above all things seek thy bonor and glory; and that 
we and all the People, duly considering whose autbority 
they bear, may faitbfully and obediently bonor tbem, in 
thee, and for thee, according to thy blessed Word and 
ordinance; tbrougb Jesus Cbrist our Lord, who witb thee 
and the oly ‘Ghost livetb and reignetb ever, one God, 
world witbout end. Amen. 








for Congress 


wm gtacious God, we bumbly beseech thee, as for 
the people of these United States in general, so 
especially for their Senate and Representatives in Con= 
gtess assembled; tbat thou wouldst be pleased to direct 
and prosper all their consultations, to the advancement of 
tby glory, the good of thy Cburcb, the safety, bonor, and 
welfare of tby people; tbat all things may be so ordered 
and settled by their endeavors, upon the best and surest 
foundations, that peace and bappiness, trutb and justice, 
religion and piety, may be establisbed among us for all 
generations, These and all otber necessaries, for them, 
for us, and thy whole Cburcb, we bumbly beg in the Rame 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, our most blessed Lord and 
Savior. Amen. 








PRAYERS FOR THE PRESIDENT 


for the President. 
church, The Continent (Chicago), that makes this declara- 
tion through the words of its contributor, Mr. John Clark Hill. 
He thinks “the manifestation is especially needful in these 


It is the organ of a non-ritualistic 


Pree tie Pv should manifest itself in the public prayers. 


’ 


strenuous times of international complications,” and feels it 
worth while to make a start at once. The Living Church (Mil- 
waukee) is of the same mind and supplies its readers with the 
prayers from the Prayer-Book, ‘‘For the President” and 
“‘For Congress.”” The burden of the example is laid by Thé 
Continent upon “‘the ministers of all the churches of the land.” 
If they will ‘‘begin and keep up a continual offering of supplica- 
tions for this superlative purpose, the people will soon catch 
the spirit of the prayers and it will work mightily.””. For— 


“Our nation is now in a more difficult and complicated situa- 
tion than ever before. We thank God that we have thus far 
kept out of direct conflict. But only God’s protection can guide 
us through perils ahead. Humanity to-day stands aghast in 
the presence of the most awful horrors of the modern world. 
When whole brigades of men are slaughtered in a few moments 
by the ruthless fire of machine guns, we are almost dumb. Per- 
haps we can do nothing directly to stop this carnage, but we 
ean call upon our God who is the Lord of hosts, the God of 
battles. 

“In our nation’s critical times before, we know that prayer 
has wrought mightily. It was prayer that steadied the helm. 
We know much of Washington’s and Lincoln’s prayers. We 
might almost say such prayers saved our nation. We believe 
Mr. Wilson is a man of like faith with these who, like him, 
carried in their day the heavy pressure of the three most critical 
periods in our history. And he ought to be backed up by the 
prayers of all Christian Americans. 

“There are undoubtedly in private devotions just now a fer- 
vency and frequency of prayer that are greatly increased over the 
ordinary. Doubtless a great portion of it is patriotic prayer. 
There could be much more, and thus it would become more 
effective. And beyond private prayer for the public weal, there 
ought also to be an abundance of public, corporate prayer to 
the same end. 

“* After the morning service of one of our churches a few weeks 
ago, a friend said to the preacher: ‘I was very glad to hear you 
pray for our President. In my travels I am amazed that only 
occasionally do I hear such petitions for our country and our 
President as my home pastor offers regularly. Can it be possible 
that any Presbyterian minister fails in the present crisis to pray 
in public for the leaders of our nation?’ 

“In the inspired directions for worship, Paul says: ‘I exhort 
that supplications, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be 
made for all men; for kings and all that are in high place.’ 
This is reiterated in our Directory for Worship, which. provides 
especially for intercession ‘for all that are invested with civil 





authority.’ In aceord with this, our Book of Common Worship 
has made some admirable selections, to be found in ‘The Treasury 
of Prayers.’ Those under ‘Our Country’ and ‘In Time of War’ 
are especially adapted to the -present situation and are well 
worth study by every minister. 

“It hardly seems credible that any minister should fail, 
week after week, to pray for the President, but inquiry shows 
there is such failure by an amazingly large number. 

‘““We desire peace in all the world. What more effective 
work for peace can be done than for the Christian people of this 
nation to unite in daily prayer for our country and for a warring 
world? If the whole nation would stand around the President 
as a phalanx armed with prayers, who can doubt but that the 
nations of the earth would take note of the fact, and without any 
spectacular expedition to the warring peoples, peace would 
soon dawn upon the earth?” 





HINDU FEAR OF GERMAN THEOLOGY 


HE WAVE OF HATRED for England that swept over 
Germany and inspired Lissauer’s famous chant naturally 
produced some similar expressions from the pulpit, and 
several extracts from them have been translated by the Rev. W. 
Burgess, of Rome, and printed in various English publications. 
The Germans claim that the pastors named as preaching the 
hate-sermons can not be located, and brand the extracts as 
apocryphal; but a Hindu writer, S. M. Mitra, is so deeply imprest 
that he evidently thinks such theological lava is the usual thing 
in German pulpits, and he accordingly takes alarm at the 
vision of German missionaries invading India after the war and 
haranguing the natives with language molded on the pattern 
of von Reventlow, Bernhardi, and Viereck. He thinks that 
sufficient attention is not being paid in England ‘‘to the effect 
likely to be produced on the propagation of Christian ethics in 
India by the utterances of Teutonic ‘divines’ if they are allowed 
to preach in India in the manner they are said to be doing from 
His plea is for the restriction of German 
The first ex- 


pulpits in Germany.” 
missionary propaganda in India after the war. 
tract is attributed to a Pastor Zoebel, who spoke in the Great 
Lutheran Church in Leipzig: 


“Tt is this deep consciousness of our mission that permits 
us to congratulate ourselves, and rest content with a heart full 
of gratitude when our guns beat down the children of Satan, 
and when our marvelous submarines—instruments to execute 
the divine vengeance—send to the bottom of the sea thousands 
of the non-elect. We must fight the wicked with every means 
in our power; their sufferings should give us pleasure; their cries 
of despair should not move German hearts. There ought to 
be no compromise with hell, no merey for the servants of Satan— 
in other words, no pity for the English, French, and Russians, nor, 
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indeed, for any nation that has sold itself to the devil. They 


have all been condemned to death by a divine decree.” 


Prof. Reinhold Seeberg, of the University of Berlin, is credited 
with the following utterance in the cathedral of the capital: 


“We do not hate our enemies. We obey the command of 
God, who tells us to love them. But we believe that in killing 
them, in putting them to suffering, in burning their houses, in 
invading their territories, we simply perform a work of charity.” 


A Pastor Philippi, of Berlin, ‘‘reaches the climax,” thinks 
the Hindu, in this paragraph: 


““As the Almighty allowed his Son to be crucified, that the 
scheme of redemption might be accomplished, so Germany is 
destined to crucify humanity, in order that its salvation may 
be secured. Our beloved Emperor hates the horrors of war. 
Through long years he labored to maintain the peace of the world. 
Germany has never employed force to menace the in- 
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tion of Christian rulers impossible, and would therefore be 
disastrous to the peace of the three-fourths of the citizens of the 
British Empire that are to be found in India.” 








TOO MANY COUNTRY CHURCHES 


MAN “WHO PAYS THE BILLS” in a Western town 
where there are ‘“‘four weak churches” competing for 
members and striving to raise current expenses gives 

a view of the country-church problem quite different from that 
considered in our last week’s issue by the Rev. Paul Moody. 
Mr. Moody’s observations covered the “Effete East”; the 
manufacturer who writes in The Missionary Review of the World 
analyzes conditions of an Oregon town that may be typical of 
many such communities. On a Sunday morning, he says, 





dependence of any nation. It is really because we are 


pure that we have been chosen by the Almighty as his ‘ oe 
instruments to punish the hae Hone to ps Ai the The Churches in Some Oregon Towns 
wicked, and to slay with the sword sinful nations. The Population The Various Denominations at Work 
divine mission of Germany, oh, brethren, is to crucify . Ms 
humanity; the duty of German soldiers, therefore, is to Bandon eee eeeees 1803 R M* P B C E Mo 
strike without merey. They must kill, burn, and de- Bay City ........ 281 F 
stroy; any half-measures would be wicked. Let it Beaverton sor eeee 386 R M* : A Cg 
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of righteousness will be established on the earth, and Myrtle Point..... 836 M2* P Rr Mo UB 
the German Empire, which will have created it, will Nyassa.......... 149 M = E 
remain its protector.” Oakland Feta: gts 467 =  F°.§ E 
y Prineville........ 1,042 M PY? 8... 
Mr. Mitra writes apprehensively in The Oullook Redmond........ 800 SS tia « ' A* 
(London) of the importance of “the proper interpre- Stayton......... ao R os pe B : 
tation of the Gospel in Britain’s Indian Empire,” and oi nD, 5 ‘ a 793 M p* C 
questions the wisdom of ‘‘the German missionary Woodburn....... 1.616 R M P* Cc 2 G MF 
being allowed to preach such fanatical blasphemy in Yoncalla........ 233 = 
the name of the Messiah to my two hundred million * Indicates supported in whole or part by Home Mission Boards. 
coreligionists, and thus create hatred toward their R—Roman Catholic; M—Methodist; P—Presbyterian; B—Baptist; C—Chris- 
Christian rulers.”” He asks: Christian Science: U Pamala inv--tremmeials Ca tcmpapetionet: Tab 
Methodist, North and South; MF—Methodist (Free); F—Federated Church; 
“Are not Hindu parents entitled to protection, G—Saints of God. 
from the British Government, for their children against 











such mischievous teaching masquerading as Christianity? : 

“Recently in the columns of The Outlook, both in my article 
on the new Hindu University and my letter in answer to cor- 
respondents, I have pointed out how the gulf between the 
Christian and the Hindu could be bridged by carefully editing 
text-books for the Hindu University showing the similarity 
of Christian and Hindu ethics. At this juncture, when after 
two thousand years of patient waiting my coreligionists have 
at last obtained, from their Christian rulers, an all-India Hindu 
University, it would be a grave Imperial blunder, apart from the 
religious aspect of the question, to allow even a single German 
missionary in India to distort Christian teachings in the way 
that has been done, if the translations are reliable, in the three 
sermons quoted above. It could only have one effect—that of 
lowering the religion of the ruling race in the estimation of the 
people of India, for the average Indian villager, Hindu or Moslem, 
calls all missionaries ‘Padri Sahib,’ and knows, no difference 
between the German and the British missionary. 

‘‘As British economists and financiers are thinking of how 
Imperial trade can best be promoted after the war, so it is high 
time that British missionaries, without regard to sectarian 
differences, should look ahead and take up without delay the 
vitally important question of whether German missionaries 
should be allowed to undo the work of the British missionaries, 
who, if they proceed by wise methods, may succeed in con- 
siderably bridging the gulf between the handful of Christian 
rulers and three hundred million non-Christian inhabitants of 
England’s mighty Indian Empire. The enunciation of ‘Chris- 
tianity’ on the lines of the Berlin and Leipzig sermons from the 
lips of white preachers in India could not fail to make the posi- 


the several audiences of his four churches might total 300 souls. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars might pay the pastors’ aggregate 
salaries. This money is not raised without the greatest diffi- 
culty, and the sum takes no account of the needs for heat, light, 
and repairs. The man who pays the bills asks whether the 
money is best spent to give the Gospel to his town. He goes on: 


“T am the man who would see the Sunday-school flourish. 
Seattered among our four churches is a strong corps of workers. 
In no single church is the material at hand for the successful 
conquest of the place. Certain officers do the work of two, so 
short-handed are we. I would see these able workers relieved 
of extra tasks until their loads are reasonable. I would see one 
‘going’ school where several now strive for life. 

‘‘T am the man who is lonesome. I sit among half-filled seats 
in a small building. I am used to the crowd of faces in the 
packed auditorium of size. I know that hearts grow strong and 
that zeal mounts up when all the like-minded of a section unite 
for worship and service. 

“‘T have seen many a town—yes, and whole States—outlaw the 
liquor-traffic when the denominational fences went down for a 
month while the key men of the Lord’s army joined hands for 
the fight. The little, divided band of believers is making small 
headway in winning souls in our community. I am asking 
whether I would not be a stronger fighter in the ranks were we 
to sit. together in one church under one pastor for this work of 
witness-bearing. 

“T am the man who loves good music. Back East we had a 
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pipe-organ and a large choir of young people. Our four churches 
could furnish a goodly array of singers, and the organ could be 
bought with money now spent in keeping up four rival weaklings. 
I believe the non-churchgoers all about us would be the more 
easily drawn out by better music. I ask myself whether we are 
not losing out as a neighborhood force, through the present 
arrangement. 

“T am the man who appreciates the rare combination of 
generalship, consecration, and sermonizing ability in a pastor. 
I know that money can not put these into a man’s make-up. 
Yet I know that when the salary is sufficient, the man of such 
class is usually found. As one restless at seeing constructive 
programs set aside to make way for petty money-raising schemes, 
I crave the day of one big man and one big church for our section. 

‘‘T am the man who would see our church throw her influence 
beyond the front gate of the neighborhood, out to the foreign 
colonies of city and State, out to remote hamlets of foreign 
lands. It sometimes seems that in church affairs, as in family 
life, when poverty comes in through the door love goes out by 
the window. When four weak bodies struggle side by side for 
four pastors’ salaries, love for the needy abroad is exprest by 
but meager gifts. Give us more time and money for the con- 
quest of the Cross and we will come into more knowledge, 
interest, and then more love for the masses yet to be reached. 

“The moving-picture shows are so easy of access on Sundays, 
and the country beyond the town so full of picnic nooks, and the 
weather so inviting for months at a time that the unchurched 
pass by these little competing efforts of the various denomina- 
tions. In view of all this, as the man who sits in the pew and 


pays the bills, I pray that the day of church union be hastened, - 


until the fences fall and good men be permitted to sit in one 
army for the Kingdom’s glory.” 





SIMPLIFYING THE COMMANDMENTS 


T IS PROPOSED to make some of the Ten Command- 
I ments easier of comprehension to the young, and a commis- 
sion of bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church is. en- 
trusted with the act of revision. Its work will be reported to the 
Episcopal convention meeting next autumn. Meantime, if the 
bishops have any curiosity to see how their labors are regarded by 
people of another denomination they may know from The United 
Presbyterian (Pittsburg) the views of that conservative denomina- 
tion. The editorial sanctum of this journal is in the same 
town as the diocese of the presiding bishop of the new commission, 
so the effect is one of neighbors talking: 


“Tt appears that our Pittsburg bishop and the other bishops 
associated with him on the revision commission have the notion 
that Moses was a little verbose. He added too much to some 
of the commandments in the way of specification and argument. 
The Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Commandments are all right, 
according to this commission of bishops. But the Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Commandments have too much argument 
and definite specification. They are too long for this busy age. 
It takes too much mental effort for the children to learn them. 
The recitation of them consumes too much time in connection 
with the communion service. It is proposed to cut out the 
argumentative part and leave only the bare statement of the 
commandment. 

“*We suppose that these long commandments, in the view of 
this commission, might do very well for the dreamy Orient, 
where the people have plenty of time on their hands. But 
have we not been reminded right often that here in this western 
world we are living in the midst of a busy and hurrying age? 
These sometimes will not stand for prolixity. They demand 
brevity and speed. We must keep our lives in high gear all the 
time and run very close to the speed-limit or we are liable to be 
arrested for blocking the traffic. So Moses must be revised and 
abbreviated in order to suit our time. These long command- 
ments make too much of a tax on the mentality of the average 
child, or of the average bishop. 

‘‘We recall some rather serious experiences in. our boyhood 
days when we were required to learn these Ten Commandments. 
Somehow, our parents did not seem to have the concern about 
the strain upon our mentality which this Episcopal commission 
exhibits. Despite our suggestion that we might be driven 


into nervous prostration if compelled to learn the Second and 
Fourth Commandments verbatim et literatim, our parents insisted 
that it must be done. If they had only had the patience to wait 
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until these good bishops had reduced these commandments to 
their abbreviated form, how much of our youthful energy might 
have been conserved. It makes us very regretful as these 
memories of our childhood crowd upon us to think that we 
might have escaped those sad experiences if only these learned 
bishops had subjected Moses to an earlier revision.” 


The United Presbyterian is aware that the proposals refer 
to the printing of the commandments in the ‘‘Catechism”’ ‘and 
the ‘Order of the Service’; but tho laying itself open to the 
charge of being old-fashioned, it feels ‘“‘there should be some 
hesitancy in dealing with the Word of God in a fashion so like 
that of Jehoiakim, King of Judah.” It goes on: 


“It is a wonder to us that the Episcopal commission does 
not proceed to cut out from the Sermon on the Mount such 
parts as may seem to it to be superfluous or not well adapted 
to this age in which we live. Surely there would be as much 
justification in one case as in the other. 

‘‘We do not know what fate the report of this commission 
will meet when it comes before the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church next fall. The Pittsburg bishop seems to 
intimate that the members of the commission are quite unanimous 
that the commandments ought to be revised as they go into the 
Episcopal Prayer-Book. Whether the Church at large will 
sanction this proposal or not is a question. 

“‘For ourselves, we are disposed to think that it is very 
vital, not only to the Church, but to our modern civilization, 
to retain the Ten Commandments in their unrevised form. 
That expression of the moral law of God has proved a very 
valuable standard. It has had a profound effect upon com- 
munities and nations. It has never injured the children to 
learn the Ten Words in all their fulness. On the contrary, it has 
given them a broad basis on which to build up moral character. 
The specifications in the Fourth Commandment can not well 
be dispensed with. The definiteness of the Second Command- 
ment has been exceedingly valuable. The Pittsburg bishop 
in this article suggests that the promise suggested in the reason 
annexed to the Third Commandment is not always made good. 
He affirms that there are those who have honored their father 
and mother, but who have not lived long in the land. Our 
logic may be seriously defective, but we must say that we are 
not greatly imprest with this reason for cutting off the latter 
part of that commandment. The promise involved there is 
a great and inspiring one, and to our way of thinking the com- 
mandment would be greatly weakened without it.” 





REFORMING BY PAROLE—The method of parole in treat- 
ing prisoners “‘positively spells the height of perfection in 
reforming men everywhere,” says the prison journal, New Era 
(Leavenworth); and it calls on the press of the country to ‘‘do 
its duty toward society and its fellow men by spreading the 
gospel of practical reform through the advocacy of more liberal 
It declares: 


’ 


encouragement of the parole system.” 


“‘Where the humane policy of remodeling of character is in 
vogue and 100 per cent. efficiency results are honestly strived 
for, as in this institution, there still remains a mighty problem 
confronting the authorities, when it comes to reforming all men, 
if such a thing is possible. 

“*The honor system is excellent. It has accomplished wonders, 
but a more liberal extension of its methods, enabling prisoners 
to reach the stage of self-government, appears to be the logical 
procedure and the most needed issue at present. ...... 

“From observation of prisoners, statistics, and records of 
penal institutions, we find the indeterminate sentence the most 
advanced step of practical reform. It offers an opportunity for 
offenders and removes the barrier of hatred toward society so 
prevalent among many prisoners sentenced to long terms. Yet 
it seems reasonable to suppose that if men are ever going to 
reform they will do it in one year as easily as they will in ten 
years. Long sentences tend to embitter men and seem to breed 
seeds of revenge in the minds of many men. These men often 
earry in their hearts a feeling that they are being severely 
punished. It hardens offenders and encourages them to cruelly 
condemn every one. This makes it doubly hard for others in 
their attempts to sway their minds in the right direction of 
thinking. Fortunately, however, the parole system occasionally 
steps in and removes this obstacle by giving men-an oppor- 
tunity to redeem themselves.” 
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HAT devoted friend of poetry, Mr. 

William Stanley Braithwaite, whose 
industry and critical acumen have done 
much for the literary quality of the Boston 
Transcript, supplies a recent issue of that 
paper with a feature of extraordinary 
value. It is called ‘‘William Shakespeare: 
‘In the Golden Cadence of Poesie.’” 
Louis Untermyer, Sara Teasdale, Florence 
Earle Coates, Benjamin R. C. Low, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, Witter Bynner, Thomas 
Walsh, Amelia Josephine Burr, George 
Sterling, Edgar Lee Masters, and other 
distinguished American poets contribute 
their rhythmical salutations to Shake- 
speare’s genius. It is noticeable that few 
of these poems are the conventional 
“tribute’’—the effort has been to, write 
interpretation rather than eulogy. As a 
result there has come into existence much 
poetry that is interesting and some that 
is beautiful. All are copyrighted by The 
Transcript. One of the most delicate and 
pleasant of the contributions to this 
symposium is this graceful whimsy. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FESTIVAL 
By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


While we keep our Poet’s Tercentennial, 
Every school and city with its emulous 
Antic or solemnity, what tremulous 
Laughter on the air! O Puck perennial! 


Leave us clumsy mortals to our drolleries, 
Strenuous gambols of Shakespearian gratitude, 
And be off to find him in Beatitude, 

Win his genial glance with elf cajoleries. 

And then tell him of our sage frivolity 

Till his golden laughter wake eternity, 

And about him flock his old fraternity, 

Ali his scapegrace fellows of the quality. 


Greene not jealous, Heminge no more stammering, 
Marlowe one white flame of passion glorious, 

Rare Ben modest, vagabonds victorious, 

All about the Master crowding, clamoring, 


Talking-all at once in odes and triolets, 

Sonnets like the stars for prodigality, 

While Will Shakespeare loafs with Immortality 
On a stolen bank of Arden violets. 


Mr. Thomas Walsh, loyal as always to 
the Spain he has sung so beautifully, honors 
the memories of Cervantes and Shakespeare 
in these stately lines. 


APRIL TWENTY-THIRD 


By THOMAS WALSH 


Death sallied forth upon this fateful day 
Through Spain and England for a mighty prey, 
And struck two masters with a single blow 
And laid Cervantes and Will Shakespeare low! 
Two Captains in the very front of Fame, 
A valiant pair without a touch of shame, 
They laid them down, contented both to go, 
Leaving behind the life all letters know: 
Don Quixote’s dreams and follies for the wise, 
Hamlet, and Lear, and many another prize 
For thoughtful youth and unforgetting age 
Ranged at the footlights of a magic stage. 
But when the two great master-ghosts did hark 
Together on the shore where Charon’s bark 
Came feebly plashing for so grand a freight, 
Cervantes, sweeping a salute of state, 
Said, ‘Here must you precede me, Master Will!’’ 
And Shakespeare bowed: ‘‘ You are Don Quixote 
still.” 
Here is George Sterling’s contribution, 


characteristically sonorous and colorful. 
In this hurried age, few writers can, with 





this poet’s ease, ‘‘swing the grand manner.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Weigh you the worth and honor of a king 
So great as our dead father in a scale 


Of common ounces? Will you with counters sum 


The past proportion of his infinite ? 
—TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


There burst a mighty morning on the world, 
After a night so long it seemed an age. 

An age it was. Then, romping in the sun, 
Came youthful giants down the Singing Way, 
And one, the tallest, leapt aside and set 

A magic trumpet to his lips, and blew, 

And we who listen hear the clarion yet. 


Then, at the sweet compulsion of that sound, 


Theland was thronged with visions. Yearsthat were 


Gave back their paladins and queens who wept. 
Kings cried to kings, extending shadowy swords 
O’er fantom armies. Heroes, councilors, 
Mingled with drabs and ruffians, as the Past, 

A gleaming pageant, swirled in rainbow-mist 
Before the Present, soon to be the same. 

What an array was there! 
Children of genius and a little ink! 


The Trumpeter is dust, but they remain, 
Part of mankind forever. As the sun 

He touched all things with equal ray, and set. 
Like one sent as a spy from other worlds, 

To tell our best and worst, he came. 
How well he saw, who seems a Titan boy, 
Pelting the world with jewels and with filth, 
Or as a seraph wandering in the stews, 

And half at home there. This was he so swift 
To flatter kings, then jeer the sceptered blood 
With its mortality. And this was he 

Who loved the common man enough, perhaps, 
But failed not to remind him of his stink. 

He knew the human heart as misers know 
Their gold, and told its currents for all Time— 
The unswerving tides of Nature and her plan. 
He was an empire, with its plains and peaks. 
He was an ocean, and the sky above. 


Some are who say: ‘‘He was content to carve 
His marbles from the quarry of the Past, 

Nor told us of his time nor times to be, 
Concerned to please the rabble and the court— 
For all his wisdom missing, as we know, 

The fiery vision of democracy.”’ 

But this our King of Song was never come 

To set the wandering thunders of the world 

To music and to meaning. Nor for him 

The tribune’s sword, the fasces of reform: 

Leave those to men with hands—our god had wings! 
Nor think him lapped in self, who all his days 
Flouted the harlot Fame. His faults were there, 
But at their worst as spots upon the sun. 

He was the race—a cosmos in himself, 

Full of small errors and large excellence. 

Be proud, O men! that you are of his blood, 
Who well might be this earth’s ambassador 

To haughty worlds and stars of whitest fire. 


From the London Times we quote this 
striking expression of the new spirit ani- 
mating the people of England, and indeed 
of all the Allied nations. The first fever 
of hatred of the enemy and almost hysteri- 
cal patriotism seems to have passed. In 
its place have come resolution and patient 
faith. 

TO THE FAINT-HEARTED 

When with half-measures of the will, 

Faint-hearted hopes, inconstant fears, 

You bow your soul from deeds to tears 

And wail against the need to kill, 


Lift up your spirit to the Lord, 
Who lent His face to holy wrath, 
Took in His hands a knotted cord, 
And cast the money-changers forth; 


Who by no freakish, wizard spell 
Drove the foul legion to the sea, 


What shifting forms, 


Judge you 


uU——--___ 


Nor withered up a senseless tree 
To make a senseless miracle; 


Who used no fine, sophistic arts 

To flout the meek, or shame the crude 
But, childlike, traced for childlike hearts 
The black and white of bad and good 


O holy hands and searching eyes, 

O burning heart, make clear our sight, 
Make clean our hearts to grasp aright 
Thy passionate simplicities. 


Deal with us as Thou willest to deal, 
Spare not; by fear we learn to live 
Yet love us; only Love can heal 

The strokes that only love can give. 


Stay not Thy feet: press hard, pursue, 
Draw nearer, nearer, close amain, 
Strike home: then bid us rise again, 
And hate the evil that we do. 


And lift our faces to the snows, 

And greet the music of the rills, 

And breathe the larger air that blows 
Far down the everlasting hills. 


Dare greatly then, you know the strife, 
You know the pains, you know the prize, 
You do but seal a brother's eyes 
To slay his spirit into life: 
Then by the Dweller in the Throne, 
The Just, the Everlasting One, 
By the sweet flower of Motherhood, 
Transfixt beside the bitter rood, 
By the inevitable doom 
That shall compel us from the tomb, 
By souls that lie in Abraham's breast, 
By souls that cry in vain for rest, 
By saints and sinners, saved and lost, 
By all poor spirits tempest-tossed, 
By life and death, by heaven and hell, 
By Him that hath done all things well, 
Fear not: for you the Kingdom's free, 
Your heritage: unsheathe the sword, 
Slay on, that so our brother be 
Not dead but living to the Lord. 
British Expeditionary Force, France, March, 1916. 


It is to be hoped that Miss Cleghorn’s 
success as a novelist will not win her away 











from poetry. Especially now that Madison 
Cawein is dead, we need a poet who, like 
Miss Cleghorn, can write accurately and 
sympathetically about our native trees 
and flowers. We take this poem from 
Everybody's Magazine. 


SPRING IN VERMONT 
By SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


Dark on an April day 
A flash of hail and snow 
Drives through the mountains gray 
And sweeps the plain below, 
And beats the fragile windflower down; 
the dead leaf's darling is laid low. 


The gusts browbeat the trees 
And drive the sap to root; 
The beechen buds they freeze, 
And lash the blackberry shoot 
That clings unto the stalwart brier, 
and bends unbroken to its foot. 


The melted drifts return 
And brim the forest pool, 
Engreening moss and fern, 
And flooding to the full 
The pale Canadian violet, 
that loves the rising freshet cool. 


In the late afternoon 
Returns a Southern swallow; 
Then to the woodland soon 
Young men and maidens follow, 
And call across from glen to glen, 
“ Arbutus in the Windward Hollow!”"’ 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


RAISING AN “IRISH BRIGADE” IN 
GERMANY 

HE ery of “traitor!” raised against 

Sir Roger Casement, because of his 
activities among the Germans, was not 
first uttered in England, but in Germany. 
In a seemingly authentic story that comes 
out of the latter country to the New York 
Sun in a rather roundabout way, we are 
told that Sir Roger spent much of his time 
in Germany visiting the various prison- 
eamps, endeavoring to recruit an ‘“‘Irish 
Brigade” from among the prisoners; but 
that he was nowhere kindly received. 
According to this writer’s story—he is a 
German correspondent, attached to a Ger- 
man Socialist paper—a small number of 
men were enrolled finally, but these joined 
mainly because there practical 
certainty that they would not have to 
serve, and because the life of a recruit 
was pleasanter than that in the camps. On 
the other hand, the Irish leader’s tribula- 
tions were many as he made his recruiting 
rounds. It was perhaps better for himself 
and his party when he was taken seriously, 
and a definite attack was made upon him. 
When he was taken as a joke, and every 
effort was made by his listeners to make 
his visit even more of a joke than it seemed 
to them already, life was not pleasant for 
the agitator. The meeting which the 
writer attended in person, and which he 
assures us is typical of many subsequent 
was held in the great 
He writes: 





was a 


ones elsewhere, 
prison-camp at Ruhleben. 


When the time approached for Mr. 
Casement’s address I could not help 
myself noticing that several men who 


spoke the English of England were actively 
going about and urging on the various 
groups of prisoners to attend the meeting 
‘in foree.”” I suspected something was 
about to happen. I could not believe that 
these men were capable of becoming 
traitors to their country in such a wholesale 
fashion as they pretended. 

Next we saw Mr. Casement coming 
toward the entrance of the huge shed. He 
was surrounded by a group of men, only 
two of whom were in uniform. In the 
group accompanying Mr. Casement were 
four men who were recognized by our 
correspondents: three of them were Ameri- 
ean citizens of German birth. 

Out of the entire habitants of the 
Ruhleben camp nearly 4,000 prisoners 
had gathered inside the shed. They were 
men of all climes, colors, shades, sizes, 
and mental calibers. 

Mr. Casement had spoken about five 
minutes and the crowd of prisoners had 
listened to him in tense silence when 
suddenly a West-Indian colored soldier 
cried out with a shrill voice that Mr. 
Casement was ‘‘a cheap traitor.” 

Others about him took up the ery, and 
in another instant there was a confusion 
of loud voices and strong remarks. 

During the next three or four minutes 
not one word of Mr. Casement’s utter- 
ances could be heard. The men of his 
party were appealing for a hearing, while 





the officer accompanying the party was 
yelling loud commands; but it was all 
useless. 

I saw distinctly a young prisoner who 
looked like a Sepoy Indian let go a mud. 
ball, undoubtedly aimed at Mr. Case. 
ment’s head. It missed him by the width 
of four or five heads and struck the up. 
suspecting officer near by on the shoulder. 

No doubt the visitors were thoroughly 
convinced that they were facing a hostile 
audience. They turned toward the ep- 
trance, but to their misfortune they found 
themselves at some distance from it, 
During the commotion they had _ been 
carried off toward the center of the shed. 

While this was going on, my attention 
was called to a real fist-fight, an indis. 
criminate fist-fight it at first appeared, 
between two groups of British prisoners, 
I made for this spot. 

On getting near enough to hear thei 
excited talk I learned that they wer 
two groups of Irishmen who were disputing 
among themselves as to who should be 
given the privilege of ‘going for” the 
speaker. The controversy had become so 
exciting that they had come to a fistic 
encounter. 

In the meantime Mr. Casement had 
already made his escape, followed every 
now and then with mud-balls. Unfor- 
tunately his visit brought forth no recruits 
for the Irish brigade. 

The retreating party thought themselves 
on the road to safety, when, avoiding a 
threatening party down a side-road, they 
took the broad and apparently unob- 
structed highway to the main exit from the 
camp, but in this they erred. They did not 
that the Ruhleben 
and the easy-going Landstiirmer who have 
been to guard them 
fast friends, and that therefore discipline 
within the of the 
strongly flavored with good nature. As 


realize prisoners at 


set have become 


limits camp is often 


the writer explains: 


Just as I had suspected! Right in the 
middle of the road leading toward the sick- 
house Mr. Casement and his party—not 
all of it—fell into a trap dug by five Sierra 
Leone men. They had dug a trench 
across the road about six feet wide and 
covered it with poles which they had stolen 
from the wash-house. Over these they 
had spread old newspapers. Then they 
sprinkled dirt over the papers. 

The men who were walking near Case- 
ment innocently walked into this trap, 
and in another instant the atmosphere 
was thick with the satisfaction of the 
British prisoners, exprest in loud and 
throat-piercing yells. 

Mr. Casement and five of his party 
were in that trap down to their waists. 
They were immediately extricated from 
this humiliating position. I was told 
afterward that both the officers accompany- 
ing the Casement party took the incident 
sportively and joked about it. 

We were also told that this ‘ trapping” 
was a recognized diversion of the camp, 
and that even the dignified commander 
was not immune. 

The visit of the Casement party to 
the camp-grounds ended in twenty mil- 
utes, and not one recruit followed them. 

In short, from subsequent investiga 
tions and detailed inquiries I have post 
tively learned that the so-called ‘Trish 
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Brigade” is composed of 240 Irishmen 
(two-thirds of whom are from the south 
and one-third from the north), twenty-six 
Englishmen, five Moslem Indians, and four 
West-Indian colored soldiers. 

In addition to these; I am also informed, 
there are a few Irishmen who have suc- 
ceeded in making their way to German 

rts from America and Canada. I could 
not find the exact number of these last 
elements. 

I have also learned that the men who 
joined the “Trish Brigade” were mostly 
men who wished to escape prison-camp 
conditions. They are being treated with 
ihe utmost consideration; and, knowing 
well that no one seriously expects military 
service from them, they are taking ad- 
vantage of the life of leisure. Our news- 
papers print little concerning the ‘‘Irish 
Brigade,”” and lately have printed much 
Jess about Casement and his dispute with 
the British Foreign Office. 

Since the Ruhleben incident I heard 
that he made several trips to other war- 
prisoners’ camps. I also hear from fellow 
journalists who were assigned to accom- 
pany him that he received nearly the 
same treatment in these camps as at the 
Ruhleben camp. 





THE RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD 
N°” Rockefeller, Morgan, Rothschild, 

nor Krupp. The richest man in the 
world is no mere multimillionaire, whose 
wealth can be estimated by the income-tax 
experts. 
man living knows his wealth. His income 
js said to be a million or so dollars a day, 
so that one could roughly work out a 
capital of something like ten to thirty 
billions as the sum of his possessions, but 
after all it is only guesswork. The Dayton 
Daily News explains something of the 
sources of this vast property: 


As head of the Church, he owns all of the 
churéh property of the realm, amounting 
to billions. But that can be left out of 
consideration. He owns in his own name a 
hundred and fifty million acres of land, 
and upon this land are the most magnifi- 
cent timber, the most colossal mines, and 
agricultural lands enough to furnish food 
for a nation of people. The State, or 
Government, pays him a salary of ten 
million dollars a year; and if he wanted 
more, all he would have to do would be to 
sign an order demanding it, since he is the 
State himself, in a sense. 

The Czar pays his own expenses. That 
is, he maintains his own palaces and royal 
residences, some one hundred in number, 
and takes care of the cost of the house- 
holds of all of the royal personages of the 
nation. This involves some thirty thousand 
servants, three hundred automobiles, five 
thousand horses, and a small army of 
soldiers and secret-service men. So it is 
necessary that he have considerable income. 

All of the mines of Siberia are owned by 
the Czar personally. He gets a royalty 
upon every ounce of mineral that is mined. 
The agricultural lands are rented, and the 
forests are being worked up into timber, 
which must be accounted for. So no 
matter how the war terminates, unless 
Germany is able to overrun Russia and 
take the entire country, the Czar isn’t 
likely to suffer from the heat in summer 
or the cold in winter. 


He is the Czar of Russia, and no | 
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Real Clam Chowder 


A chowder that is rich, substantial, satisfying. A 
chowder with the bracing tonic flavor which reminds 
you of ocean breezes and the surf rolling in on the 
beach. 


Campbell’s Clam Chowder 


We make this tempting Campbell “kind” from fat, 
juicy, tender clams selected especially for our use. 

These are examined separately and opened by 
hand. This careful method insures positively fresh 
clams in perfect condition. 

They are then cut small and combined in their 
pure delicious juice with cubed potatoes, tomatoes 
and fine herbs. 

A wholesome invigorating chowder which every- 
body enjoys to the last spoonful and which makes a 
delightful addition to any meal. 

The simple directions on the label make it-easy to 
prepare this nourishing dish in three minutes without 
worry or fuss. 


21 kinds 
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| ‘A Blue Bird for | 
| Happiness " | 








For many years the “Blue Bird for Happiness” has been a pretty 
tradition; so we selected it for our new spring-time package—a package 
which both for beauty and “inward delight” is more than worthy to 
take its place in the proud family of Whitman’s. 

Something of the sky and air, as the blue birds wing their way || 
'| across it, is caught upon the cover of this package. The Dresden box || 
|| is white as a billowy cloud. The birds are hand-painted upon it. No 

|| lettering is visible. It would be a dull eye, indeed, that would not | 
respond to this lightsome picture with a little thrill of gladness. | 

No name is so rich in the promise of good candy as Whitman’s. And in this package, 
Whitman’s is to be tasted in most delectable form. You have your choice of chocolates or 
confections—in either event you are certain of a “right royal feast for your tongue.” : 

One dollar and twenty-five cents the pound, in one, two or three pound boxes. A i 
Whitman’s Agent (usually the leading drug store) near you will have this package. If he has i 
not, send us your order with directions for forwarding. | 
Ask the Agent or us for our book: “WVhitman’s for Every Occasion.” | 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


























MULLINS! 


STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 


EST from business cares—hours and hours, miles and 

miles of keen, invigorating pleasure in the by-ways of 
the world. Days and evenings crowded with healthful recre- 
ation—unhampered freedom. All these will come to you 
when you own a Mullins boat. 


And you’ll be proud of it because of its beauty, grace, speed, 
efficiency and safety. Designed by America’s foremost naval 
architects and built in the world’s largest boat factory. 

Mullins steel boats can’t sink, leak or water-log—never need calking. 
Two and four-cycle engines—silent, under-water exhaust. 60,000 in 
use. 1916 models ready for delivery. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
711 FRANKLIN STREET, SALEM, OHIO 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 


of Steel and Wooden 
6 Pleasure Boats 

















EMPORIA FAIRY-TALES 


F any one knows and understands the 

country-town newspaper, it is William 
Allen White. In the sanctum of the Emporia 
Gazette sits one who has always endeavored 
to achieve the double miracle of making 
his town his world and of bringing the 
whole world into the compass of his own 
community. And this seems to make for 
greater journalisni, no matter how few 
pages the particular journal may have. So 
Mr. White 
assures us solemnly that Romance, driven 
from many a metropolitan daily, has come 
and made its home in the office of the 


when, in Harper’s Magazine, 


country editor, we may be sure that he is 
right. He finds that at last the country 
newspaper is coming into its own, as 
representative of its community, and is 
making a distinct advance over its former 
status, when it was too often ‘“‘a sort of 
poor relation in the commerce of the 
place,” supported ‘ ‘somewhat in charity, 
more or less in return for polite black- 
mail,’”’ and whose editor ‘‘was a tolerated 
The romantic air of the press- 


That, in the paper 


person.” 
room may have gone. 
of to-day, has given way to efficiency 
and linotype-machines. 
sured, ‘‘in the front room, in the editorial 
offices, in the business office even, there 
abides the spirit of high adventure that 


But, as we are as- 


is incarnate in these marvelous modern 
times.”” Should we doubt that romance 
and poetry go into the making of the 
little eight-page daily, we have only to 
listen a moment to its editor, who believes 
in twentieth-century fairy-tales: 


Where in all the tales of those ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment’’ is anything so 
wonderful as wireless telegraphy, so weird 
and uncanny as talking over the seas 
without wires? What is Cinderella and her 
romance compared with the Cinderella 
story to-day—the story that tells us how 
the world is turning into her prince, 
shortening her hours of work, guaranteeing 
her a_ living-wage, keeping her little 
brothers and sisters away from the factory 
and in school, and pensioning her widowed 
mother that she may care for her little 
flock! How tame is the old Cinderella 
story beside this! 

And Sindhbad is losing his load, too— 
slowly, as the years form into decades, 
Sindbad is sloughing off the old man of the 
sea; the twelve-hour day is almost gone, 
and the eight-hour day is coming quickly; 
the diseases and accidents of labor are 
falling from his shoulders, being assumed 
by his employer; his bank-savings are 
guaranteed by hjs Government; his food 
is no longer poisoned; his tenement is 
ceasing to be a pit of infection; his shop 
is no longer a place of torture. And 
every day the newspaper brings some 
fresh and inspiring chapter of these great 
stories to their readers. 

Stories of progress are the magnificent 
tales of sorcery and wizarding that come 
gleaming in celestial light across the pages 
of our newspapers every day. And in our 
country papers we rejoice in them, because 
we know the heroes. We know Cinderella; 
she works in our button-factory. We 
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knew her father, who lived on Upper 
‘Mud Creek, and was a soldier in the big 


s the war of the sixties. We know Sindbad; 
lliam he is our neighbor and friend. He is not a 
poria mere number and a wheel-tender to us. 
vored We played with him as boys; we went 


to school with him in the lower grades 


aking before he had to leave, when his father 
; the died, to support the family. We see 
own Cinderella and Sindbad every day, and 
e for when we read of their good fortunes we 


fow feel kindly toward the paper that tells us 


s of these fine things. We open the country 
a paper and say: “‘How blest on the moun- 
Vhite tains are the feet of them that bring 4 


riven glad tidings,’”’ and so we read it, every 
come line. It is the daily chronicle of the doings 
> the of our friends. ...... 


Our social activities, chronicled in our 


he is 

country papers, tell of real people, whose 
intry hired girls are sisters to our hired girls, 
1, as and so we know the secrets of their hearts. k 


aig | We know a gown when appears tres | ff JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


seasons in our society columns, disguised 


mer : A ‘ é : 
by its trimming and its covering, and 
rt of it becomes a familiar friend. To read of it SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP AND DESIGN 
the recalls other and happier days. And when 
rity, we read of a funeral in our country news- 
lack- papers, we do not visualize it as a mere 
aul chureh fight to see the grand persons in 
their solemn array on dress parade. A 
seis’ at ae to us ape f readers means INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL 
paper something human and sad....... 7 
ency In lists of wedding-guests in our papers SERVICE BY MAIL 
. ja we know just what poor kin was remem- 
2 aS- y 
$ bered, and what was snubbed. We know 
orial when we read of a bankruptcy just which 
there member of the firm or family brought it 
that on, by extravagance or sloth. We read 


that the wife of the hardware merchant 
7 isin Kansas City, and we know the feelings FI FTH AVENUE & 5 he STREET 








a of the dry-goods merchant who reads it 7 
the and sees his own silks ignored. So when NEW YORK 
y to we see a new kind of lawn-mower on the 
ieves dry-goods merchant’s lawn, we don’t 
blame him much for sending to the city 
; , ee eee 
bian , When the girl at the glove-counter 
z # marries the boy in the wholesale house, 
veird the news of their wedding is good for a 
seas forfy-line wedding-notice, and the forty 
1 her lines in the country paper give them self- 
vrella respect.. When in due course we know 
how that their baby is a _ twelve-pounder, 
IBC, named Grover or Theodore or Woodrow, 
se: we have that neighborly feeling that 
— breeds the real democracy. ...... 
story 


Our papers, our little country papers, 


— seem drab and miserably provincial to e e 
me strangers; yet we who read them read | Hudson River by Daylight 


PONIETITEAI OOTY EMEA ONE 





ella in their lines the sweet, intimate story of 
life. And all these touches of nature - . ‘ : . ee 

= pale ek taint Wed... Shieiion, A ee wy iw a wey pry ghd mers river 

f the men and brethren, when you are riding a - > na ’ = a ep ~~ a a : 
a through this vale of tears upon the Cali- Washington Irving Hendrick Hudson i 
ly. fornia Limited, and by chance pick up Robert Fulton ‘*Albany : 
are | the little country newspaper with its The fastest and most beautifully appointed river steamers in the world. 
med meager telegraph service of three or four Service daily except Sunday, between New York and Albany. All through rail tickets via & 
- thousand words—or, at best, fifteen or New York Central or West Shore R.R. accepted on all boats. Orchestra, restaurant. : 
food twenty thousand; when you see its array Send 4c in stamps for summer literature : 
is of countryside items; its interminable HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE & 
abo local stories; its tiresome editorials on the Desbrosses Street Pier, New York E 
Aaa waterworks, the schools, the street-rail- z 
os road, the crops, and the city printing, 5] 
an don’t throw down the contemptible little 

> rag with the verdict that there is nothing 

ail in it. But know this, and know it well: 

call if you could take the clay from your eyes 

oges and read the little paper as it is written, 

a you would find all of God’s beautiful 

a Sorrowing, struggling, aspiring world in 

‘ella; it, and what you saw would make. you 





We touch the little paper with reverent hands. 
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How Much Do You Think 


About Friction—Friction— 


WhenYou Buy Prake Lining? 


It’s too late to think about friction (gripping 
power) when a train is almost on top of you at some 
grade crossing and your brakes won’t answer the 
cal]. Or on many other like occasions when danger 
stares you in the face. When you take your car to 
the supply man or garage—that’s the time to think 
about friction and tell him you must have 





















Cr rrr. 
HYDRAULIC COMPRESee 
Brake Lining-100% 


Thermoid has a friction surface that will grip and hold your 
car—it is friction through and through—from surface to surface. 
Thermoid is made of best quality long-fibre Canadian Asbestos. 
It is spun on wire, woven into cloth, thoroughly impregnated 
with a friction compound, folded, stitched and then hydraulically 
compressed into one single solid mass. Don’t take chances— 
use Thermoid—the 100% friction brake lining. 

Our Guarantee—Thermoid Brake Lining is absolutely 
guaranteed to give more satisfactory results and to out- 
wear any other lining manufactured. Not affected by 
heat, oil, water, gasoline, or dirt. 











TRENTON, N. J. 
Makers of Nassau Tires, Thermoid Radiator Hose and Garden Hose, ete. 








A TRIBE RESCUED 


HE Pikipitanges are not widely known 

among the human families. Theirs js 
a somewhat retiring nature. At the time 
that they were discovered in their haunts 
along the Amazon, they had very nearly 
retired off the face of the earth. How a 
band of explorers saved them. from ex. 
tinction is told in a brief press report from 
Philadelphia: 


Nine survivors of a once populous tribe 
of Indians, hitherto unknown to white 
men, have been found by Dr. William (C, 
Farabee, leader of the University Mu- 
seum’s Amazon Expedition. A letter 
from Dr. Farabee, dated March 16, telling 
of this and other discoveries, was made 
publie to-day by the museum officials. 

An epidemic of grip, Dr. Farabee be- 
lieves, was responsible for the tribe's 
destruction. The Indians were the Piki- 
pitanges, a name heretofore unknown to 
ethnology. No one could be found to 
speak their language, but Dr. Farabee 
succeeded in making a vocabulary of 
170 words, which he will study in the hope 
of finding out to what general branch of 
the Indians this remnant belongs. 

The survivors are a chief, six women, 
and two boys. They were in utter desti- 
tution when the museum’s_ explorers 
found them. Another discovery was the 
remnants of an uncataloged tribe of 
Indians on the Amazon. In the upper 
reaches of the Maraca River, Dr. Farabee 
reported, there once lived a tribe with the 
peculiar characteristic of burying their 
dead in urns of pottery. Poor people, he 
reports, had plain urns, but the richer 
were buried ‘‘in urns fashioned to resemble 
a man, with an effort at portraiture of 
the face, something after the manner of 
the Egyptians.” 


WHO IS OUR NEIGHBOR? 


EVOTION to ‘‘my family,” “my 

friends,’ ‘“‘my city,” and “my 
country” still dominates us, but no longer 
exclusively so. Thanks to our ubiquitously 
inquisitive press, we are given the oppor- 
tunity to sympathize with people across 
the continent or around the world, to 
understand them, and laugh at or weep 
over them. When we learn to talk over a 
wire, we learn to see beyond the horizon 
of our vision. Thus it was that a man in 
Massachusetts reached out and saved the 
life of a small boy in the Bahamas whom 
he did not know and had never seen. The 
story is: told by the Brooklyn Times: 

Down in Nassau, in the Bahamas, a 
negro lad of ten years swallowed, or started 
to swallow, a seed of the native sapodilla, 
and it caught. The seed is nearly an inch 
long, with a barb on each end, and the 
barbs held it fast in the boy’s bronchial 
tubes. The local surgeons were unable 
to aid him, no steamers were plying be- 
tween a nearer port than New York, and 
the victim’s parents were too poor, any- 
way, to employ skilled aid. 

An Episcopal clergyman of Boston, 
whose name is Charles M. Field, heard of 
the case and went to the rescue. He 
arranged to have the boy sent here on a 
liner that stopt in the Bahamas; he cut 
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ihe red tape at the Customs House, Ellis 
Island, and Quarantine, and he got that 
boy to St. Luke’s Hospital just. twenty- 
four hours before death was due, according 
to the specialists who now have him in 
charge. They say the obstruction will be 
removed and the boy will live. 

Ten years ago, who would have thought 
the life of an illiterate negro in an alien 
country worth saving at such a cost? 
What physician would even have estimated 
the possibility of an operation outside the 
charity hospital in the community in 
which he resided? The fact that modern 
surgery is advanced far enough to ac- 
complish such remarkable work, and the 
more important fact that men of the type 
of Charles M. Field are here to stretch the 
limit to save a human from unnecessary 
death, is the best proof available that the 
world can be made worth while for all, if 
individual responsibility for its condition 
is shouldered by all. 


CHROMATIC SURGERY 


have your appendicitis- 
pink, or Nile 
green, this year? Pink would be a more 
cheerful tone, encouraging optimism, but 
green induces tranquillity, and doubtless 
has a sufficiently Lethean quality, when 
dominating walls and ceiling of the operat- 
ing-room; to enable you to forget the bill 
that awaits your recovery. The point is 
that physicians and surgeons are beginning 


ILL you 


operation done in 


to believe the psychologists, who say that 
color affects our moods, and also that our 
moods determine to some extent the suc- 
cess or failure of medical and. surgical 
experiments with our interior economy. 
This 7'he Medical Review explains more 
fully: 


A saffron tie makes us languorous, while 
a purple one inspires us to noble deeds. 
Green produces a state of tranquillity, while 
blue depresses us. And so on. But now 
the chromatic scheme of things entire has 
invaded the operating-room, that hitherto 
domain of the strictly practical. Last 
September Dr. Berkeley Moynihan wrote 
to The Lancet stating that for two and a 
half years he had been using green sheets 
and towels instead of white ones in the 
operating-room, as they were more restful 
to the eye; he had also painted his walls 
green and covered the floor with green 
material. This suggestion was copied by 
some American journals. 

In the next number of The Lancet Dr. 
Milligan expresses himself as being in favor 
of such a scheme, but Dr. Whiteford is 
much more enthusiastic. His operating- 
room he has done tastefully in light French 
blue, the surgeons are drest in white, the 
nurses in blue, and the onlookers red. In 
the next issue a Dr, Jeans states that he 
is doing his operating-rooms in blue this 
year. And so the chromatic chirurgeons 
contribute their impressionistic ideas of 
operating-rooms. In time, let us hope, we 
shall have the perfect polychromatous 
physician; he will bewilder us with some 
such display as this: The anesthetic-room 
will be in rainbow-colors, signifying hope, 
the operating-room will be in red, meaning 
danger, the yew assistant will be green, 
the patient’s relatives will look blue, and 
the future will appear black. Seriously, 
















The greatest improve- 
ment in automobile lighting since 
the adoption of electric light. 


The Howe Searchlight 


“The Lamp with the Wonderful Bracket”’ 


throws a powerful beam of light right where you 
need it. Clamps firmly on the windshield or on a 
bracket within easy reach of and directly in line with 
the vision of the driver. Can be tilted to any angle for 
driving and can be moved to any position 
to read road signs, street names or numbers 
or the light thrown on the motor or back 

in the car. Easily removable by loosen- 
ing a thumb screw—with extension cord 
provides a big powerful Trouble 
Lamp. 


Howe “Universal Joint’ 
Bracket 


enables you to turn the 
Howe’ Searchlight in 
every direction at any angle, for- 
ward, backward, up or down, an easy unrestricted move- 
ment and always in the line of your vision. No taper 
joints, friction clamps, discs or swivels to wear out or rust. 
The coil spring construction gives permanent and even 









tension—the Howe Searchlight “‘stays put” in any position, unaffected by jolts, jars or 
vibration. 


No exposed wiring—wire is contained in and protected by the bracket. 
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The One Perfect Light 


The Howe Searchlight, with its powerful nitrogen 
lamp, is a big current saver. Why burn headlights in the 
city? The law says you must dim them anyway. 


With the Howe Searchlight on the windshield or 
stationary bracket, it is tilted down to light the road 
ahead and the angle is such that the driver of an ap- 
proaching car can pass without the slightest dazzle or 
glare reaching his eyes. The small amount of current 
consumed enables the Howe Searchlight to be used 
with a small storage battery or dry cells. 


+ With Rear View Mirror 
Price $7.50 Attachment $1.50 Extra 
Complete with Howe “Universal Joint” Bracket and attaching clamp. Don’t buy a 


cheaper light. It’s dearer in the end. If a “just as good’’ searchlight can be made any 
cheaper, we will make it. 
























Buy the Lamp with 
the Wonderful 
Bracket 


. with $7.50 and we will send you a HOWE 

Send in the Coupon Howe Searchlight subject to your MFG. CO. 

approval. Your money returned if you are not more than delighted. 50-61 JE 24th St. 
icago 


Or your dealer can get one for you if he hasn’t yet stocked it. 


The Dealer’s Big Opportunity for 1916 


There will be an avalanche of orders for Howe Searchlights. 
Don’t risk your business reputation by trying to sell inferior and 
cheaper lights even if you do make a few cents extra profit on the 
casual sale. Push the Big Seller. 


I enclose $7.50. 
Send me one Howe 

Searchlight subject to my 
approval. 


Get a Howe Searchlight on your new car. The dealer can 
get you one if it is not already Standard Equipment. 


Name 


Howe Manufacturing Co. 


59-61 E. 24th St., Chicago Address 
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The natural foot is perfect. 
balances properly, gives easy poise and a 
sure stride. 
because most shoes do not give them a 
chance. 


Mail Orders Filled 





Back to Nature 


It flexes and 


Not many feet are natural, 


The 


Coward 


with the Nature Tread last gives your 


t a chance to be what Nature intended 


they should be. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren Street) 
Send for Catalog 
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wash. No linen to soil. 
made from sugar maple. 
Includes wood fibre table 
cover and napkins. 41 pieces 





mapigware 


Mapleware|[unch Set 


For all informal lunches and 
dinners — picnics — touring 
parties — bridge lunches — 


No dishes to 
All 


nquets. 


set. Holds hot and semi- 
uid foods perfectly. Keep 


a few sets ready for many uses. 


Complete in carton 
At most good stores, 25c. 


THE OVAL WOOD DISH COMPANY 


Main Office, Delta, Ohio 


York, New Orleans, San Francisco, Toledo, 0. 











however, it is time that some such restful 
shade to the eyes as light green should 
supplant the glaring white of many 
hospitals, the dazzling operating-room, 
the cheerless corridors, and the monotonous 
patients’ rooms. 





A COURTEOUS AMBUSH IN’THE AIR 


HE code of honor in combat is not 
jealously observed in Europe, save by 
the aviation corps. Freed from much of 
the ruck and reek of war by their easy poise 
far above it, they can take time and pains 


to be gentlemen-warriors. It is not strange 


to find them observing amenities scrupu- 
lously, and yet in obedience to a law that 
has never been spoken or written between 
the two adversaries. When an enemy air- 
man has been captured or killed behind 
the lines, it has often been related how 
an aeroplane soars swiftly aloft and flies 
recklessly over the hostile lines to drop 
word of the unlucky man’s name and fate. 
So it is not surprizing to find even the air- 
battles conductéd on lines of courtesy. 
The following story, told by the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, concerns an English avia- 
tor, Capt. B. J. Slade, of the. Royal Flying 
Corps, and the great Immelmann, of the 
German l"lying Corps, who is so redoubt- 
able that they say in the English hangars: 
“Tt’s no disgrace to be caught and shot 
down by him!” We read: 

Slade, with his pilot, Captain Darley, 
were flying over the German lines when 
Immelmann swooped upon them from the 
rear with his machine gun in action. The 
first intimation of danger received by the 
Englishmen was a stream of lead through 
their petrol-tank. Riding on fuel was no 
longer possible, so the- startled British 
aviators tipped the nose of the plane 
downward and plunged toward the earth, 
followed closely by the German who still 
kept his machine gun spitting bullets 
through their machine. 

**He hardly once got off of the target,” 
says Captain Slade, who, miraculously, 
lives to tell the tale. 

The pilot’s thumb was mangled by a 
bullet, and while the pursued and pursuing 
machines were cleaving the atmosphere at 
high speed, and while the machine gun 
kept at its work, Captain Slade amputated 
Captain Darley’s thumb with a penknife. 
The wounded man managed to land safely. 
Lieutenant Immelmann, aware that the 
Englishmen were alive, planed down to 
earth and came forward to them to make 
a polite offer of assistance. 

‘“‘He behaved in a kindly manner,” 
writes Captain Slade. ‘‘He is a gentleman, 
and I hope that if we capture him he will 
be treated as one.” 

A bit of the romance of war is revealed 
in print occasionally and _ constitutes 
proof that human nature is about as it 
always was. The history of warfare 
while it is in the making always is too 
much blotched with blood to be otherwise 
than sickening. But a few of the many 
deeds of gallantry that leaven the saturnalia 
of slaughter are reported. As time passes 


they are remembered, while the scenes 
of the abattoir are obscured by distance, 
and the war of the past becomes heroic 
and romantic. 
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Immelmann has caused more trouble 
to the British aviators than any other threg 
men of his Corps, and yet when a writer 
for the Berliner Tageblatt asked two English. 
men found in a prison-camp whether they 
hated the German flier, they looked at 
him in astonishment. ‘‘Hate!” they cried, 
“Not a bit of it! He flies, fights, and 
shoots hard; he’s a soldier. We have no 
hatred for soldiers.”” The same _ writer 
gives us a brief sketch of this hero, who is 
described as ‘‘a modest, reticent soldier, 
with large, quiet eyes.’’ He continues: 

Of the dangers of his air-battles, Immel- 
mann never speaks. Danger and luck are 
personal experiences which he jealously 
keeps to himself. As a flier he aets 
quickly and talks just as little as sensible 
men do. His features, however. brighten 
and his voice warms when he speaks of the 
Kaiser’s personally written letter. He was 
particularly happy that the Kaiser con- 
gratulated him on his tweifth victory at the 
very moment when his fighting unit was 
able to report to headquarters his thir- 
teenth. The story goes that the Kaiser 
crossed out ‘‘twelfth’’ and wrote over it 
“‘thirteenth,’’ remarking: 

‘**One can’t write as fast as Immelmann 
shoots.” 





A STRANGE BATTLE 


N the swamps and forests on the Austro- 

Russian front there is a war going on 
of which we know little. The reports from 
Vienna and Petrograd do not give the 
story, but a glimpse is afforded in the 
Sunday editions of the New York Tribune, 
where are appearing the best war-stories 
of French, German, and Adstrian corre- 
spondents, in the translations of William 
L. McPherson. One of them tells of an 
engagement between an Austrian battalion 
and a large number of Cossacks in a 
damp woodland district of Galicia. The 
author of the story is Herr Roda Roda, 
described as ‘‘the most prolific and brilliant 
of the Austrian war-correspondents.”’ Here 
is a graphic account of the night advance 
and the dawn of day to soldiers weary, 
wet, and footsore: 


Such a silent advance into gloomy, un- 
known Russia has its own beauty. The 
night is still, hanging like a dark veil 
over the land. One sees nothing of the 
villages which lie to the right and left; 
one has no idea of the depth of the woods 
which open before him and then close 
again; one feels only the sand or the 
clayey soil. under his feet, and has but one 
measure for everything—the passing of time. 

No sound anywhere. An icy breeze 
from the northeast blows in light puffs 
over us and whistles through the bare 
branches. Our men move along, silent and 
patient. Occasionally one lifts his head 
and scans the sky. Have the heavy clouds 
which have obscured the night broken at 
last and will the sun appear? For the sun 
—that is their greatest longing. They have 
dreamed of it when the rain beat for hours 
and hours on the tin of their eating uten- 
sils and they have sighed for it in the 
dampness of the cramped trenches. 

To-day the sun is coming. With a pale, 
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** Tarvia-X’ 





A story of good 
roads at low cost—see photos above. 








LL over the country there 
is a strong movement 
in favor of better roads. 


Taxpayers are beginning to 
realize that good roads are an 
asset; poor roads a Aability. 


The proper kind of roads in a 
community means increased 
property values, more acces- 
sible markets, reduced trans- 
portation expenses, 


The important question now 
is—‘‘*Can good roads be built at 
/ow cost?”’ 


The answer is—‘‘Yes, if Tarvia 
is used’”’—and here are the facts. 


For many years, outside of the 
heavy traffic zones in large 
centres, macadam roads were 
recognized as the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory. 


The advent of the automobile 
changed this. Macadam roads, 
as then constructed, rapidly 
disintegrated under motor car 
traffic. 


French engineers were the first 


to make this discovery. They, 
also, were the first to find a 
remedy, namely, the use of tar 
preparations instead of water in 
building macadam roads. 


In this country, The Barrett 
Company took up the problem 
in 1902 and developed Tarvia in 
various grades. This treatment 
was wonderfully successful, re- 
sulting in better roads at lower 
cost than ever before. 


Since that date thousands of 
miles of roadways in this coun- 
try have been treated with Tar- 
via and today atarviated roadway 
with its firm, easy traction sur- 
face, free from dust and mud, 
is a blessing to hundreds of 
communities. 


The first cost of building a tar- 
viated road is not greatly in ex- 
cess of the cost of constructing 
plain macadam. The saving in 
maintenance expense, however, 
is usually greater than the cost 
of the Tarvia treatment. 


In other words, a tarviated road 
is really less expensive than ordt- 


The Gul Company 
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Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Tue Paterson MANUFACTURING Company, Limited: Montreal 
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nary dusty, muddy, water-bound 
macadam. 


If taxpayers realized that at prac- 
tically no extra cost they could 
secure a firm, waterproof, dust- 
less and mudless road they 
would be far more strenuous in 
their demands that tarviated 
roads be built. 


Illustrated booklet on request. 


Special 
Service Department 


In order to bring the facts be- 
fore taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Com- 
pany has organized a Special 
Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. 


If you will write to nearest office 
regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced 
engineers. 


This service is free. 


If you want better roads and 
lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 


Cincinnati 
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You may be a Republican or a Democrat 


or a Bull Moose, but I'll bet thar’s one sort 


of Democracy you believe in. 
That’s the true Democracy of 


the Pipe Smoke. 


x 


10c Tins 
Sc Metal-lined Bags 


One Pound 
Class Humidors 





ND the truly democratic pipe smoke is 
VELVET. Its price puts it in every- 
body’s reach. 


That dime you pay for a tin of VELVET 


buys the best leaf from Ken- 
tucky’s world famous tobacco 
section. 

It buys VELVET'S wonderful 
smoking qualities naturally brought 
to full, mellow maturity. 

It buys dozens of generous pipe- 
fuls that are mild,fragrant andsmooth 
as only a naturally matured tobacco 
can be. o— 






Liggett < Meyers Tobacco Ce. wee 


‘ 















iridescent glimmer it| announces its im- 
minence on the horizon, gladdening with its 
first. light hundreds of thousands of hard, 
beard-covered countenances. 

Presently day breaks. Again around 
about the marching column lies the mo- 
notonous, melancholy, rolling country 
which in the last weeks its feet have 
trodden and into which its spades have 
dug. These are the same windmills which 
reach their shattered arms into the air, 
the same poor frozen birches on the road- 
side, and on the right hand are the same 
black, cloddy woods which we have so often 
encountered. 

Suddenly there comes a shot—a short, 
slight report. Not one of our people turns 
his head. Only one of the munitions-train 
animals which trot behind the company in 
long teams pricks up his ears for a moment. 

The captain guides his horse up the left 
bank of the road and inspects the train. 
His square, creased ‘sce, which never 
smiles, extends to the men an unspoken 
morning greeting. Every day the com- 
pany awaits that greeting. And evening 
never comes without the captain having 
looked for a second earnestly and curiously 
into the eyes of every one of his soldiers. 
His people know that, and it makes them 
strong and tough. 


News comes that the wood just ahead 
is full of unmounted Cossacks. The 
knowledge satisfies the captain, who is 
willing enough to advance against a known 
enemy, whatever its numbers. At a fast 
march the company approaches the wood, 
through a clayey, clinging soil. It will 
be hand-to-hand combat—wood-fighting, 
which means either victory at the first 
dash or a prolonged struggle—‘‘work for 
clubbed muskets and fists.”” As they come 
nearer, firing breaks out from the trees 
ahead. They hasten their pace to a run 
and spread out their line. So commences a 
strange battle that ends yet more strangely. 
As we read: 


Our captain lies on the skirmish-line. 
He has taken the gun of a wounded man 
and aims long and carefully before he 
pulls the trigger. Suddenly he springs 
up. For a moment we see his square, 
wrinkled face, stiff and impassive as ever; 
then he swings the rifie-butt over his head 
and shouts: 

‘*Forward!”’ 

The companies are in a narrow, closely 
concentrated line behind him. An iron 
rain greets us. 

We dash over the first corpses of the 
enemy. From the soft bed- of the fir- 
needles long, blood-stained arms stretch 
after us—arms of men ‘with yellowish, 
distorted faces. 

Again we are forced to seek cover on 
the ground. Too many of our people 
have already fallen. And the enemy, 
whose front is not yet uncovered, bends 
around on both sides of us. We must 
have regard for the safety of our rear. 
Our first skirmish-line. takes the form of 
a shallow, wide-spread curve. 

On the wings the tumult breaks out 
anew. The captain crawls on his stomach 
along the front. His people must know 
that he is with them. 

All at once he receives a start. There 
lies a Russian officer among our soldiers. 
His youthful, handsome face is as white 
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as the snow on the branches. His eyes 
roll and the pale lips try to form a word. 
The captain bends over him. A file-leader 
says: ‘Breast and upper leg.” They 
bandage the badly wounded man and give 
him something to drink. 

Our captain wants to go ahead. Then 
the Russian says to him softly and in cor; 
rect German, ‘‘ Don’t shoot!” 

The captain pushes his cap back on his 
neck and lifts his eyebrows. 

‘‘How so? Will you surrender?” 

The other tries to smile. His big, fine 
teeth gleam white. 

‘“We are Don Cossacks. We do not sur- 
render. But we have had nothing to eat. 
It is four days already. The horses are 
dead. And the Russians are already far 
away.” 

‘‘How many are there of you?’’ asks the 
commandant, 

‘‘We were strong, six sontnias, perhaps. 
But the woods, the woods! There we 
stick day and night. And fight and fight. 
jach for himself, each alone, each without 
hope.” 

Our captain presses the wounded man, 
who seeks to raise his upper body, softly 
back on the ground. 

And while the wood right and left rings 
with the echoes of musketry he kneels 
hesitatingly beside the Cossack officer. 
For the first time something of a soft ex- 
pression steals over his impassive coun- 
tenance. There is a slight quiver about 
the curves of his mouth. 

**You must surrender,” he says, after a 


pause, curtly and decisively. “It is an 
unequal combat.” 
The Russian shakes his head. : 
‘*They: will not; we will not. We are 


” 


Don Cossacks. 

‘**But you must.” 

The captain springs up and gives the 
battalion-bugler the order, ‘Cease firing.” 

The signal is heard with the greatest 
difficulty amid the thousand-voiced tumult. 
But slowly it gets the upper hand. 

Suddenly the fire ceases along the entire 
line. Only in the depth of the wood a 
few single shots still ring out. 

Again the captain bends over the injured 
man. 

‘*We will tell them, youand I. You will 
give the command to your people. You 
must give it. And I shall honor your 
heroes; for they are heroes.” 

Four men improvise a litter. The Rus- 
sian is placed on it. He groans at every 
step of the bearers and his eyes wander 
from one of them to the other. Our 
captain goes, head erect, into the darkness 
of the wood. Behind him go the two 
bearers with the officer. We wait and wait, 
clinging breathlessly to the ground. 

The sun creeps through the branches and 
spreads its soft, grateful warmth over us. 
And of a sudden we are strangely softened, 
overcome by the light of the day and by 
the gleam of humanity which, as from an- 
other world, for once falls into our hard, 
hard life. 

The minutes pass, slow and noiseless, 
coming and going without fighting, with- 
out bloodshed, without horror. 

As the sun mounts higher and higher, 
the Cossacks gradually gather in our 
neighborhood. They stream toward us 
from all directions. The first of them are 
distrustful and sullen, the last of them 
storming and hungry. 

We are horrified at the nameless suffer- 
ing in their lean, misery-smitten faces. 
Then we turn our bread sacks over—and 
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Money-making Light in your 
office, factory or store 


Money-making light is not brilliant light, but 
light of the right intensity directed to the right 
places. It makes employees more efficient. 






































In offices and banks, they make 
fewer mistakes. 

In factories, they do more and bet- 
ter work with less waste and fewer 
accidents. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


makes it easy to get good light. Alba changes the dazzling 


In stores, they feel better and are 
more courteous. Customers buy more 
—without always knowing why—and 
carry away a good impression of 
the store. 


a 


light from high-power Tungsten lamps into mellow light 
that is kind to the eye, and spreads it evenly over large 





areas or concentrates it where most needed. 
Alba gets the most light for the current, and sometimes 
reduces expense (less current). 


Condensed Facts for Busy Men 
may be had free by sending coupon for any of the 
books listed below. These tell the simple principles 
of good light. They also advertise Alba glass. 










1—Homes 4—Stores 7—Hotels 10—Hospitals 
2—Department Stores 5—Offices &—Banks 11—Churches 
3—Restaurants 6—Clubs 9—Theatres 

















Send me 
Lighting Informa- 
tion on Subjects 













Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Ltd Toronto 
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Value 


WNERSHIP of a motor car is but 

a means to an end—and that end 
is Service. All other considerations are 
of minor importance. Consequently, 
Service is the element that accurately 
determines Value. 

When we assert that Maxwell Motor 
Cars represent an exceeding value, we 
base that statement on concrete and 
indisputable evidence of a service record 
that stands unparalleled. 

Being a matter of vital consequence to 
you, we again refer to this fact: that a 
stock Maxwell car conclusively proved its 
worth by traveling 500 miles a day for 
forty-four consecutive days and nights— 
without a motor stop—without motor repairs 
or readjustments—averaging 21.88 miles 
per gallon of gasoline. 

The World’s Motor Non-Stop Mileage 
Record, established in January, 1916, by 
a Maxwell Touring Car is authenticated 
by the American Automobile Association. 
It is not open to question. 

Facts outweigh opinions. Knowing the 
facts, your own judgment must suggest a 
motor car purchase that will be an 
investment for, rather than a mortgage 
against, the future. 


The prices, including Full Equipment, are: 
Touring Car, $655. Roadster, $635. 
One Chassis, three other Body Styles. 


Thaxwell 


Motor Company ’ Detroit .Mich, 









































we shudder at the bestial ravenousness 
with which men can eat. 

Our captain and the wounded Russian 
come with the last group. Both smile a 
smile such as I have never seen before. 

At midday we get in touch with the 
neighboring division. We bring in 540 
Don Cossacks, prisoners. 


A NOVEL RUSSO-GERMAN ALLIANCE 


HOSE who imagine, from German 

affidavits of Cossack atrocities, that 
the German can not tolerate the Russ and 
would shoot him on sight like a rabid cur 
should read the tale of one who has visited 
the Russian front and seen concrete evi- 
dences of the friendly hostility that ob- 
tains there. Such a story is that of Cyril 
Brown, in the New York Times, and the 
fact that he was permitted to send it 
apparently uncensored out of Pinsk should 
add weight to its testimony. The cor- 
respondent made the particular observa- 
tions described in this article on the estate 
of Countess Pushwafska, which at that 
time was a battle-field. He tells of being 
taken through the chateau by hospitable 
Germans, who pointed out with regret the 
fact that many of the Countess’s antiques 
are not genuine. This chateau is the head- 
quarters of the German colonel in charge 
of this sector of the line. Mr. Brown 
expresses some wonder that they choose 
such an exposed position for their quarters, 
and this leads to the story of the ‘‘ Russo- 
German Alliance.’’ The good old Colonel 
is quite frank about it, as we read: 


“The Russians know perfectly well 
we’re here, just as we know where the 
Russians have their headquarters,’ he 
smiled. ‘‘But there seems to be a sort 
of unwritten agreement, a_ telepathic 
mutual understanding, not to shoot up 
one another’s headquarters, and so far 
the Russians have behaved like gentle- 
men. The Russians whom we have 
opposed to us are really very anstdndig,” 
which meant quite a decent sort. And 
then he told a little incident to illustrate 
what really fine fellows the Russians here, 
at least, were. 

A small German patrol in command 
of a sergeant had reached the Russian 
lines under cover of darkness, but were 
discovered and fired upon, and the sergeant 
shot dead. When the Russians discovered 
that the German patrol, instead of running 
away, were actually creeping up to the dead 
body of their leader and trying to recover 
it, the Russians ceased firing, and allowed 
the German soldiers to carry off the body 
unmolested, which the kindly old Colonel 
thought was a decidedly chivalrous act 
on the part of the Russians. 

One of the other officers told me anothe: 
story to show what honest fellows the 
Russians out here were, and which in- 
cidentally showed that the east and west 
fronts are poles apart as far as the char- 
acter of the fighting goes. Way out in the 
middle, between the two lines, German 
and Russian advanced posts were working 
quite openly within forty yards of each 
other. They had an unspoken agreement 
not to molest one another, and went about 
their job of digging and fortifying with 
never a thought of cover, returning home 








in the evening and coming out again in 
the morning. 

One day, tho, a Russian officer came 
out to inspect progress, who evidently 
didn’t know about this new code of 
etiquette. Seeing a party of Germans 
working within forty yards of the Russians 
the officer took a rifle away from one cf 
the men and fired at the Germans, hitting 
one of them. The surprized Teutons 
hustled to their stacked arms and returned 
the insult, shooting the Russian officer dead, 
to the joy, said the narrator, of the honest 
Russians, who made signs to the German’s 
comrades conveying the information that 
the: violator of the armistice was really 
dead. The Germans thereupon laid 
down their arms, and both parties went 
about their work again as if nothing had 
happened. 


Visiting the firing-line, they stood about 
‘in splendid target groups,” says the 
writer, and even sauntered down the line 
outside of the trenches, ‘‘until the horrible 
truth dawned on us that we couldn't 
deceive even ourselves about the heroic 
stuff.”” He continues: 


‘ 


War-corresponding on the Jassjolda 
seemed as safe} a pastime as playing golf; 
fighting on the Jassjolda an ideal open-air 
recreation. No shots appear to be ever 
exchanged out here; at least I heard none 
in the course of an afternoon. Both 
Germans and Russians just work or loaf 
about with impunity, for no artillery 
fires and the distance makes both parties 
safe from rifle-fire. 

The distance that lent enchantment 
to ‘this battle-scene was 2,700 yards be- 
tween the German and Russian lines, 
too far for rifle-fire to be effective, an 
officer explained, tho he added that by 
shooting up into the air the Russians could 
reach them; but the bullets would drop 
in so slowly that you could almost catch 
them in your hand. Then he explained 
that this was, of course, a slight exagger- 
ation, and that they, of course, didn’t 
attempt to play ball with bullets. The 
Russians, as a matter of fact, he added, do 
shoot a lot of rifle-ammunition into the 
air, but they have regular business-hours 
for it. He offered the following time-table 
as covering the daily Russian routine, 
as far as they had been able to observe: 


M.—Russians go patrolling. 


4A.M.— 7A.) 
7A.M.— 9A.M.—Coffee (or maybe tea). 
9 A.M.—11 A.M.—Russians indulge in rifle-firing. 
11A4.M.— 1 p.mM.—Apparently devoted to the toilet. 
1 p.M.— 4 p.M.—Dinner, rest, and recreation. 
4p.M.— 5 P.M.—Setting haystacks on fire between 
lines. 
5 P.M.— 7 P.M.—Tea. 
7 P.M.—11 P.M.—Patrols. 


The Colonel said that the restful quiet 
of battle was also broken occasionally 
when the Russian infantry makes what 
the Germans have humorously labeled a 
Sitzangriff, or sitting-down attack. 

‘“‘On these oceasions,’”’ said the Colonel, 
“they sit on the banks of the Jassjolda 
and shoot like mad, without making the 
slightest pretense at trying to advance. 
Hence our use of the technical term 
Sitzangriff.”’ 

This whimsical phenomenon the Ger- 
mans tried to explain to themselves by 
the theory that the Russian infantry 
were required to get rid of certain minimum 
quantities of ammunition in order that 
they might be able to make some sort of 
a showing in their reports of ‘warlike 
activity.” 
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“We're cleaned out! 


—Just because you wouldn’t 
let me buy that Protectograph Mi 
Check Writer.”’ ~ ge 


The Partner’s 
Mistake 


“But we write so few checks, I thought —” 


“Well, this ONE raised check was enough to wipe out all the 
money we had in the bank—and it hurts our credit besides. And to 
think that just a few dollars would have saved us.” 


ese 
Check Writer 213 pues 


Writes and protects the full amount 
in the body of the check, draft, or other 
negotiable instrument, exact to the 
penny, in two vivid colors, all at one 
operation. A complete word to each 
stroke of the handle. 






The ‘Todd 


. ‘6 %° 
ec Each character is “shredded 


through the paper, and insoluble ink 
forced through the shreds (the basic 
and exclusive Todd patent, which is 
the foundation of the entire check-pro- 
The only Protectograph is the Todd Protectograph. he 
word Protectograph is our registered trade mark. 


ZeEe¥ FIFTEEN DOLLARSTWENTY SEVEN CENTS 


(Amount words in red—Denominations in black) 

Endorsed by nearly 500,000 satisfied users, including U. S. Treasury, probably 95 per 
cent. of the commercial banks and public institutions, and by hundreds of thousands of con- 
servative business houses in all lines. The Protectograph System has never failed to protect 
the signature of its user. 


Price (if purchased before the present stock is 
exhausted) $35. Due to rising cost of all mater- 
ials, price must be advanced very shortly to $40, 


When you buy a Check Writer with the name of Todd upon it, you 
are certain of getting an instrument that represents the last word in the 
development of protection, speed, serviceability, and backed with the 
most liberal guarantee of lasting satisfaction. We have never rendered a 
bill to any original purchaser for ordinary replacements or repairs. 


PEERLESS CHECK WRITER—now added to our line—$35. 


PROTOD CHECKS AND DRAFTS—made only for users of the 
Protectograph and Peerless machines. Each check on special Chemical- 
Fibre PROTOD Protective paper, registere< and safeguarded like U.S. 
Bank notes. Forgery-proof. Write for samples and prices. 

Check raising is getting to be as common as shop lifting. It happens every day, some- 
where, everywhere. If all the raised-check cases were allowed to get in the newspapers, 
where ‘all business men could see them, there would be Five Million Todd Machines in use 
to-day, instead of about 500,000. Are you one of the unprotected who are carrying a// 


the risk? 
Mail This Coupon 
For Confidential 


Information —- 


Letterhead showing responsible business connection 
must accompany coupon 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., 1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 1899 
World's Largest Makers of Check Protecting Devices 





The Famous Old 
“Not Over” 
Protectograph 












I’ To Todd Protectograph Co., 1143 Uni- 
/ versity Ave., Rochester, N. Y¥., May ‘16 


FREE 


Please send to address on attach- 
ed letterhead your Confidential 
Book on Check Raising by a World- 
Famous Detective, and Samples of 
Protectograph Check Writing. 
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Sleeve -valve Motor 


More power, size for size,"than amy other 
type of motor— 

Greater flexibility, cylinder for cylinder, 
than, any other type of motor— 

Much longer life, mile for mile, than any 
other type of motor— 

Virtually o vibration and of course easily 
the nearest approach to absolute silence. 

These are points of superiority inherent 
in the sleeve-valve motor me h we will gladly 
demonstrate and prove to you. 











More Power With Virtuz 


Any one of these advantages is sufficient 
to establish your preference for a sleeve-valve 
motored car. 

But the sleeve-valve motor is superior to 
any other type in another and even more 
important way. 

All other types of motors are at their best 
while still new. 

The sleeve-valve motor is at its best long 
after any other type of motor will have out- 
run its usefulness. 


All other types ofmotors mu: 
bon removed every fer thousand 
valves ground and resated. Th 
Jose in power and flexibilityand bec 


The sleeve-valve motor only 
sweeter as it piles up mileage, 
actually serves to make It smooth 
more flexible, more porerful. 


These advantages peculiar to 
valve motor have noatompanyin; 


The Willys-Overland Compa: 


“Maden. S.A.” 


OBA) ONES OR PEO 











eye? . bh \ \ 
bez ip! Meets 
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irtually No Vibration 


{motors must have car- 
ev thousand miles and 
eted. They steadily 
biltyand become noisier. 


motor only runs the 
! . 
) mileage, for carbon 
ke it smoother, quieter, 
werful, 


peculiar to the sleeve- 
ompanying disadvan- 


tages of any nature to offset them in the 
slightest degree. 


First cost is a very little more than other 
types of motor, but it is a less expensive 
motor in the end. 


Our enormous production enables us to 
equip the Willys-Knight cars with these 
superlatively efficient motors and still keep 
the price several hundred dollars below the 
cost of any other Knight motored car. 


ompany, Toledo, Ohio 


sU. S.A." 


DIRE O a OE 


Model 8483 


Roadster $1095 


fob Toledo 





Willys-Knight cars now have superlative- 
ly quiet spiral bevel gears to balance their 
superlatively quiet motors. 

The demand for Willys-Knight cars is 
growing faster than our ability to increase 
the production. 

iscuss with the Overland dealer the 
many advantages these cars offer over any 
other and place your order now. 

Don’t wait until the rush of spring buy- 
ing slows up the deliveries. 
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The FRANKLIN CAR 








N the remarkable list 
of successful men 
who own and drive 

Franklin Cars there is an 
astonishing number of 
prominent physicians and 
surgeons. 

The busy doctor uses 
his car all the time. 

He is subject to emer- 
gency calls—needs to be 
sure of his car. 

A car that he can leave 
at the curbin cold weather 
without freezing, or drive 


~~ 


Motorist’s Dollar is Shrinking.” 


Every practical-minded motorist should read the new book, ““Why the Average 
Send us your name on a postcard for a copy. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 








hard on the hottest day 
without boiling. 

He must have a car easy 
to get into and out of. One 
that he can ride in all day 
without fatigue. 

The typical Franklin owner, 
whether he is a doctor or not, y 
is a man who buys his car to 4 
use. 





If the average motorist drove 
his car a thousand miles or more a 
month, he would get a light on 
service, upkeep and depreciation 
that would give him some rea/ 
standards for judging motor car_ 
values. 
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He has the world’s most wonderful memory, 
Quick as lightning he can give the population of 
any place in America of over 5000—He can give 
every important date in world history—He has 300,000 facts 
and figures stored away in his brain. Give this man Wm. 
Berol 15 minutes a day and he will strengthen your memory 





immeasurably. 


you the secret of practical, scientific, mental discipline. It | 


Is an astonishing y simple and easy sys stem which makes 

“‘mind wonders”’ out of “‘mind wanderers.’’ You will remem- 
ber names, faces, dates, prices, books, lectures, speeches, etc. 
Send to-day for confidential, interesting free information on 
No agents. 





memory building direct by mail. 


Dept. 640, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue. New York 


In popular form, his new mail course will give | 


| 
| 





10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 


\BrictsonTires 


§ A specific 10,000 mile written 
arantee for every Brictson 
ire user. Tire economy and 
rine a against punctures, 
lowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 
son Tires are rut. oil and 
gasoline proof and wonder- 
fullyresilientandeasy riding, 


TRY _BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Find out at our risk the wonderful 
service aualities s of Brictson Pneuma- 









tic Tires, ay unless satisfied. 
Write today for details of Free Trial 
d riptive book, 
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A DEAF-BLIND PRODIGY 


ELEN KELLER was practically the 
pioneer in the development of the 
deaf-blind, but others are now busy in the 
same training who bid fair to equal her in 


learning and expression. One of these is 


a little girl of thirteen, a pupil of the State - 


of Kentucky, one of the first States to 
establish a competent school for its deaf- 
blind. Her achievements are truly remark- 
able, 
of silence and darkness in which her child- 
hood began. She has attained a vocabulary 
of 1,500 words, and is able to communicate 
freely by sign-manual or the spoken word, 


when one considers the utter blank 


besides learning to sew skilfully with needle 
and thread, operate a loom, write on a 
typewriter, and study history, geography, 
English, Braille. She 
has accomplished all this, too, with the loss 
of none of the natural gaiety and light- 
heartedness of the ordinary child. ‘She 


is interested in the things other children 


and arithmetic in 


are interested in,’”’ declares a writer in the 


Louisville Courier-Journal, and adds: 


She plays with her dolls, feeding them, 
dressing them, rolling them in her doll- 
buggy, just as other little girls do. She is 
extremely fond of jewelry and of pretty 
clothes—a saucer of ice-cream never gives 
her the pleasure that a new ribbon does. 
She is unusually neat and orderly in the 
care of her possessions, and is capable of 
righteous indignation whenever her things 
are injured or disturbed by the other 
children. 

Many 
disposition, 


of the deaf-blind are moody in 
subject to fits of uncon- 
trollable anger, but Oma is and always 
has been most tractable and_ sweet- 
tempered. She accepts whatever comes 
to her and obeys without question. This 
philosophical attitude toward life is per- 
haps the secret of her happiness and the 
cause of her spirituelle expression which 
charms at the first glance at her face. 
Like most philosophers, she possesses a 
keen sense of humor. 

it is 


To realize what this really means, 


to look back for a moment to 


of her 


necessary 
that dark beginning 
That early stage is feelingly described: 


Thirteen years ago in Wysox, Ohio 
County, Ky., a little girl was born who was 
destined to achieve in her education a 
triumph almost unique in the history of 
mankind. When this little girl was 
eighteen months old she suffered an illness 
of spinal meningitis, and it is supposed 
that she lost her hearing then, tho it is 
uncertain whether she ever heard, as up 
to the time that she became ill she had 
never spoken. From the time that she 
was eighteen months old until she was 
five years old she was in bed, unable to 
walk, to speak, and finally to see, for at 
some time during that helpless invalidism 
the optic nerve was destroyed. 

So it was that when she was well enough 
to toddle about on little ankles undeveloped 
because of lack of use, she faced a life of 
absolute silence and darkness. Three years 
of unimaginable monotony followed, so 
that her eighth birthday found her ignorant 
of her own name, of even the fact that 
things and people and places hve names, 


childhood. 
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iof the meaning of all human relationships. 
The world for her consisted of the dozen 
or more people whom she happened to 
touch as she moved about her mother’s 
little home; the universe was bounded 
by the fence around the small yard. 

She was conscious of such sensations 
as are shared in common with the lower 
animals—hunger, thirst, warmth, cold, 
fatigue, pain, and bodily satisfaction, but 
she was unable to express such primitive 
feelings as these. Days, blank, meaning- 
less, hopeless, lay behind her; apparently 
the same dreary stretch of time lay ahead 
of her. 

But in November, after her eighth 
birthday, a change came into her life. 
In the spring of that year the Kentucky 
legislature, to whose attention the case 
of a girl fourteen years old, residing in 
Covington, who had recently lost her sight 
and hearing, had been directed, appropri- 
ated $600 a year for the education of the 
State’s deaf-blind children in the State 
School for the Deaf, at Danville. In the 
fall the little girl in Covington, a large 
part of whose education had already been 
accomplished, decided to remain at home, 
but the relatives of the little girl in Wysox, 
hearing of the opportunity which the school 
offered, brought her to Danville. 


Then came the great enlightenment. 
Miss Sophia K. Alcorn, who had been 
trained for teaching the deaf at Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., was chosen 
as her teacher. We are assured that the 
results teacher and scholar together have 
attained call from the observer the inevi- 
table comment, “‘ The teacher is as wonder- 
ful as the child.”’ Of the’progress of Oma’s 
education we are told as follows: 


On account of enforced absences because 
of illness, Oma has been under instruction 
only about forty months; she is now doing 
sixth-grade work, and in many things out- 
classes normal children of her age. But 
more than by her fund of information and 
her use of English, the visitor is imprest 
by her marvelous power of understanding 
speech by merely placing her hand on the 
speaker’s throat. Of the hundred or more 
deaf-blind in the United States only three 
or four can ‘‘read the lips,” that is, under- 
stand speech by placing the hand on the 
mouth and throat. Oma is not only an 
expert by this method, but she is able by 
simply resting her hand on the speaker’s 
throat to understand all that is said to her. 

‘‘How did you ever begin with her?” 
is the question continually asked Miss 
Alcorn. 

“T had first to give her the idea that 
things had names,” she answered. ‘So 
I put several toys into her hand and when 
she selected a doll I spelled ‘ d-o-l-l’ against 
her palm, using the letters of the manual 
alphabet. It took her eight days to realize 
that the movements she felt were to be 
connected with the object she held. After 
about ten days a doll’s bed seemed to 
interest her and I gave her the word ‘bed.’ 
In one month’s time she had learned four 
words—‘ doll,’ ‘ cow,’ ‘ bed,’ and ‘ball,’ and 
would hold up her hand and spell them to 
me when I put the objects into her hand.” 

From the beginning, Miss Alcorn said 
that she let Oma feel her mouth as she 
spoke so that as soon as possible she might 
get the idea that people communicated 
with each other by word of mouth... Some 
weeks after Oma came to school Miss 








“What’s in a Name?” 


N this case there is much “in a name,” for 
MULTI-TUBE is exactly what the “name” 
implies—an inner tube built up of many sheets of thin 
rubber “fused” into a tough, elastic ile of wonderful 
tensile strength. 


There is also much in the “name” TEMPERED 
RUBBER, for, again, the description is accurate—rubber 
treated by a process that fempers it as finely as a watch 
spring is tempered. 

In the “name” QUAKER there is assurance of quality 
founded on the experience of more than 30 years in the 


Mechanical Rubber Goods business. 


QUAKER TIRES are replacing the tires on thousands 
of “factory-equipped” cars of every make. This ought 
to prove suggestive of the easy-riding qualities of 
QUAKERS and their economy. QUAKER TIRES 
are built of Sea Island cotton duck and the finest rubber, 
tempered by our secret and exclusive method. 


Have the local Quaker Dealer tell you about the MULTI- 
TUBE and QUAKER TIRES—both are “Miles Cheaper.” 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 
Bales Division PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
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and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or mew shoes feel easy. 
Qver 100,000 packages are being 
used by the German and Allied 
troops at the front. Nothing resis 
the feet so quickly and thoroughly, 
It takes the friction from the Shoe, 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking a delight. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. Try it 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 


“Oh? What FREE TRIAL PACKACE 


Rest and sent by mail. Address, 
Comfort” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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HE world runs on inexorable time sched- 

ule. Yet who can say what Time 

really is? We get it from the stars but 
where do the stars get it? 


When you come to think of it, there’s some- 
thing awe-inspiring in having in your vest 
pocket a mechanism so delicate, so fine, so 
perfect, that it actually knows and measures 
Time—the power above the stars! 


Do you own such a watch? 


There are certain types of men who haven’t 
much respect for Time. ‘Time is nothing in 
the life of a tramp. Men of little character, 
wasters and dreamers rather pride themselves 
on their contempt of Time. Sooner or later, 
that ghostly, implacable hand reaches out and 
turns them back. You can form a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of a man’s character by the 
quality of the watch he carries and by his pride 
in its accuracy. 

Any watch will do for the man who is con- 
tent to drift in a few minutes late, but what a 
gap there is between him and the man who 
has disciplined himself to keep track of the 
seconds! 


A boy is satisfied with a pocket clock. As 
he develops in character, he demands a watch. 
When he finally grows to a man’s understand. 
ing of things he wants a super watch. 
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Which leads naturally and. easily to a dis- 
cussion of Hamilton Watches. 


The Hamilton Watcl: is known as the Rail- 
road Timekeeper of America. ‘That title was 
honestly earned. ‘Time is everything to a rail- 
road man, To him, the words, ‘‘Too Late,”’ 
are ominous. They mean to him failure, 
danger, death. 


A railroad man is required 
to own an accurate watch. 
If his watch varies a certain 
number of seconds a month, 
it means buy a new. watch or 
getanewjob. A large pro- 
portion of railroad men own 
Hamilton Watches. ‘That is 
because railroad men have 
learned, by comparing notes 
for twenty years or more, that 
the Hamilton of all watches 
comes closest to absolute ac- 
curacy—to Star Time. A 
carpenter is the best judge of 
a saw. The judgment of rail- 
road men as a class is final 
when it comes to watches. 


Does this reference to rail- 
road watches make you think 
of the Hamilton Watches as 
being thick, clumsy, service- 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. L. 





“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’’ 
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Late! 


able affairs? Learn then, that Hamilton accu- 
racy is not attained through bulk. Hamilton 
Watches are as thin and beautiful as you could 
possibly desire. 

But after all, a watch is not a trinket to be 
selected for its looks. A fine watch is a won- 
derful instrument and must be judged solely by 
its performance in the accurate measuring of 
Time. 

Buy a Hamilton, not merely because it is 
beautiful, but for the deeper reason that you 
can depend on it for the rest of your life to tell 
you accurate time—Star Time. 


Send for the Hamilton Watch 
Book—‘‘ The Timekeeper’”’ 


It tells a lot of interesting facts about watches 
and illustrates the different Hamilton models 
for men and women. Hamilton Watches sell 
for $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, 
$80.00 and so on up to $150.00 for the Hamil- 
ton Masterpiece in 18k gold case. Or you 
can buya Hamilton movement to fit your pres- 
ent watch case for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) 
and upward. Read ‘*The Timekeeper’’; then 
give your jeweler an opportunity to tell you 
why a really good watch is the only kind to 
buy. The more your jeweler knows about 
watches the more enthusiastic he will be on 
the Hamilton, 
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Aleorn began to induce her to imitate her 
as she gave the simplest sounds of our 
language, letting her feel the motions of her 
lips, her tongue, and the vibrations pro- 
duced by sounds in her larynx. Oma spoke 
her first word, ‘‘arm,’’ three months after 
she entered school. 

At the end of about six months Oma 
had acquired a vocabulary of about 200 
words. She was able to speak them and 
to spell them on her fingers. She could 
form simple sentences and thus express 
her ideas and her wants. She had learned 
that words were the magic keys which 
would unlock her prison. 

With almost inconceivable effort and 
patience on her part and on her teacher’s 
part her education has been continued. 
To-day she bids fair to become a world- 
prodigy. 


THE TERRIBLE THREE 


OWN in El Paso the prettiest high- 
school (according to 
truthful 
nurse to sick soldiers sent back from our 


girls ever- 


press dispatches) are playing 


so-called punitive expedition. This places 
heroism at a premium in that particular 
spot; but in the wilds 
Mexico they do not think so much of it. 
The Terrible Three, for instance, insisted 


and wastes of 


that it was all in the day’s work. ‘“‘It was 
nawthin’ a-tall!”’ they declared. Had they 
been prest to narrate their adventure, they 


would have shied off without a word. But’ 


the correspondent knew their sort too 
well to try to get the story that way. 
He was Damon Runyon, of the New York 
American, who, when there are no wars 
on, himself in 


managers to admit the tremendous salaries 


busies coaxing baseball 


they pay their star players. Obviously, 
such a would have slightest 
difficulty in getting the Ancient Mariner 
himself to talk. ‘‘It was nawthin’ a-tall, 
nawthin’ a-tall!”’ the Terrible Three insist. 
So the correspondent smiles contentedly 
and sits down to wait. Hero Number One 
reiterates the absolute non-importance of 
the adventure. 
lates a monosyllable of concurrence. Hero 
Number Three inquires solicitously as to 
the probable fate of the Giants this year— 
pronouncing it ‘‘Jints.’’ The correspondent 
fans himself with his sombrero and takes 
out a fresh cigar. He reflects that the 
punitive expedition isn’t accomplishing 
much punitiveness just now, anyway, and 
the story may be worth waiting for. He 
knows he has only to wait now. The 
reat Dam of Assuan could not hold it 
back. And so we read: 


man no 


Hero Number Two ejacu- 


, 


“They was three of us,” explains Hero 
Number One. ‘‘We was a-pokin’ around 
up Coco Camarhic way over on the other 
side of Hearst’s Babicora ranch and ten 
hombres hopped us and we sacked ’em up a 
lot. That’s all there was to it. ’Twarn’t 
nothin’ a-tall. They was ten of them, but 
they was three of us. That made it even. 
Anybody got the makin’s?”’ 

He is a floppy sort of hero, is Hero 
Number One. He has long, floppy legs and 





he wears a floppy sombrero hat and floppy 
chaps, and has a six-gun flopping at his 
hip. He talks in floppy sentences. His 
regular business is prodding the ubiquitous 
bovine, but he is at present carrying on a 
side-line as civilian scout for the punitive 
expedition. 

“Yeh, that’s all there was to it,’”’ says 
Hero Number Two, who is by way of 
being the Aramis of these three musketeers. 

“They leapt on us and we gave ’em 
a pastin’.”’ 

“You ought ‘a’ seen them spigs tear 
out. Man! they certainly did go.” 

Spig, it might be explained here, is the 
army designation of Mexicans, or any other 
foreigners of darkish hue, said to be de- 
rived from an expression that came from 
Panama. 

“Say, mister,” says Hero Number 
Three, plaintively, “I hope the Jints do 
sompin’ this year.” 

Hero Number Two and Hero Number 
Three are soldier-scouts. They are not 
so floppy as Hero Number One, but they 
are considerably frayed. Their apparel 
is so ragged that it stands out like pin- 
feathers on a chicken, fluttering in every 
breeze. They have frayed whiskers and 
frayed hair. Barring the automatic pistols 
clinging to their legs, either of them might 
pass for Nat Wills in his stage make-up. 

“They was three of us like [’m tellin’ 
you,’”’ says Hero Number One, deftly 
rolling a cigaret. ‘‘We was just a-lookin’ 
round over Coco Camarhic way to see 
what we could see. How do you spell it? 
Damfino—that’s where we was, anyhow.” 

“Tt’s a hell of a place,” says Hero 
Number Two. 

“I wouldn’t trade a two-foot lot in 
Flatbush for this whole damn country,” 
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That Yearning 
for the Right 
Pipe Tobacco 


When you see a man fill his pipe from a 
tin or package of unfamiliar color or design, 
do you wonder if he has found the right 
tobacco? 

Are you convinced that some men enjoy 
their pipes more than you do yours? 

Are you willing to believe that there is a 
tobacco on the market that you might like 
better than the kind you bought last time? 

You haven’t *‘tried them all,’’ you know. 
Unless you are in the tobacco business, you 
probably couldn’t guess within a thousand of 
the number of brands of tobacco manufac- 
tured in America. 

So there’s a big chance that you are still 
yearning for the pipe tobacco that is just 
what you like. 

Maybe it’s Edgeworth. 

We don’t know, but we will make it pos- 
sible for you to find out, by sending 
you a sample free, if you will just signify 





declares Hero Number Three, a trifle | 
vindictively. ‘‘No, | wouldn’t. Say, don’t 


you think Kauff and those other guys 
oughtah he’p the Jints?”’ 

‘We turned our hawses out to graze 
on the hill and we went along on foot 
still a-pokin’ and a-lookin’ around,” con- 
tinued Hero Number One. 

“We didn’t expect nothin’, but 
thought we’d see what we could see. 

“Well, bimeby we came to a stone 
wall running along a field, and doggone 
if ten hombres didn’t pop up from behind 
that walk and commence a-shootin’ and a- 
hollerin’ at us. They didn’t hit none of us, 
because we turned and done outrun them 
bullets.” 

‘“‘T certainly showed them spigs a clean 
pair of B. V. D.’s,”’ says Hero Number Two. 

‘ ““Man! I certainly let myse’f go. I says 
to my feet, ‘Feet, take me wheres,’ and 
they done it.” 

“‘T just breezed along myself,’’ says Hero 
Number Three. ‘“Stept off the first 
quarter in nothin’ flat, and then I sorto 
took hold o’ myself and just breezed. I 
finished on the chinstrap, I did. Mister, 
do you think Larry Doyle kin—”’ 

“We got behind some rocks and let the 
boys go on poppin’ away for a while,” 
resumed Hero Number One. ‘They don’t 
shoot very straight, you know, and so we 
just lay back there and listened to them 
bullets pur. 

“You know what a bullet says to you, 
don’t you? It says, ‘I’m a-goin’ to git 
you; I’m a-goin’ to git you.’”’ 

“ Spigs can’t shoot,”’ says Hero Number 
Two. ‘They ain’t none of ’em could harm 
a barn-door stood sideways at forty feet.” 

“T dunno,” reflected Hero Number 
Three. 


we 


“They was one guy had a hop 





that you are willing to try it. 

Your name and ad- 
dress on a post card, to- 
gether with the name and 
address of a tobacco store 
you sometimes patronize, 
will bring you a generous 
sample of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco, free 
and postpaid. 

Edgeworth is 
put up in Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. The two 
differ only in form 
—they are the 
same tobacco. 
Edgeworth is 
worked up from 
the properly aged 
tobacco leaf, put 
througha drying 
and “ordering” 
process and under enormous pressure made 
into flat cakes or plugs. These plugs are then 
placed under keen, thin blades that slice 
them into oblong slices. In this form they 
are sold as Plug Slice. Edgeworth Plug Slice 
comes to you wrapped in gold foil, in flat 
blue tins, and the one-to-a-pipeful slices are 
prepared for the pipe by rubbing the slice in 
the hand until it is broken into small bits. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready for 
the pipe—rubbed up in special machines 
before packing. 

You may sample either the Plug Slice or 
the Ready-Rubbed, and if you wish to tr, 
both, we will send both, free and postpaid. 

If you have never tried Edgeworth, you 
will never have a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

When we start to describe its mellowness, 
or its flavors, our words have a more or less 
empty sound and we prefer simply to invite 
you to try it. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c¢ for pocket size tin, 50e for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15e, 25e, 50e and $1.00. It is 
on sale practically everywhere. Mailed pre- 
paid where no dealer can supply. 

If you will accept the proffer of the sam- 
ples, write to Larus & Brother Co., 5 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was 
established in 1877, and besides Edgeworth 
makes several other brands of smoking to- 
bacco, including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug —a great favorite with 
smokers for many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—Itf se jobber 
cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Co. 
will gladly send you a one or two dozen carton of 


any size of the Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed by = 
paid parcel post at same price you would pay jobi 
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Colors don’t fade in 


Shirts 


That’s a good reason for looking 
for when you buy shirts 
this Spring. You get GUARAN- 
TEED fit, color and wear, at $1.50 
and up. Ask your dealer. 


See the Nek-ban-tab. It’s only on Emery shirts 
and it’s there to open the button-pocket for you 
(at back of neckband). 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 








Buy BUCKSKIN 


Guaranteed Tires at 
Greatly Reduced Prices 







WE absolutely guarantee 
every Buckskin to give 
/4000 miles of service. If it 
doesn’t, a credit in full will be 
allowed on the unexpired mile- 
age and we'll pay the express- 
age both ways. Could you ask 
for anything fairer than that? 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 

Guaranteed TIRES 
are black tread tires—of the finest pro- 
curable material and subject toa most 
rigid inspection at our factory. They 
are low in price—high in quality. Be- 
cause, we have ideal manufacturing 
conditions, and because we sell to you 
direct, we can offer these tires and 
tubes at prices which are “‘the lowest 
in America.” 

Write today for details of our low-price 
offer to car owners. Our last year’s custo- 
mers are buying Buckskins again this year. 

REFERENCES—Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, 
The George D. Harter Bank of Canton, 
O., and The Cummings Trust Co. of 
Carrollton, O. 

The L. and M. Rubber Co. ® 
Dept. 8, Carrollton, O. 

Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1904. 

Western Distributing Office, 14368. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 























on his fast one when it come by me. He 
a’most dusted me off, he did.” 

‘“*So we picked up our rifles and circled 
around a few and went after them fellers,”’ 
says Hero Number Three. 

“Yeh, that’s what we done,” put in 
Hero Number Two. ‘‘They was ten of 
them behind that stone wall and we had 
to fust cut ’em to our size,”” goes on Hero 
Number One. 

‘*We slipt into one side o’ them—”’ 

“We flanked ’em,” interrupted Hero 
Number Three, making it sound more 
likely. 

“Yes,” agreed Hero Number One. 
“That’s what we done. We picked off 
some o’ ’em gradual, and furst thing we 
knew the rest of the pull, pot ’n’ bilin’, 
got up and dusted.” : 

‘They beat it,’’ explained Hero Number 
One. 

“They lammed,’” says Hero Number 
Three. 

‘Mister, do you know what I’m gonnah 
do the furst thing when I get outah this 
army? I’m gonnah tear right out for New 
York to see the Jints. I always like the 
Jints, I did.” 

‘*Killed?”’ repeats Hero Number One. 
“T dunno. One or two, mebbe; then we 
wounded three or four. They was led 
by a fellar named Galivez, who used 
to be a Carranza soldier, but who is now 
a chief under Villa.” 

‘“oTwarn’t nothing, ’twarn’t nothing a- 
tall.” 

‘“*Naw,”’ says Hero Number Two. 

‘““Nope,” says Hero Number Three, 
and they straggle away. 


HOW SINN FEIN WENT ABOUT IT 


66 HE tale of Dublin in the last few 

days reads like a page from the 
history of the French Revolution,” de- 
elared an eye-witness of the recent re- 
bellion in Ireland, in the course of which a 
new Republic came into the world still- 
born. There are many references by 
others, who were caught in the angry vor- 
tex of events, to the days of the Commune 
and the Reign of Terror, revealing unmis- 
takably the intense excitement that pre- 
vailed in Dublin during those few days 
succeeding the arrest of Sir Roger Case- 
ment. If we are tempted now to think 
that the whole matter may have been 
much exaggerated, we have only to glance 
over the stories of people who were actually 
present when the first shots were fired, to 
realize how violently the pot was boiling. 
There are glimpses in the course of their 
accounts that bring up in the mind a 
blending of the frantic times of the French 
Revolution and the ragged, desperate days 
of our own revolt against England. <A 
witness, whose story is given by the New 
York Sun, in telling of the advance of the 
military says: 

Wednesday I went to Davis’s provision- 
store at the corner of a bridge, but found 
the military in charge, having driven the 
rebels out. The military began to arrive 
in the evening. They proceeded to creep 
to the houses occupied by the rebels, 
taking what cover they could. 
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The snipers were ready, however. I 


saw soldiers badly wounded. It took us 
all aback a few minutes until we were 
inspired to action by the bravest deed I 
ever saw. An Irish girl, not more than 
sixteen years old, dashed out of a house 
and ran like a deer in face of the hail of 
the snipers’ bullets, grasped a wounded 
soldier under his arms and dragged him 
where others were ready to carry him to 
the hospital. 

Then she ran back for another stricken 
man. Her example inspired all. Nurses 
and doctors from a hospital near by 
and clergy and civilians joined in the 
rescue, but that young girl led us all. 


Further on he gives us a picture of red 
war in what a few hours before had been 
a peaceful and fairly prosperous city: 


All the tramway-cars had been seized 
by the enemy and converted into barri- 
eades, a number being turned on their sides. 
Motor-ears, lorries, vans, side-cars, and 
brewers’ drays were similarly utilized. 

Stephen’s Green was occupied and barbed 
wire was strung across the roadway. 
Several well-known clubs were looted 
and converted into observation stations 
and snipers’ posts, riflemen effectively firing 
from the upper windows. Early in the 
fight the Four Courts fell to the enemy. 
The famous law library, with its great mass 
of historic records, was dismantled and 
the heavy books were used to take the 
place of sand-bags, of which the rebels 
had only a few. 

Grafton Street was the next to suffer 
after Sackville Street. Here there were 
more wholesale looting and a great deal 
of sniping from roofs and windows. At 
the height of the fighting two priests 
eame forward in one of the streets bravely 
and fearlessly to attend the wounded 
civilians. One of them was immediately 
hit by a Sinn Fein bullet. As he fell the 
second priest hurried to aid him, and he 
too was shot. Whether the two were 
killed or not I can not say. 


Other incidents are recorded in the story 
told to the New York Times correspondent 
by Herbert Goodwin, who saw three days 
of the revolt. It is in part as follows: 


Just upon the stroke of noon on Monday 
a mob of armed men, young fellows most 
of them, with fixt bayonets, bandoliers 
slung across their shoulders, and soft felt 
hats as the nearest approach to uniformity 
in dress, burst into the General Post-Office 
and bruskly told some 300 workers to 
clear out. Thus began the Sinn Fein 
rebellion, which when I left the city had 
its headquarters in the Postal Building 
overlooking Sackville Street. 

The rebels followed up their first coup 
by taking possession of Stephen’s Green 
and several corner public houses [saloons] 
commanding strategical positions dominat- 
ing various approaches. Immediately they 
captured a point, they hoisted the rebel 
flag of green, white, and yellow emblazoned 
with a harp. 

The rising, so far as Dublin was con- 
eerned, was in the main restricted to a 
compact area in the heart of the city with 
the rebels in three main bodies, which 
covered the important approaches. The 
whole plan bore evidences of having been 
earefully thought out. 

The rebels bivouacked on Stephen’s 
Green, where they threw up entrenchments 
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Sold by thousands of 
dealers in the U.S. and 
particularly by those 
who display this sign. 
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moking Pays . E 


‘*How shall we get the 
most from life ?’’ 


Millions are asking today! 
The answer? 


Through moderation ! 


‘Don’t over-eat or over- 
play or over-work or over- 
smoke’’—those are the rules! 


The man who moves with 
the modern trend obeys them. 
He ‘‘passes up’’ heavy cigars. 
He chooses the goodly tasting, 
milder kind that soothes. 


He smokes increasingly the 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Now why—particularly— 


ROBERT BURNS? 


Because, though splendidly 
flavor-satisfying, it is mi/d and 
therefore best for you. Because 
it never fuddles us or dulls our 
edge as many stronger-than- 
moderate cigars will do. 






/ ae 





And because it stands for 


moderate smoking and wiser 
living—/for the things that pay! 


* * * * x 


There is no mystery about 
this satisfying quality of 
ROBERT BURNS thatleaves 
only fragrant memories be- 


hind. 


The blend and the curing 
explain it. Its Havana filler 
gives it fine flavor. Our own 
special curing gives that 
Havana rare mildness. The 
neutral Sumatra wrapper /e/ps 
that mildness. The result? 
Ripe, delicious flavor and yet 
a soothing, restful smoke. 


The ROBERT BURNS is mov- 
ing forward with the modern times. It 
is today a better cigar than it has ever 
been. 


Have you tried one lately? 


S igar lOo¢ 


Little Bobbie 5¢ 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price 5c. 


STRaITON & Storm, Manufacturers, 119 West 40TH STREET, NEw York CITY 
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A Loud Report; A Puff of Smoke; Fire! 


We have Pyrene now on our new 


It all happened in five seconds. 
We jumped for our lives. 

Ten minutes, and that new car was 
—junk. I was heartbroken. 

But when I thought what the loss 
meant to Fred I dried my tears. It 
had taken him two long months to 
select the car. And he had to wait 
six weeks for delivery. It would 
take weeks, perhaps months, to get 
another, 

Miles from home. The road, de- 
serted. The night, inky black. I 
shivered. 

“Only yesterday,” Fred moaned, 
“ saw a waaew full wh ye Ee ae 

ire extinguishers. y didn’t I get 
one? It would have saved our car.” 

3 A.M., after trudging five miles, 
we arrived at a village hotel. It was 
vile, but we were too tired to care. 








Manufacturers, owners of buildings or 
heads of local fire departments are invited 
to submit their fire protection problems to 
Chief William Guerin, head of the Pyrene 
Engineering Bureau. This service is rendered 
free of charge. Catalog of complete line of 
fire protection appliances on request, 


car. Besides 
protects our 


rotecting the car, it 
ives and insures us 


against calamities. It also saves 15% 
on theauto insurance premiums every 


year. 


If your car isn’t protected from fire 
—take a woman’s word and go get 


a Pyrene. 


Nearly one million are now in use. 
Sold by auto supply, hardware, elec- 
trical, mill supply and implement 
dealers, leading 
and general stores. $7.50, complete 
with automobile bracket. 

Inspected, approved and labeled by the 





g, department 





Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc, 

Write to the Pyrene Company for 
an interesting booklet, ‘‘Fire Fotos.’’ 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
65 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
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Sis was trapped. Her room was afire. 
Mother and Dad were away. 

I ran for the Pyrene Fire Extinguisher 
that hung by the phone. With afew pumps 
] put out the fireandSisescapedfromher room. 

I hate to think what might have happened 
that night without Pyrene. 











surmounted by sand-bags and wood 
material. They had in view barrels which 
looked like powder-kegs. Within twenty- 


four hours they had established positions | 


at Kelly’s Corner at Davis’s public-house, 
a good point for checking any advance 
along the canal. By Delahunt’s, a con- 
tinuance from Kelly’s Corner overlooking 
Camden Street, there was easy connection 
between all these positions. 

Besides armed Sinn Feiners, many 
young men without rifles seemed to be 
acting as sentinels. For the most part the 
rebels were armed with old-fashioned rifles 
and a wonderful collection of bayonets of 


all ages. There was hardly a modern rifle 
to be seen. Some of the bullets were of 
a type that inflicts terrible wounds. 


Their equipment was supplemented by a 
bit of looting on the quays which included 
a substantial haul of revolvers and 
ammunition. 

The rebels made no attempt to mount 
guards at the approaches to their strong- 
holds, but they moved about quite openly, 
hundreds of them. 
Post-Office remained lighted up, and you 
could see the occupants in groups in the 
rooms. The men were smoking their pipes 
and carrying their rifles with fixt bayonets. 
They had adopted the drastic measure 
of shooting at any one who came near 
the building when they seized it, and 
after that they seemed to regard with tol- 
erant indifference the passive crowd which 
kept some distance off. 

Their only sentinel was a young fellow 
farther up the street toward the Castle, 
and he smoked his pipe while he mounted 
guard, which recalls another noteworthy 
circumstance in guard-mounting, and that 
that throughout Monday evening a 
military sentry on duty with fixt bayonet 
remained at his post outside the Bank of 
Ireland without molestation. 

One of the first soldiers to fall in the 
rebellion was a sergeant, who dashed 
with a little company into the Post-Office 
when the raid was made. He was shot 
in the head. 

A telephone-girl who hails from Scot- 
land bravely refused to obey an order to 
quit and insisted on remaining to bandage 
the sergeant’s head. She saved his life. 
Another plucky rescue was by a young priest 
who went to the assistance of a wounded 
man lying in the danger-zone in Dame 
Street. He had been left there” helpless 
with a wound in his head, and people hesi- 
tated about rescuing him under the rebel 
tire, but the priest made no pause, and he 
took the sufferer to the hospital. On 
Tuesday evening I assisted to the hospital 
a poor boy who had been shot in the 
stomach at Stephen’s Green. Another 
incident was the spectacle of an ancient 
rifle lying on the pavement in Aungier 
Street, no one venturing to claim it or 
to secure it as a trophy. 

A striking figure in the rebellion is an 
elderly woman stated to be of high title 
who is spoken of as a Sinn Fein leader. 
She appeared in a uniform consisting of a 
groen tunic and trousers and carried a 
rifle with a fixt bayonet. 

The rebel force’s strength could only 
be roughly guessed at, and it included 
men from twenty to twenty-five years of 
age, who had come into the city for the 
Sunday demcnstration. I did not see 
any veterans in the ranks. The troops 
dealing with the rebellion had drawn up 
cordons in streets by the time I finally left 
the city. 


1s, 


On Monday night the: 
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SPEEDING DOWN THE GIPSY TRAIL 


LL the world has turned Gipsy nowa- 
days, and is living on the road, eating 
| under the wayside trees and only sleeping 
under a roof while the automobile is being 
made ready for the next day’s wandering. 
So it’s no wonder the real Gipsies, who have 
the Wanderlust in their very bones, have 
discerned the advantage of wandering ‘on 
rubber tires at forty miles an hour. Travel- 
ers tell that the railroad-trains of Turkestan 
are crowded with the nomad tribes who 


ride and ride as long as they have a cent 


‘for carfare. Our American Gipsies are 
nomads, too, and while they have been slow 
in adopting the motor-car and the Pullman, 
we learn that they have discovered them 
The Kansas City Star, however, 


at last. 
viéws the fact with regret, and says: 


Modern invention is taking the romance 
out of everything. Think of a band of 
Gipsies traveling in motor-cars and another 
band chartering a Pullman-car for a trip 
across country! But that is what was done 
Old King John 
and his band of Gipsies went from Omaha 


in the last week or two. 


to Chicago in a private Pullman-car. In 


Fresno, Cal., a convention of Gipsies was 
held, and many went in motor-cars of their 
own. The daughter of Frank Fortuna, king 


of a band of Gipsies, a bride of a few days, 
went to the convention with her husband, 
Joe Adams, in a $2,000 motor-car, which 
he had given her as a wedding-present.. 


All the romance and sentiment will go 
out of the Gipsy life if they are going to 
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RalLRoADs spend thou- 


sands every year testing and 


inspecting their block sys- 
tems for the traveller's safety. 


Casualty companies get an- 


nual premiums for making 
sure that the cables on ele- 


vators won't break. 


Nobody pays anybody any- 
thing to come around fre- 
quently to see that your car 


carries 


BATAVIA 
SECURITY TIRES 





travel in motor-cars and railway-trains 


like the rest of us. 
the van with the gaudily painted sides, 
the Gipsy “‘wardo”’ that we used to watch 
with envious eyes as it came up from that 
delightful somewhere beyond the horizon 


and drifted slowly past along the country 


road, dark-haired girls peering out from 
between red curtains, and strange, silent 


What is to become of 


Yet your family’s safety and 
your own safety is a lot more 
important to you than the 
safety of passengers is to 


hired inspectors. 


men, brothers to all-out-of-doors, a caval- 


cade as alluring in its mystery as the red 
and gilt wagons of a circus 
overland. 

And the Gipsy-camp pitched beneath 
the big cottonwood-tree beyond the creek 
at the edge of the village. Old 


ing fortunes. We used to watch them, 


remembering the legends we had read of 
them, their origin shrouded in the mists of 


ages, and wonder were they the “Lost 
Ten Tribes of Israel’ or the ‘mixed 
multitude” that followed Moses out 
Egypt, or were they the children of Cain, 
or of the Wandering Jew, inheritors of the 


curse of their father, doomed to wander 


forever without rest. 
How the savage within us tingled to 
climb into that gorgeous van and go 


a-roving off and off, to have no more | 


chores to do, no school-lessons to study, 
no Sunday-school verses to learn, to leave 
it all behind and just go roaming, to talk 
with the wild brook, to listen to the 
whisper of the wood wind, the patter of 
rain on the roof, the shrilling of crickets 
in the sod. 

If the Gipsies take ordinary railway- 
and motor-cars, the next step will be to 
abandon the roadside camp upon the green 
and to live in hotels and boarding-houses, 
then to a home in town, and before long, 
by process of evolution along new lines of 


traveling 


crones 
sitting about the log-fire smoking and tell- 


of 


Is your car tired— 
or are you? 


Try BATAVIAS 





A Few Exclusive Territories 
For Dealers Still Open 


| THE BATAVIA RUBBER CO. 


Factory at 
BATAVIA - NEW YORK 
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3 less gasoline 
more power 

more speed 
if you equip your car with 
THE AUTOMATIC 











“Runs your car on lean gasoline” 


You can get one-third more mileage 
from every gallon of gasoline, more speed, 
more power—w ith quicker pick-up and 
a virtual elimination of carbon deposits 
—by simply screwing this wonderful 

tried-and-proved device 
into your manifold. 
Absolutely automatic 
in action, no adjust- 
ments, no levers to 
operate. The right 
mixture for perfect 
combustion assured at 
every speed—from four 
miles to forty—by auto- 
matic air-control valve op- 
erated by the air-flow into 
your radiator. 
The saving of gasoline alone will pay for the 
Automatic Gassave eight or ten times every 
year. for two years, sold on 


, . 
30 days’ trial 

—money refunded 
if you are in any way dissatisfied. 

ALL CARS 

Parcel Post 

Prepaid—Complete 
ready forattachment. Siate make 
and model of car when ordering. 
Write to-day for descriptive leaf- 
let, FREE. 


LEATHERS BROTHERS CO. 
Box 17, Howard, Pa. 
Reference: First Nat]. Bank, Howard, Pa. 


DEALERS 
WANTED 2'S: owners 


—can earn exclusive territory by sales. 
Liberal contract—we sell no territory. 


















Live repre- 
sentatives— 











Send $2 and we'll deliver free 
Vaxkived “ Hour-Glass ” Chair 


The Orientsl_Store 
as acquaint you 

with this unique 
Oriental furniture we 
will send this artistic 
Canton rattan “hour- 
glass” chair by parcel 
post prepaid (safe 
delivery guaranteed) 
for $2 
Carefully woven of 
weather - proof rattan, 
with seat 10 inches in 
diameter and back 18 
inches high. Not a toy 
buta practical chair for a 
child, in exactly the same 


Order No. L 1102 

design and workmanship as our regular size at $5.50. 
From Canton, China, we import these comfort- 
able summer chairs, and there is not a visible nail 





in them. ey will not sink into the lawn nor 
scratch the porch and are greatly improved when 
occasionally sprayed with water. 
Write for ‘Comfortable Sammer Furniture” 
Mailed postpaid on request. Illustrates and describes our 
— line of Canton rattan furniture, including chairs, 
mop leen ved tables, stools, etc., and explains how selec- 
pv may by mail, no matter how far from New 
ork you now as the edition is limited. 


je fn, 30. 


-A-A-VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- 


Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Ninth 6t. New York 
The Largest Oriental Store in the World 

















living, they will be swallowed up in the | 


melting-pot and become ‘‘Gorgios”’ like 
the rest of us. 

That may be the destiny of the Romany, 
and maybe the motor-car is to bring it 
about, and that may be best for the Gipsy 
and for us, but, just the same, a few of us, 
at least, would rather see unchanged the 
Gipsy-van and the Gipsy-camp and the 
‘* patteran”—that arrangement of sticks and 
grass and stones that has been the Gipsy 
road-sign in all lands in their thousands 
of years of roving. 





A HEN OF NOTE 


HEN Europe and America went to 

the theater to see Edmond Rostand’s 
‘““Chantecler” it is to be hoped that the 
remarkable interest evinced in the affairs 
of the hennery wholly of an 
academic or literary nature. We humans 
are blind and deaf, indeed, if we imagine 
that life does not hold as many heights and 


was not 


depths, marvels and surprizes, among the 


Gallinaceans as in our own sphere. Real 
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drama is to be found there every day, even | 


tho it may not always reach to tragedy so 
old 
egg, 
Let us not 


profound as that epitomized in the 
barn-yard “Yesterday 
to-morrow a feather-duster!”’ 
regard the apparently humble hen 
She, too, 


saying: an 
too 
condescendingly. is capable of 
greatness. Hendom has its sagas. ‘‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel’’ is not to be 
too confidently compared to “‘The Lay of 
Spanish Annie.” The latter appears in 
prose and on the editorial page of the 
New York Evening Sun as follows: 


From the town-limits of Dayville, near 
Hartford, in the sober State of Connecticut, 


| comes the blithe tale of Spanish Annie, 


a well-preserved hen, aged twenty-nine 
years, of the Black Spanish variety, the 
personal property and pride of Col. James 
Blanchard. 

On April 24, after several years of re- 
tirement from active business, Annie came 
down to the office, spoke pleasantly to all 
her friends, assumed the attitude of 
gallinaceous industry, and shortly after- 
ward, without any special self-advertising, 
laid a nice little brown egg, scratched 
around a bit, and then said she thought she 
would take the afternoon off and go to 
the ball game. 

Colonel Blanchard, having consulted 
his files, relates that Annie was hatched on 
July 4, 1887, and for years thereafter 
contributed generously to the egg-supply 
of the fantily; after a reasonable period of 
productivity she assumed, quite informally, 


| the post of biddy emerita, laying no eggs 


herself but offering wise counsel to the 
other hens and frequently serving as a 
pinch-setter during intervals of languor 
in the poultry-yard. Within a year Annie 
attained fame by hatching out a fine brood 
of chickens and got her name and por- 
trait in several newspapers, where she was 
hailed as a world-champion. All must 
agree that she has now cinched that 


proud title. 


What Colonel Blanchard will do with 


| Annie’s little brown warm-storage egg, 





mislaid in her economy for so extended a 
period, is not yet known. He should not 











FAMOUS ‘HOTELS - % 


“AMERICA =) 





z they are always the same—full © 

? of spicy mellow flavors that <j 3 
= captivate the lazy springtime ¢ ; 

é appetite. 


Give your family a 4 
chance to tell 
you how: 
good Pin *. a 
Money 4) 
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Piven your *\ 
grocer today,or -/' 
Send 10 cents 
and we will send, 
prepaid, a one-meal 
size bottle. 

Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Inc. 
100 Bowe St., Richmond, Va. 
Special propositions to 
lealers 
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LEXICON 2" 
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AVRROW 
COLLAR 


Style for Spring has ample space 
for the bow or four-in-hand 
knot. The material in Arrow 
Collars is stronger and finer than 
that in ordinary collars. 


New~ 


2 for 25¢ 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO- INC- 
MAKERS TROY- N-Y- 























omit any word or act looking toward the 
successful hatching thereof in the interest 
of all henhood, for such an unmistakable 
intimation of immortality should not be 
neglected. 

Spanish Annie’s glossy black plumage 
has now become streaked with white, as 
she disdains cosmetics and is distinctly 
domestic in all her walk and conversation. 
Yet after this ultimate expression of her 
prowess in faithful industry (if indeed she 
is now not too proud to stop and satis- 
fied to call the game) her tribe should in- 
crease. Colonel Blanchard surely has some 
trustworthy hen whose cooperation he can 
enlist as a brooder, if Annie herself does 
not wish to complete her work. The world 
needs such hens. Annie has surely done 
her own full duty. It is now up to her 
proud owner to keep her faith and pass 
on the torch. 


AN ANCIENT OPTIMIST 


HE man or woman under the spell of 

self-pity cultivates with difficulty the 
art of making the best of it. Not only is 
optimism distasteful to the self-pitier, it 
often drives him to the point of frenzy. 
He recognizes it instinctively as the deadly 
enemy of all that vitiates his faith and 
hope and destroys his vision, and he 
opposes it tooth and nail. He would find 
little sympathy, for example, for the old 
fellow of whom Dr. Frank Crane tells in 
one of his daily articles in the New York 
Globe, and whom he ealls ‘‘an incurable old 
optimist.” The story of this old man 
Dr. Crane picked up in a clipping, and he 
is eager to pass it on, “for,” he says, “‘it 
stimulated my heart, aerated my lungs, 
kneaded my liver, promoted the deoppila- 
tion of my spleen, roused up my various 
ductless glands, scared my hostile microbes, 
and did my soul good!”” He continues: 


It told of an old man who is just sitting 
around waiting for death to call and get 
him. All summer he occupies a rdeking- 
chair on the front porch. In the winter 
the rocker is moved into the back parlor, 
and his travels are confined to the territory 
lying between that chair and his bedroom 
and that chair and the dining-room. He 
can’t do anything but smoke, and not as 
much of that as he used to. He eats only 
the plainest of food. He can’t read any- 
thing, is not able to make anything, and 
doesn’t want to play anything. 

Yet he’s cheerful all day long, never has 
a grouch, likes everybody, and is liked by 
everybody, thinks it a fine old world to 
live in, never indulges in want-to-go-out-in- 
the-garden-and-eat-worms talk, and is a 
God-blest lump of sunshine in the house. 

“Yep,” he said. “I’m going on eighty- 
two. I’ve been bald-headed for thirty 
years, a widower for twenty-five, had 
indigestion nearly all my life, can’t hear 
much unless folks holler at me, can’t see 
to read, am kind o’ wabbly on my feet, and 
I’ve only got two teeth left, but, thank 
God, they hit.” 

Whenever I hear a big, husky, sleek 
slob asking, ‘‘What’s the use of living?” 
and see him looking out at the world like 
a sick ealf, ready to give up and run away, 
[ think of that old man, with his two teeth 
—that hit. 
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Tue ATLAS PorTLaANp Cement Co., 30 Broad St., 
Send to name and address below book on Industrial Buildings. I am interested in those checked , 


Loft 


Name of my Architect........ 


Warehouse Factory 


Economical Industrial 
Buildings 

What is economy? Right first cost, 
low after costs. Fire-protection, low in- 
surance, modern working conditions, and 
quick completion, are also economies. 

Reinforced Concrete Buildings are not 
always lowest in first cost; they generally 
are in wltimate cost. They are fireproof 
and secure lowest insurance rates. Rigid— 
less wear on machinery. Little or no repairs 
—very important. Vermin-proof and easily 
cleaned. Quickly constructed—minimum 
delay of business. 


Book for Business Men 
Consult your architect about the economy of 
concrete for you. We have a book—for execu- 
tives—illustrating reinforced concrete buildings 
in many different industries, showing costs, how 
long it takes to complete, etc. Sent free on 
request—use coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
30 Broad St., New York Corn Exchang Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 

Members of the Portland Cement Association 











Cold Storage Stable Business Garage 


New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Blidg., Chicago 






Terminal 


1-A-5-13-16 
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LATER 
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THAN MOST 
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John W. Bate—The Efficiency Expert 
Offers Here, for the First Time, a Finished Example of 


What Can Be Given Without Extra Price 
After 10,000 Costs Have Been Reduced to the Limit 


John W. Bate, the effi- 
ciency expert, has worked 
years to create here the 
model motor car factory. 


It has meant the invest- 
ment of $5,000,000. Nearly 
45 acres have been covered 
with buildings. And 2,092 
efficient machines are in- 
stalled in them. 


Costs have been cut on 
thousands of parts and on 
countless operations. Now 
98 per cent of the New 
Mitchell car is built in this 
model shop. And the savings 
are shown by the 26 extras 
which this car embodies. 


Fathers and sons in the Mitchell- 
Lewis concern have operated fac- 
tories for 82 years. 


We have built millions of vehicles 
involving close competition. And 





we succeeded beyond othersthrough 
efficiency. 

In 1903—when we entered motor 
car building—we aimed to minimize 
factory costs in that line. We knew 
the time would come when supreme 
efficiency would make our car the 
master of its class. 


It has taken 13 years, because the 
line was new. Countless machines 
had to be invented, countless ideas 
evolved. It took ten years to arrive 
at a settled model, after building 
Fours, Sixes and Eights. 


In the Mitchell Light Six we 
found, it seems, the type that has 
come to stay. And we are equipped 
to build that type in the finest way 
at the lowest cost. The evidence 
lies in the many Mitchell features 
which are not found in other cars. 


Done by John W. Bate 


John W. Bate, expert in efh- 
ciency, was the first big man we 
brought to this motor car factory. 
This great engineer had for 17 years 





devoted his genius to factory effi- 
ciency. Several vast industries had 
been revolutionized by his methods. 


We secured able designers, in- 
ventors, and salesmen. But note 
that our chief man was an efficiency 
expert. 


He came in our infancy as motor 
car builders. And the place the New 
Mitchell will claim from now on is 
due to John W. Bate. 


This great Mitchell plant is as fine 
an example of factory efficiency as is 
found in any line in America. 


Thousands of Savings 





Mr. Bate’s methods called for 
one-story buildings—everything on 
one floor. 


The raw steel was to enter at one 
end, the finished car depart at the 
other. And all without wasting a 
second. 


They called for the utmost in 
automatic machines. Hundreds of 
costly machines have been discarded. 
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26 Extra Features— Unique to the Mitchell 
All Paid for by Factory Savings 


for machines which could save a few 
pennies per part. 


They called for lighter parts, built 
of tougher steel. There are in the 
New Mitchell 184 drop forgings 
and 256 steel stampings. 


They called for simple construc- 
tion. Every needless part has been 
eliminated. Every man is given 
one operation. 

Not less than ten thousand im- 


portant economies have been 
worked out under Mr. Bate. 


Costs Reduced Half 


This New Mitchell car is pro- 
duced for one-half what it would 
have cost us seven years ago. 





It is built for one-fifth less than it 
could be built if we let others make 
our important parts. 


How much we save is shown by 
our extras. Our price is low for a 
big Light Six of the highest grade. 
Yet we offer 26 extras—some very 
costly. And all of these features 
which rivals don’t offer are paid for 
through factory efficiency. 


Some of the Extras 


These are some of the extras 
which the New Mitchell offers. No 
other car in this class, we believe, 
offers more than two of them. No 
other car at any price offers more 
than three or four: 


Extra room—a 127-inch wheelbase. Com- 
pare that with other Sixes. 

Motor-driven tire pump, with a pressure 
gauge on the tubing. 

Reversible head lamps—searchlights which 
shine forward or backward, or wherever you 
want light. 

A carburetor which costs 15 per cent more 
than the usual. 





$1325 f. o. b. 
Racine 

For Five-Passenger Touring Car 
or Three-Passenger Roadster 

Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
New Mitchell Eight, $1450 f.o.b. Racine 











Mitthell Laut Motor 


Bate cantilever rear springs, which double 
the ease of riding. 

Oversize steering parts, made of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel and fitted with ball bearings. 

Chrome-Vanadium steel for all parts which 
meet major strains. 

An engine with drilled pistons and other per- 
fections to give wondrous power for its size. 

A 22-coat body finish of most enduring lustre 

Electric light in the tonneau. 

Engine primer on instrument board. 

Locked compartment for articles of value. 

Tool compartment under hood. 

Handles for entering car. 

Compartinent gasoline tank, 18'4 gallons. 


These — Plus All Else 


These extras and others—26 of 
them—come on the New Mitchell, 
plus everything else which quality 
makers can offer. 





These are new features in motor 
car building. Some of them are 
most important. All would be 
missed if omitted. And they all 
come to you in this car asapremium, 
paid for by factory savjngs. 


Usually, when one maker gives 
so much more than another, you 
suspect him of hidden skimping. 


Let us remind you that the 
Mitchell has long been the first 
choice of great engineers. We will 
send you a list if you ask it—a long 
list of theablest engineers in America 
who selected the Mitchell car. 


We know of six Mitchell cars 
which have together covered 986, 227 
miles—an average of 164,372 each. 
That’s a record, we think, that has 
never been matched. 


Every part and material—every 
standard of quality—is that which 
the best engineers have adopted. At 
twice the price we could find no way 
to improve one important detail. 


Efficiency means, above every- 
thing else, maximum service to cus- 
tomers. And we shall never let a 
car excel the Mitchell in that. 


An After-Show Design 


This new Mitchell body was de- 
signed after the New York Show. 
It came out three months later than 
most current models. 


It combines all the new lines, 
beauties, features and equipment 
which our experts found in the 
1916 models. 


It follows what our artists con- 
sider the handsomest model created. 
It has the new tonneau cowl. It has 
allthe new equipment features—one- 
man top, jiffy curtains, hidden extra 
seats in the tonneau, etc. 


. Theupholstery is genuine leather, 
deeply filled with curled hair. _ Its 
design offers maximum comfort. 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


Go: 


Thus the New Mitchell typifies, 
in every way, the current conception 
of a masterpiece car. 


Twice as Easy Riding 





In ease of riding the New Mitchell stands 
supreme. That is due to the Bate cantilever 
springs, which no other car embodies. 


The extra comfort, compared with other 
cars, seems unbelievable. It rides the roughest 
places as a boat rides waves. There is never a 
jolt. No shock absorbers are needed on this 
car. Your Mitchell dealer can prove this in 
five minutes. 


In ease of riding, and in the 26 extras, you 
will find the New Mitchell an unmatchable car. 
In every other respect—in the chassis or body— 
you will find it the equal of the best. Go see 
it and learn how much Mitchell efficiency gives 
vou that you want. 





With high-power high-speed 
six-cylinder motor; wheelbase, 
127 inches; anti-skid tires on 
rear; complete equipment, in- 
cluding engine-driven tire pump, 
reversible searchlights, etc. 
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CAMERAS €& SPEEDEX FILM 





No. 1A Folding Ansco. 
Picture, 2} x44 inches. 
$16, $17.50, $21, $22.50. 
Other-Anscos, $2 to $55. 










Your photographic reminder of a big 
outdoor event will mar the memory of 
the occasion if an important part of 
the scene is chopped off. 


With the No. 1A Folding Ansco this 
cannot happen. The exact radius finder 
shows you the image justas it will appear 
onthe film. It prevents the disappoint- 
ment of discovering on development 
that the most-wanted part is missing. 


This is only one of the many exclusive Ansco 
features which make this camera so efficient. 
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the best x with this or 
any other camera. Catalog 
from your dealer or us free 
upon request. Write us for 
specimen picture. 








ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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THE MENTAL FACTOR IN MEDICINE 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. The action of 
the mind in the cause and cure of many disorders is 
considered in this book from new 17 scientific stand- 


points. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pages. 


$2.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 


Bulb Growing for Amateurs 


By H. H. Thomas. Tellsall about the planting, treatment 
and cultivation of bulbs, meses and out. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth. 60c net, by mail 68c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





Stops the 
Glare and 


The Staude Glare Stopper is a disk of pure 
amber-colored crystal lens glass 6 7-8 inches 
in diameter, with nickel-plated brass clamp 
which fastens it securely to your ae. 

It is adjustable to any angle. 

Eliminates all danger of night driving, as it modifies the 
blinding lights of approaching automobiles, so that you can 
see the road ahead with perfect vision 

The Staude is a great thing for sun ‘dazzle, as direct or re- 
flected sun rays from the pavements or country roads are toned 
down to a comfortable light with a Staude on your wind shield. 

The Staude is beautifully designed. Perfect workmanship 


The Danger 
of Accidents 
and high grade finish make itan Send for 


auto accessory that adds to the [}Iustrated 
appearance of any car. Booklet 


Thousands of automobilists now use the 

Staude Glare Stopper. Put one on your car 
——you need it—for it may be the means of saving 
you from a serious accident; besides, think of the 
comfort and pleasure it will add to your auto rides. 





Ask your accessory dealer. He will get one 
for you if he does not as yet carry the Staude 
in stock, or we will send one direct for $2.50 
postpaid. 


E. G. STAUDE MANUFACTURING CO., 2676 W. University Ave., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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OLD INDICTMENTS INDICTED 


AST year Great Britain did away 
permanently with the old voluminous 
indictment which has burdened’ British 
legal proceedings from the earliest days of 
legal history. Once it was the custom to 
copy out an unending document describ- 
ing the crime of the shuddering prisoner 
in the dock in terms of terrible mystery. 
It was supposed that all the lawyers 
present knew what the terms meant, but 
never by any chance did the person most 
concerned. Tho, as his Honor Judge Parry 
remarks in The Cornhill Magazine, the read- 
ing of the incomprehensible indictment 
in the accused’s presence sometimes re- 
sulted in ‘“‘buoying him up with a hope 
that you have made a mess of it altogether, 
and that by that means he may slip out 
of your net.”” His Honor is inclined, on the 
whole, to take a satirically mournful view 
of the departure from the custom sancti- 
fied by antiquity. To us the simplification 
of the old form seems admirable economy, 
but they order things differently in En- 
gland. There, when Custom and Celerity 
meet, the latter usually gives the road to 
the former. So it is not surprizing to find 
the worthy Justice appearing to be stunned 
by the innovation that will permit the 
unthinkable vulgarity of telling a culprit 
plainly and unmistakably to his face that 
he murdered so-and-so on such-and-such 
a day. With delicious irony he laments 
the passing of a nobler day. As we read: 

I remember long ago on a Sunday after- 
noon a little child in a nursery, whose sole 
Sabbath reading was ‘‘ Line upon Line,” an 
undramatie version of the Old Testament, 
was discovered by her elders sitting on the 
hearth-rug weeping as if her heart would 
break. For a long time she refused to tell 
her grief, but at length, in answer to the 
tender questions of her parents, she sobbed 
out the mournful news: ‘‘Oh, mummy, 
Aaron’s dead.” 

It can searcely be that the career of 
Aaron had captivated her young idea, but 
she had spelled through long pages of his 
respectable history. There seemed every 
reason to hope he had lived down the 
memory of that little incident about the 
golden calf, and now, just as she fondly 
imagined he had settled down to a perma- 
nent ecclesiastical sinecure, the news came 
that they had carried him to the top of a 
mountain, taken away his garments, and 
left him alone to die. 

When I read “‘Indictments Act, 1915,” 
seemed to remember that little child and 
fully entered into her feelings. I felt tears 
in my own throat to think that my ancient 
friend the Indictment, once generous to me 
even in guineas, was no more. I, too, longed 
to sit on a hearth-rug and sob until some 
Alma Mater would come to console me in 
my sorrow. 

One hesitates to reveal to sober citizens 
the true frightfulness of the details of this 
iconoclastic statute. It is even enacted 
that parchment is no longer necessary; 
‘durable paper’’ may be used. One knows 
what that means. Imagine indicting Sir 
Walter Raleigh for treason on wood pulp! 
Again, the Indictment need not -be joined 
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$1295 


Some Old Names Are Branded 
On New Theories This Year 


HANDLER isn’t the oldest name in the 
automobile industry—but there isn’t a 
better name in the industry. 





Some old names are branded on new 
theories this year. 


The Chandler name is branded on a car 
that has made good for three years. 


The Chandler motor of today, except for 
minor refinements, is the motor that upset 
the whole industry three years ago, (to the 
everlasting advantage of the car purchaser), 
and launched the vogue of light weight sixes 
selling for less than $2000. 


Twenty thousand owners have named it, 
**the Marvelous Motor.” 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car - 
Four-Passenger Roadster - - 


Twenty thousand new owners will this 
year put their seal of approval on that name. 
For the Chandler is mechanically right. In 
it there is not a single hint of experimenta- 
tion; not a suggestion of untried theory. 


And Chandler bodies are the most beauti- 
ful of the year. There is no reason why we 
should tell you this is true, if it were not 
true. Come and see them. 


Come see the big seven-passenger touring 
car; featured by the handsome walnut panel 
tonneau cowl—featured by grace in every 
line. Come see the new four-passenger 
roadster—the sensation of the year everywhere. 





Come see these things, come prove these 
things, for yourself. 


$1295 
$1295 


F. O. B. Cleveland 
Write for New Catalogue and name of nearest Chandler Dealer 


Prompt Orders Secure Prompt Deliveries 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
805-835 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office, 1886 Broadway 


Cable Address, ‘““Chanmotor” 
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Outdoor Life, 
Indoor Privacy 


VUDOR Porch Shades give 
+, you a cool porch, a secluded 
porch, make your porch into a 
new and delightful room. 


1916 Model 





have the latest VUDOR Safety Wind 
Device; prevents Shade from flap- 
ping and does not need adjusting 
when you roll Shade up and down. 
Four or more chains of double reen- 
forcing warps. VUDOR Cord Slides 
in place of pulleys make roll-up cord 
last twice as long. Many other 
special features. 


Be sure that you get VUDOR 
Porch Shades. See that the 


Except in a 
‘ew cities, we 
sell only one 
single store. 
Write us for 
booklet, and 
name of that 
store, and get 

genuine “last 
Aluminum Trade Mark exactly for years 
likethe aboveisattachedtotopand y aor, Porch } 
bottom moulding. = Saves you Shadi 
froin imitations an 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
230 Mill St., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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PORCH SHADES ..,01#" 
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JANESVULE, WIS 



































Feltoids—or 
Floor Repair Expense 


LL the care that you have taken to 
preserve the beauty of your floors 
and rugs goes to naught if you use cast- 
ers that scratch and mar. 
Economy demands the use of 


FELTOID 
CASTERS” Fits 


on all your furniture. Feltoids are 
made of durable, resilient material 
devised to carry the weight of the 
heaviest furniture and absorb all 
shocks to your floors. 

Ask for Feltoids at department, ‘ 
hardware and furniture ’ 
stores—or write us for the 
Feltoid Book No. 9 that 
gives prices and styles. 

The Burns & 

Bassick Co. 
Dept. C. 

Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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together in one roll. In the old days it 
was some small satisfaction and pride to 
the poor fellow inthe dock to see his false 
pretenses set out with due averment and 
scientific negation on long rolls of sheep- 
skin; now he will have to listen to a bald 
eatalog of his crimes from sheets of paper 
twelve inches square, bound in book-form. 


With a pen dripping wo, but sharpened to 
a laughing wit, his Honor proceeds to the 
lament that ‘‘all the old rules are gone” 


Felonies and misdemeanors may be hud- 
dled together in the same indictment—a 
monstrous indecency. We shall hear next 
of anarchists desiring to abolish the time- 
honored distinction between felonies and 
misdemeanors, an outrage happily almost 
impossible, since no one really knows why 
any particular crime should be one rather 
than the other. Popularly it may be said 
that the scientific difference between them 
is akin to the subtle diversity of attorneys 
and solicitors or alligators and crocodiles. 

Those consolatory religious averments 
with which the pious draftsmen brought 
to the mind of the criminal the origin of all 
sin and crime will never adorn the indict- 
ment. Surely some Bishop in the House of 
Lords might have stood out for the main- 
tenance of the established form ‘“‘not 
having the fear of God before his eyes, but 
being moved and seduced by the instiga- 
tion of the devil!’”’ I remember a sheriff’s 
chaplain who always closed his eyes when 
the Clerk of Assize read out these words. 


There was a tremendous care exercised 
in the old days, and so great a particu- 
larity of detail in the indictment, lest any 
iota of crime escape, that often enough 
the instrument tangled the court in its 
coils much more securely than it did the 


accused. As we read: 


One count of the Indictment would 
allege that the murderer was holding his 
knife in the right hand, another count 
thought it was his left, another alleged 
neither hand, and the last count always 
wound up by saying the victim was mur- 
dered by means to the said jury unknown. 
Mr. Justice Stephen seemed to think that 
the fact that the Clerks of Assize were paid 
by fees, which were calculated at so much 
a eount, had something to do with these 
artful distinctions; but for my part I scout 
the suggestion and believe it was due to 
industry and a love of art for art’s sake. 

I think my respect and affection for the 
Indictment dates back to my early days 
on the Northern Circuit, when I sat at the 
feet of two old champions of the Sessions 
and heard their tales of still more ancient 
times when pleas in abatement, demurrers, 
and sur-rebutters were part of legal human 
nature’s daily food. Alas, good Cotting- 
ham and Foard, what would a world 
without Indictments have been to you? 

“Old Cot,’ as he was lovingly ealled, 
had a mind steeped in the criminal legal 
lore of old days. Irish to the backbone, and 
at Bar Mess a courteous, kindly gentleman; 
in Court, with his back to the dock, he was 
a fierce and acrid fighter. Foard had small 
knowledge of the criminal law but a large 
store of miscellaneous reading,’ and was 
really learned in Shakespearian matter, but 
his scholarship was marred by a treacherous 
memory. Charles Russell once described 
him as a ‘‘mine of inaccurate information,” 
which had just the taste of truth about it 
to make the fun not ‘unkindly. 





Prompt 
Relief in 
Pyorrhea 


Inflamed or re- 
ceding gums, 
loosening of the 
teeth, known as 
Pyorrhea or Riggs’ 
Disease, can usu- 
ally be relieved 
promptly by the 
use of Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea_ Prepa- 
ration. Four out 
of every five per- 
sons past 40 have 
Pyorthea. It is 
always best to 
CONSULT 
YOUR DEN. 
TIST, if the con- 
dition is such that 
preventive measures 
alone are not enough, 
because then his 
treatment is vitally 
necessary. As a pre- 
ventive, however, 
Forhan’s Pyorrthea 
Preparation is thor- 
oughly efficient. 
Use it daily, like a 
dentifrice—very 
agreeable to the 
taste. 
Longs tube (as illus- 
ted), 50c. If your 
pm hasn't it, send 
us his name with 10c. 
in stamps and we will 
send 5 trial tubes 
(enough for your 
family and friends). 


Forhan Co., 23 Elm 
Street, New York. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 





Is your car safe in the public garage ? It 
would be safer in your own private 
portable steel garage such as the Whitaker 
—safe from fire, thieves and joy riders, 

Get our free book, ‘‘Where to Keep the 2 . 

FOR 1hACE OR 
this question. Send now. SMALLTIARS 


WHITAKER GLESSNER CO. * 
Dept. D Portsmouth, Ohio INEXPENSIVE 


FINE PROOF STEELGARAGE 
Avoid Heart Trouble 


Get “The Heart and Blood Vessels; Their 
Care and Cure, and the General Management 
of the Body.” By I. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. 
It shows you How To be sound and happy, 

and avoid the discomforts and dangers of 
breakdown—How To reconstruct 4 misman- 
aged or “ run-down” body. Plain, practical 
guidance along the lines of simple, natural liv- 
ing, by a physician of unquestioned authority. 
$1.39 postpaid. "UNK WAGNALLS 
co PAN + 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 
By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. The disclosures made are 
of a very striking nature. Yet even the most sensitive 
= find potins indelicate. 12mo, Cloth, 197 pages. 
rice, 


Car,’’ which throws some new light on 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


How To Sell Goods 








cw Over the Counter 





Bhd, Raise Your Salary by 
y Boosting Your Sales 


No man in America knows better how to help you 
than S. Roland Hall, famous advertising and sales 
manager. Send 83c for his new book of snappy, 
meaningful ginger talks—they will make you the star 
salesman of the store if you apply their teachings. 
SHORT TALKS ON RETAIL SELLING are fasci- 
nating, easily read hints and helps that put tact into 
your manner and red blood into your sales talk 

“Valuable to all who have occasion to sell goods. 
Brooklyn Déily Eagle. 

“He knows the art of maoders salesmanship.” 

iladelphia North American. 

J5e, by mail 88e. eta 200 pages, cloth bound. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Sturtevant Multivane Fan Wheel 
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The Lecture Isn’t Dull— 
it’s Just BAD AIR 


Bad air makes dull listeners! 
**Natural’’ 


¢ 
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Ps 


‘be PICTURE solves the origin of the ‘‘sleeping-in-lecture”’ 


The moral fits any theatre and church exactly as well as it does this auditorium. 


¥ + ,m 
Pye n. Ns 29 - 
“* 8.2 


joke—BAD AIR. 


means of ventilation—open windows, doors, chimneys, flues, etc.— fall 


far short of supplying the necessary amount of pure, fresh air to rooms where large 
The fan system of positive ventilation is the only abso- 
lutely adequate and efficient means of supplying air in large quantities, at all times, and 
entirely independent of weather conditions. 


numbers of persons assemble. 





(REG. U.S. par. OFF.) 


The Sturtevant System is the 
blower or fan system of heating 
and ventilation in its most perfect 
form. It is always positive in ac- 
tion and independent of the 
weather. There is a Sturtevant 
System for every type of building 
from the school-room to the sky- 
scraper. Names of the universities, 
schools, hotels, apartment houses, 


If interested, write for these Sturtevant Bulletins, They embody ex 
gained durin ~¢ 50 years’, experience in designing, building and instal! 

fans, blowers and auxilliary apparatus, 
Ready-to-Run, Portable Ventilating Sets; 219— 
Fans; 177—Electric Forge Blower; 214—Turbo- Undergrate Blower; 17%5— High Pres- 
‘uel Economizers; 2 


able types o! 


sure Blowers: 2 
Engines; 205-206—Generat ing Sets; 217—Electric Motors and Generators: 2 
‘Turbines; 202, 204, 220—Drying Apparatus; 178—Mechanical Draft; 225—Air Washers. 


hospitals, asylums, theatres,churches, 
auditoriums and halls that use the 
Sturtevant combined system of heat- 
ing and ventilating, read like a list 
of America’s best known buildings. 
The Sturtevant System has proved 
itself a dividend-payer in mills, fac- 
tories, stores, manufacturing and 
commercial offices, and in many 
other institutions. 


Electric Heat Blower ; 


Electric Propel ler Fans; 


We make very satisfactory arrangements with retailers 


for handling our small fans 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, ”s: " Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Kansas City; Dallas, 
Texas; Hartford; Pittsburgh; Minneapolis; New York; Philadelphia; St. Louis; 
Rochester; San Francisco; Washington; Salt Lake City; Seattle; Portland, Ore. 


In Canada : Galt, Ontario; Montreal, P.Q.; Winnipeg, Man.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
nd 


Toronto, Ontario; London, E: 


~ 


Mention namie rs wan 


Ventilating, Heating and 
Air-Conditioning Systems 


You can get Sturtevant, quality 
and dependability only by using the 
Sturtevant System. 

Send for “Getting Dividends Out 
of the Air.”’ It’s free. It contains 
information about increasing the 
efficiency of labor; increasing pro- 
fits; cutting down the sick-list ; 
making employees happier; etc., 

c., that you ought to know. 
rt knowledge 
all conceiv- 
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Sturtevant Electric Air Heater 
and Blower 
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Valve opened 
50% gives 59% 
of radiation— 
not 9°% or 10% 
as with other 
methods. 
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If you would know the most important advance ever made in scientific 
heating for homes, apartments, offices and public buildings— 


i YOU would know the truth about heating economy 


comfort— 


Then you must investigate 


ADSCO HEATING 22: 


in degrees to 












Atmospheric Pressure System—Steam or Vapor let in just the 
ADSCO Graduated Radiator Valve ews J 


A simple method of piping supplies sane to the radiators and carries 
back condensation. House boiler may be used or steam service may 
be taken from underground mains of a central heating station. 
ADSCO Regulator controls the pressure. 15% to 20% is saved on 
Installation Cost and 20% to 30% on Fuel Cost. 
No Noise—No Leaky Valves—No Complicated Devices. 

Write for Bulletin 133 D—gives full information 
Let us have the name,and address of your Architect and Steam-fitter. 


AMERICAN J)istrict STEAM (COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branches: New York Chicago Seattle 





















BY HER 


Hannis. Small I2mo. 


W @] NI A HH U Ss B A Ni D ee See beliefs with regard 


to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the world from the 
CHARM OF MANNER days of ancient Rome to the present time. By Prof. Dr. Hugo Mag- 


Read “* The Em: acipation of Miss Susanna ”"’ by Margaret Ee authorized translation from the German, edited by Dr. Julius 


Cloth, 45 cents. L. Salinger, 12mo, Cloth, 214 pages $1.00, net; postpaid $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK! FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 










































HY-RIB is used everywhere, in struc- 
tures of alltypes—factories, warehouses, 
office buildings, stores, residences, garages, 
silos, culverts, etc. In every case it affords 
easy and rapid construction at low cost. 


Use HY-RIB inside for partitions and furring 
—outside for sidings and walls—above 
for roofs and ceilings—below for floors 
and conduits. 


HY-RIB, a steel-meshed sheathing, 
eliminates forms, studs and channels in all 
concrete work, saving labor and expense. It 
simplifies construction—you merely set up 
the HY-RIB sheet and apply the concrete or 
plaster. It also cuts down weight and saves 
valuable floor space. 


Valuable HY-RIB Hand Book, full of useful 
suggestions, sent free. Write to-day for it. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


Dept. H. 36, Youngstown, Ohio 


The complete line for concrete, stucco and plaster. Be- 
sides the various types of HY-RIB, we furnish Rib Lath, 
Diamond Lath, pressed steel channels and studs, cor- 
ner beads, base screeds, etc.; also reinforcing steel of 
all kinds, steel sash, steel joists and studs, all-steel build- 
ings, concrete highway products, waterproofings, etc. 
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Between Cottingham and Foard there 
was no love lost. They were always 
defending or prosecuting against each 
other, and the pedantic lawyer regarded 
the fantastic scholar with unconcealed 
contempt. Cottingham could tell you the 
best stories of Foard, and Foard knew 
the choicest anecdotes about Cottingham. 
The latter reveled in descriptions of 
Foard’s jury eloquence. Foard had long 
Dundreary whiskers, a wide mouth, and a 
very solemn, learned face, and was not 
wholly unlike the late Mr. Justice Day. 
He never tired of Shakespearian quotations, 
and, according to Cottingham, never quoted 
them accurately. 

On one occasion he was defending a herb- 
alist for selling some poisonous drugs, and 
his mind slowly worked round to “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’’ and the pasSage commencing: 


I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells— 


toward the introduction of which he 
clumsily steered his oration. At length he 
got near to his harbor when his unfortunate 
memory deserted him, and he labored to a 
conclusion as follows: 

**Gentlemen, my unfortunate client was 
very much in the position of the apothecary 
in that beautiful play ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
Shakespeare, you will remember, gentle- 
men—Shakespeare, in language that can 
never be forgotten—Shakespeare, I repeat, 
a name of which every Englishman must 
be proud— The Bard, as he is universally 
ealled, in that play, or shall we eall it a 
poem, in words that might have been used 
to portray my client’s situation—Shake- 
speare! Hm! The Bard! Hm! The Swan 
of Avon—I forget, gentlemen, the actual 
words he used, but the purport of the 
passage is that there was a chemist and 
druggist living round the corner.” 

To see Cottingham taking a plea in 
abatement was indeed a solemn sight. 
When he “moved to quash,” he pro- 
nounced the word of art to rime with 
“bash” and not ‘“‘bosh,’” and he smacked 
his lips over it in a savage and hungry 
manner. 

He was rarely successful, but once I 
remember Foard had drafted a large num- 
ber of counts charging a man with several 
offenses under a statute, and Cottingham 
came into his kingdom. There were oc- 
easional Shakespearian phrases in the in- 
dictment, which was of a chatty nature, 
but the words of the statute in that case 
made and provided were but vaguely 
referred to or wholly absent. 

Cottingham rose like a tiger and moved 
or almost sprang to quash. Count by count 
he argued, showed that no offense known 
to the law had been set out, and count 
by count the logical mind of Mr. Justice 
Henn Collins was forced to agree with him. 
In the end Foard arose, and after remem- 
bering with great effect the lines from 
“Richard III.,’” ‘‘Eleven hours I have 
spent to write it over,’ solemnly read it 
word by .word with evident literary 
affection to the weary Judge. 

‘But really, Mr. Foard, can you point 
me out a single count which charges any 
offense under the. statute?’”’ asked the 
Judge in despair. 

‘Possibly not,’’ replied the learned 
counsel, “‘but what does your Lordship 
think of the legal effect of all the counts 
taken together?” 

“The literary effect is excellent, Mr. 
Foard,” said the Judge, with his sweetest 
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smile, “‘but I fear that the legal effect is 
nothing.” 

Cottingham was by no means always 
successful; indeed it was otherwise, for he 
would raise and argue any defense, how- 
ever wild, or start any point against an 
indictment, however hopeless. He was the 
Don Quixote of the dock. At the County 
Sessions he was defending a lad for stealing 
a neighbor’s canary. It was a dead case, 
and Foard was full of joy at the prospective 
hope of downing his opponent, when 
Cottingham, with an air of victory, jumped 
up and moved to quash the indictment. 
Foard was dismayed, the more so as 
Higgin, K.C., the Chairman, who delighted 
in Cottingham’s objections, pretended to 
the deepest interest in this one. 

‘“‘T apprehend, sir,” said Cottingham, as 
Higgin nodded approval, ‘‘that this indict- 
ment will not lie. - It is well known that 
there can not be any property in what are 
called fere nature, that is to say, wild 
animals, whether they be beasts or birds, 
and it appears on the indictment that this 
bird is a canary, and as all canaries are in 
their very nature wild birds of an alien 
country, they are therefore fere nature, 
and not the subject of larceny.” 

Higgin solemnly called upon Foard to 
answer this plea, and after Foard had 
finished without throwing any great light 
on the matter, Higgin took up the indict- 
ment and said: ‘I see, Mr. Cottingham, 
the indictment charges that your client 
stole ‘a certain canary and cage.’ What 
about the cage?”’ 

“The cage?”’’ repeated Cottingham, by 
no means taken aback. ‘‘The cage? Why, 
that, sir, is, no difficulty; the cage is, of 
course, merely ancillary to the bird.” 

The picture of a canary flying about with 
an ancillary cage attached to it was too 
much for Higgin, who laughingly suggested 
that Mr. Cottingham had better take the 
jury’s opinion on it. 


Possibly this all seems very silly now, 
but the writer would remind us that ‘a 
hundred years hence,’’ our own most curt 
and incisive legal instruments may appear 
laughable. And he further declares that 
in England to-day certain reported cases 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
might well be compared with the narrowest 


indictment of olden times. Further 


For my part I confess to a love of the old 
days, and have a reverent affection for all 
these absurd traditional formalities. I do 
not like to see the legal furniture of our 
forefathers broken up and thrown on the 
serap-heap. 


Wherever I turn my head, 
There's a mildew and a mold; 
The sun's going out overhead 
And I’m very old. 


And so I suppose it is the Old Adam in 
me that rebels against such trifling official 
pamphlets as ‘‘Indictments Act, 1915,” 
and I look back on the age of Cottingham 
as a golden age, and even have dreams of 
regret for the far-gone past when Court- 
hand and Latin were the letters and 
language of our law. One dreads these 
legal reforms coming like a thief in the 
night and removing our ancient landmarks. 
One feels, to use a modern figure, that the 
legal omnibus is side-slipping into chaos. 

For if indictments are to be ruthlessly 
pruned in this way, why should not a high 
official legal reformer come along, armed 











How to Select 


a Good Shingle 


‘“‘RITE-GRADE’’ RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES answer your questionings for an nonest 
shingle. Every bundle is inspected by the Inspection 
Bureau of forty associated shingle mills which manufacture 
them. They are inspected for NO SAP; inspected for thickness; inspected 
for selection; inspected for size; inspected for grain—*RITE-GRADE” 
means a perfect shingle as sold, true to specification. When you select 
“RITE-GRADE” you select as good a shingle as Nature can offer—as fine 
a shingle as it is possible for man to manufacture. Demand the label 
“RITE-GRADE” on each bundle, and if your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us—give name of Lumber Dealer. 


| BIG FOUR BUILDING LIBRARY FREE 
Bungalow Book: Twelve of the prettiest . Us . : 
and most practical bungalows ever de- etme i mage = — ae and in 
signed, with plans. = 
The Boy’s Builder: Garage, Boat Houses, 
Dog Houses, etc. A bundle of shingles will 
keep your boy busy. 


Distinctive American Homes Book: 
Twelve beautiful homes, very practical, 
very artistic and desirable. 

Mark in square books 


wanted, enclose 2c. Name. 

stamp for each book to 

defray mailing. Books Address 

free. . 
and write to 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. '$20,Whits Bide. 





Seat Covers Prices 
Now 507% Lower! 







Overlands only $17, Buicks $18, Hudsons $20, Packards $30, Chal- 
mers $20, Cadillacs $20—all other-cars proportionately low—the 
lowest prices ever asked for seat covers. Equal to the high-priced kind in smartness 
—beauty—workmanship—finish—materials—and —— wa --=- 

Now every car can and should have 4 Globe Seat 
Add Beauty to Your Car ae eedall Wteettanasiaeentineres P 4 ten hee. Bosken, Wis. 
pay high prices. Equip your car with Globcs now—give it real smartness, send me, free, New 
comfort, luxury. Protect the leather against wear—hide it if already worn. 77, Globe Book, 15 sample 


Save your clothes from dirt and stains—give your passengers genuine “~ Tabrics, your low prices 
comfort—increase the cash value of your car. va os facts about big approv- 
Let us send youasct for your car on approv- _—— 

Sent on Approval al. Pay onlyif satislicd, Globe Seat Covers . a 
are mate for every model of every car and guaranteed to fit like a glove. 4-ame 
No necd tolay your car u>{or several daze tofit it, Anyonecansnap 

them on and remove them quickly for cleaning. Thousands upon Yo Ct. Address. 
thousands of cars will be equipped this season with Globe Seat a 
Covers. Don’t deprive yourself and family of this service and Cit State 
beauty. Mail coupon now for low prices and 15 free samples, Ps 7 


GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 42 Hamilton Ave..Recine, Wis. Name o. Car 
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A National System for 
Automobile Credits 


Largely because the automobile indus- 
try is so prosperous and so tremendously 
absorbed in the gigantic task of keeping 
pace with the demand for cars, there has 
been no organized system of credit 
applicable to the purchase of an auto- 
mobile. 


Universal systems of credit are available 
for the purchase of farm implements, 
talking machines and other musical in- 
struments, typewriters, sewing machines 
and innumerable other articles. 


But the purchaser of an automobile has 
been confronted with the necessity of 
paying cash or else of arranging for 
credit on some improvised plan. 


Local automobile dealers and_ local 
banks have coped with this situation as 
best they could. 


But the legitimate demand long since 
outgrew such limited credit facilities. 


The Guaranty Securities Corporation 
was formed for the purpose of establish- 
ing nationally a sound, conservative sys- 
tem for the standardization of automobile 
credit. 


The Corporation is controlled by men 
of large means and broad experience. 


The Guaranty Plan does not encourage 
the buying of automobiles by persons for 
whom such a purchase would be an ex- 
travagance. 


It aims to make credit available any- 
where and at any time for firms and 
individuals who are properly entitled to 
buy an automobile on credit. 


The Guaranty Plan is applicable only 
in the purchase of cars of recognized re- 
liability which are produced by perma- 
nently established responsible concerns 
with wide and adequate service facilities 
t> insure that the merchandise value in 
the cars will be maintained. 


The purchase can be made through 
any responsible dealer in such cars. 










Dealers in approved cars who are au- 
thorized to sell under the Guaranty Plan 
display the emblem of this corporation 
prominently in their places of business. 


Go to your local dealer and ask him to 
show you the Guaranty Plan Purchase 
Contract which you would be required to 
sign. 


The contract is a simple, straightfor- 
ward purchase agreement. 


Its requirements and provisions are 
clearly stated, are as simple as those of an 
ordinary real estate purchase agreement 
and very similar. 

It makes credit available for those 
who are properly entitled to it, but for 
those only. 


It enables the dealer to sell cars on 
time payments without any extra ex- 
pense, without sacrificing any part of his 
profit and without tying up any part of 
his capital. 

It removes the demand upon local 
banks for discounts for this form of 
loans when their funds are more urgently 
needed in other channels. 


But it enables the banks to participate 
in these discounts to the extent they 
desire and at such times as they desire, 
by purchasing debenture bonds secured 
by the purchasers’ notes. 


These debentures are issued by this 
corporation in several convenient denom- 
inations, are protected by ample collat- 
eral, by the entire capital of this corpora- 
tion and by other safeguards so that they 
are short time investments approved by 
the largest banks of the country. 


The plan is operating successfully, and 
its operation will be extended conser- 
vatively to meet the requirements of the 
public, recognized dealers and cooper- 
ating financial institutions. 


Inquiry is invited from. those who 
desire to purchase automobiles, from 
responsible dealers and from banks who 
desire further information. 





Guaranty Securities 
Equitable Building, 


Corporation 
New York 
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with a big blue pencil, ana strike out as 
embarrassing and irrelevant great chunks 
of muddy verbosity that burden our prac- 
tise-books and clog the wheels of Justice? 

But I take heart of grace that even yet 
there is a chance for my old friend the 
Indictment. I read in Section 9 that 
“This Act shall come into operation on the 
first day of April.” There is a hopeful 
consonance about that date. Are there 
jesters abroad in high places, or are these 
King’s Printer’s pages mere simulacra 
and no real statute at all, and shall the 
clock strike twelve on the first day of 
April for me to find the good old Indict- 
ment secure in its ancient supremacy, and 
the mocking words ‘‘ April Fool!’ ringing 
in my long ears? 


GREEN POWDER 


NE great clarifying invention in- 

evitably brings countless others in 
its train. Once the possibility of a former 
impossibility is demonstrated, other bright- 
eyed discoverers and inventors can find a 
thousand similar possibilities. Thus, the 
mere assertion in the daily papers that a 
green liquid has been discovered which, 
when mixed with a large amount of plain 
water will make admirable gasoline, or 
supergasoline, turns a hundred other minds 
toward the possibilities of greenness. If a 
green liquid will accomplish so much, what 
would not a green This 
scintillating thought strikes in upon the 


powder do? 


brain-pan of “T. P.,” a frequent corre- 
spondent to the New York Sun, with most 
delays not a 


remarkable results. He 


moment in startling the world with his 
great news, which, he hints, may well 
herald a product outdoing the discovery 
of Mr. Enricht. As we read: 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Sun.” 

Sir: I am about to perfect an invention 
or, rather let me say, a discovery, which 
will revolutionize and simplify one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, economic 
problems which mankind has to face. It is 
my purpose not to profit personally by 
my invention. 

I care nothing for money. I want to 
make this a gift to. mankind; to put it 
within the reach of all, so that the richest 
and the poorest may benefit from it alike. 
My present difficulty is to find a way to 
bring my invention before the 





public | 


without having it stolen by some trust | 


which, having gained the monopoly of it, 


will put up the price and gain enormous | 
profits, to the cost of the public. So fearful | 


am I that my secret ‘‘may be stolen on 
me,”’ that I hesitate to give a demonstration. 
If only I could find some wealthy man as 
altruistic as myself to help me in getting 
this before the public! I had thought of 
Henry Ford, but Mr. Ford is already a 
very busy man. 

Perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing of my invention. I have discovered 
a wonderful green powder which, when 
added to a gallon of water and a pinch of 
chlorid of sodium and then brought to the 
boiling-point, will produce at a cost of 
about two cents as much energy as would 
require at present an outlay of twenty-five 
cents. The form of energy so produced 
is the highest ‘type known. 





energy, important as it is, is but a child 
of the energy produced’ by my green 
powder in solution. In short, the energy 
produced by my green powder is human 
energy. 

The solution is injected into the human 
system through the mouth by means of a 
common spoon. It is best that the injection 


be done immediately before partaking of | 


solid food. I have never tried this myself. 
The claim I have made that two cents’ 
worth of my green powder will produce as 
much energy as the ordinary outlay of 
twenty-five cents will produce is perfectly 
true; in fact, it is an overestimate of the 
cost, for half a gallon of my powder in 
solution will produce more energy than any 
twenty-five-cent table d’héte ever offered. 

Since I have not yet perfected my in- 
vention I can not give all the details of 
the making of my green powder, but 
I will go so far as to say that the basic 
element is nothing more or less than 
dried, split green peas. 





PETS OF THE FIRING-LINE 


OT alone were Belgian men, women, 

and children homeless when war 
swept over their country. There were 
thousands of homeless dogs as well. These 
animals, in great favor among the people 
as draft-animals and as pets, were taken 
care of by no Belgian Relief Fund. They 
had to shift for themselves, and poor 
shifting they made of it at first. But at 
length they had recourse for aid to a 
source denied to their two-legged com- 
panions-in-despair. They went to the 
soldiers. Doubtless many are to be found 
in the trenches of both sides, but along the 
British lines, at least, we are assured they 
have found a warm welcome, food, and a 
comfortable if somewhat perilous home. 
The Manchester Guardian, discussing sol- 
diers’ pets, tells of the dogs of Ypres and 
of many another desolate community in 
Belgium as they are now to be found: 


They now know the soldiers’ meal-time 
so well that they congregate in companies 
around each cook-house, ready for their 
share. They are comfortable, well-fed 
animals by. this time, sunning themselves 
among the ruins, and well content with 
their lot. But at first, gaunt and starved, 
they lurked in the background, too terrified 
to approach a man. At night they ranged 
the camp, stealing whatever they could, 
and at daybreak retreating to their lairs. 
At last one more daring than the rest crept 
out, a terrible hunger making him bold. 
He snatched at the food thrown down. 
Others followed his example, until the gay 
call of the bugler now means a scamper of 
padded feet and an army of dogs gathering 
to be served with the remains. Pathetic 
stories are told of the faithfulness of some 
of these dogs. One tiny pet-dog—a mere 
handful of silken hair and pathetically 
big eyes—comes daily for food to one of 
the billets, but attempts at friendship are 
resented by a sudden snarl, and a tiny 
bundle of black fur dashes swiftly away. 
A soldier followed the tiny mite to its 
retreat. In the heart of a ruined house, 
the shattered roof tenanted by starlings, 
the little dog lives in what had once been 
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Mechanical | a beautifully furnished boudoir, and still | 


Come—drink 
a glass and learn 
why all America 
finds wholesome 
refreshment in 
this delicious 
beverage. 


Demand the genuine by full 
name—nicknames encourage 
substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for free booklet, 
“The Romance of Coca-Cola.” 





















































Wen a good mower this year— 
and you'll have a good mower 
for many years. If a“PENNSYL- 
VANIA” Quality Mower, it wil | 
| stay sharp and smooth-cutting a 
dozen years before you even have | 
to sharpen it, and will last a cener- 
ation. 
“PENNSYLVANIAS” are the only 
| Mowers with all blades of crucible tool 


steel, oil-hardened and, watsr-tempered cs i 
in all kinds of cutting tools. 


This exclusive feature explains why 
“PENNSYLVANIA” Quality blades 
hold their keen-cutting edge and are self- 
sharpening, remaining, without regrinding, in 
the first-class cutting condition that mears 
a smooth, well-kept lawn. 


Equally Fght cues and easy drawing, any of 
these “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality Brands will 
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“Pennsylvania” “Shock Absorber” 
“Great American” “Golf” 
‘Continental ee * “Power” 
p JT. x wer 
“Keystone” and Oihers 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Scientific Lawn Making’ by an 
authority, mailed with catalog. 
SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE CO. 
Box 1579 Philadelphia 
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i Stained with Cabot's C reosote Stains 
C. M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore, N.Y 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve Your Shingles 
Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 
You are sure of beautiful coloring, durable wearing 
qualities, and thorough preservation of the wood 
work if you insist upon Cabot’s Stains. Their colors 
are the strongest and finest natural pigments, ground 
in pure lins sed oil and mixed in specially refine d 
Creosote, “‘the best wood preservative known.’ 


















They will not wash off or blacken, and are the only 
stains that are not dangerously inflammable. 


Quality Proved by Thirty Years’ Use 
The Original Shingle-Stains 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 


7 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
























sleeps on a soiled, shell-torn cushion in the 
| heart of the ruin, waiting for the return of 
| his mistress. 
| 





Dogs are to be found everywhere in the 
long battle-line, sleeping under the guns and 
wagons. One battery has twenty. They 
take cover in the most natural manner, and 
wait until the whiz-bang has passed before 
venturing out again. The small dog who is 

| a good ratter has a princely time, and is 
| very carefully looked after by the company 
to which he belongs. <A sacrilegious sight, 
from a fox-hunter’s point of view, was the 
training of young foxhounds as ratters 
when the order went forth that the scratch 
| packs at the front had to be broken up. 
One foxhound pup, smuggled across by an 
officer, was given to a non-com. of a battery. 
Now the hound, full grown, with a splen- 
did voice, is the champion ratter of an army 
corps, and kills a fabulous number of rats 
daily. It is to be feared that if the good 
dog comes back to these shores he will 
insist on hunting rats instead of the fox. 


But dogs do not monopolize all the days 











the entrenchments. There eats, 


chickens, cows, and even more astonishing 


in are 


animals to be found, as we read: 


Cats, of course, figure largely among the 
soldiers’ pets. They have a remarkable 
disregard of danger. They seem to prefer 
the trenches to the rest of the lines. A eat 
will sit and clean herself on the top of a 
parapet, and only retreat when a bullet or 
shrapnel sputters close at hand and upsets 
her toilet arrangements. The whistling 
and shrieking of shells are commonplace, 
but to be sputtered with mud or sand in 
the middle of washing one’s face provokes 
indignant spits, snarls, and a very fluffy 
tail. The arrival of a family of kittens 
is an event of immense importance, and 
many a small cat, sharing a soldier’s home 
in Britain, first opened its eyes upon the 
muddy surroundings of a trench ‘‘some- 
where in France,”’ and was brought home 
tucked inside a tunic or a kit-bag. 

There are several tiny henyards in dug- 


outs if the searcher knows just where to 
look. But it is in the wagon-lines of the 
artillery that the weirdest pets are to be 
found. A Q.M.S., whose resting - hours 


“ec 


were disturbed by the “father of all rats,’’ 


ended by making friends with the foe. Now 
that Q.M.S. has only to sit down in his 
**store’’ and whistle, and the rat will 


emerge from its hole and promptly jump 
upon his knee. 

At another wagon-line the swallows 
and martins built last year in the barn 
used as a harness-room. They became 
so tame that the men could look into 
the nests of the martins, that came and 
went without troubling about the soldiers 
at all. 

Goats are too destructive to make good 
pets, except perhaps as mascots, but quaint 
stories are told of elderly goats kept by 
various men, and of the fearful and awful 
feats of the animals in the way of canvas- 
ripping and clothes-eating. One Tommy 
hid his cherished and beloved “Billy” in a 
neat little dugout near his battery. The 
major of that battery was small and 
round. In the middle of one of his ‘‘ora- 
tions” in the twilight gloom of a lurid day 
the listeners heard a crash—it sounded like 
the rending of wood—there was a flash of 
dirty white, and the little major went down 
like a ninepin. Something shot over the 
edge of the gun-pit. There was a sudden 
silence, while an indistinct, dirty-white 
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FIGHTING ENEMIES 
OF PLANT LIFE 


In the old-time gardens and orchards spraying 
was unknown. The necessity was not so great as 
it is to-day. Modern conditions have brought 
upon us an ever-increasing number of enemies to 
plant life. Science has provided preventative 
methods of combating pests. Spraying is recog~ 
nized now as indispensable. 

Sprays consist of two varieties—fungicides and 
insecticides. As their names indicate, the former 
are for fungus diseases (mildew, blight, leaf dis- 
orders, scale, etc.), the latter for the extermina- 
tion of insects which prey upon plant life (the 
aphis, lice, green worn, beetle, potato bug, ete.), 

Standard among the fungicides are Bordeaux 
Mixture and Lime-Sulphur. Bordeaux Mixture 
consists of blue vitriol, unslacked lime and water, 
Lime-Sulphur is a mixture of unslacked lime, 
flour of sulphur, salt and water. 

Among the leading insecticides are Kerosene 
Emulsion, Whale Oil Soap, Paris Green, Helle- 
bore. Kerosene Emulsion consists of water, soap 
and kerosene. Whale Oil Soap Spray consists of 
this soap, quassia chips and water. Paris Green is 
a poisonous powder consisting of copper aceto- 
arsenite, and for spraying purposes is diluted with 
water. It is also used for dusting on plants in dry 
form. Hellebore powder (usually dusted on the 
leaves for rose slugs, currant worms, etc.) is made 
from the ground roots of this herb. Arsenate of 
lead is also an excellent spray, particularly for 
rose bugs, elm tree beetles, etc. 

Tobacco dust destroys rose lice, turnip fleas, 
and like insects, and in the greenhouse fumigation 
with tobacco stems is an effective remedy. 

Increasing pests in certain localities are cater- 
pillars. Various sticky preparations are on the 
market which tangle the feet of these and other 
climbing fests. If the webs have already formed, 
the masses of worms within should be extermi- 
nated by applying direct the flame of a long- 
handled kerosene torch. 

There are excellent proprietary sprays put up 
under various trade names. 

If your spraying requirements are not extensive, 
it is best to purchase of your seedsman concen- 
trated solutions of the standard sprays. If you 
have a large orchard, it is less expensive to pur- 
chase the ingredients in bulk and mix according 
to formulas obtainable in any of the horticultural 
handbooks. Remember that nearly all sprays are 
extremely poisonous and should be carefully la- 
beled and isolated from food. 

In general the fungicide sprays should be applied 
at intervals throughout the season beginning be- 
fore the foliage appears. Insect pests must be 
fought as they appear between spring and autumn. 

Spraying should be thorough, under and above 
every twig, limb or leaf. It should be applied on 
a calm day when no immediate rain is in sight. 

Spraying equipments may be divided into three 
general classifications according to the amount of 
work required. 

If you have only a few plants to spray, you can 
purchase a small hand sprayer for less than a dollar. 

For the average suburban place it pays to buy 
one of the more powerful compressed air machines 
which may be strapped to the back or wheeled 
about by hand. 

In orderto meet extensive spraying requirements 
the farm or estate owner should provide himself 
with one of the compact gas-engine power outfits. 

In addition to all these methods of combating 
the enemies to plant life, the vitality of the plant 
itself is a powerful aid toward protection. This 
vitality must be maintained by supplying soil 
nourishment, thorough cultivation and moisture. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
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object vanished like lightning into the 
haze that surrounded the fire-trenches in 
the distance. A furious major was helped 
to his feet. He flatly declined to believe 
that he had been butted out by a stray 
dog startled by a shell. But as the goat 
is still missing he has no means of proving 
what creature assaulted him. 

As a rule, the captured German trenches 
do not yield much in the way of pets, but 
when some trenches were explored after a 
British advance the Fusileers found 
a cow installed in a dugout. The poor 
brute had been there so long that she could 
hardly walk, and her hoofs had grown 
nine inches too long, and these projections 
turned up grotesquely in front. With much 
difficulty she was dragged up into the light 
of day and gently exercised, her feet being 
carefully doctored. Now a very happy 
and much-petted cow is led out every 
morning to a meadow behind a wood. A 
soldier watches over her, for there are other 
companies that would gladly commandeer 
that cow. In the evening she is led back 
to her stall, somewhere in the heart of 
the British lines at the front. 











MISCELLANEOUS JUSTICE 


to pride ourselves fre- 
the 


W* are apt 
quently in 
that 

square deal.” It 


this country on 
“everybody 
true that 


and have 


assumption here gets a 


is very likely 
treated fairly 


more people are 


more rights and are better protected. in 
them than in some other countries, but let 
us not hold our head too high yet! Should 


we be tempted to do so, let us consider a 
brief résumé of a day of justice in the 
city in the United States, 
the Wichita Beacon. It is 
this is fair 
the 


city, 


second made 


recently by 


possible that not a wholly 


presentation of habitual course of 
that but, at 


curred once, and that may seem to some 


justice in least, it oc- 


readers once too often. As we read: 


At Chicago last Monday three young 
men were put on trial for the crime of 


holding up St. Luke’s Hospital in January 
and, at the point of guns, forcing the cashier 
to deliver over to them $5,000 in cash. 

One of them turned State’s evidence ane 
is going to the penitentiary. The jury 
believed him as to the accusation against 
himself, but refused to believe him as to 
the accusation against his chums. 

They were promptly acquitted. 

On the same day and at the same time 
thé State’s attorney was engaged in an- 


other case. He was arranging with Frank- 


lin K. Jackson, a socially well-connected 
citizen, quietly to enter a plea of guilty 


and accept a parole on the theory that 
the exposure of his crime punished him 
sufficiently. 

Mr. Jackson had stolen $19,000 from the 
Northwestern University, and admitted it. 

In another court near by Anna Muraski, 
with three small children tugging at her 
skirts and a nine-months-old babe in her 
arms, was pleading for mercy in her broken 
English before Judge Caverly 

The judge was very sorry for her. He 
told her so in well-rounded sentences laden 
with pity and sympathy. But he told 
her that he had a sacred duty to perform; 
that his conscience would not allow him 
to shirk it, The interests of society 
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| “Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service“ 
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MAZDA Service — a 


systematic research for 
making ood lamps 


better 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 


certain lar 


select scientific 





Its purpose is to collect and 
information concerning 


manufacturers. 
and practical 


progress and developments in the art of incandescent 


4629 


lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. 
Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady. 


MAZDA 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 


meet the standards of MAZDA Service. 
assurance of quality. 


It is thus an 
This trademark is the property 


of the General Electric Company. 
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DONT Look LAME 


ct extension 
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a short ‘imb look normal. Does away with 
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94 FACTORY to RI 


Saves you big money. Buy d DER 
$10 to 820 on a bicycle. 

RANGER BICYCLES in Saatyien, oe 
| . and sizes. Greatly improved; pri 

/ duced, Other reliable dele Atl. 96 Ul _ 

WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
proval and 30 days trial and riding test. 
wig Our big FREE catalog shows every 

ig thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclopedia of information which every 
& person should have. Write for it. 

IRES, lamps, wheels, parts and_sup- 

pties at half usual prices. A few goods second hand 
bicycles taken in trade 83 to 88 to c 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or t. ~ & until you 
writeand learn ae oe, low prices 

and liberal terms. DEF everything. Write now. 


A pos' 
MEAD CYCLE éo. PT. F172, CHICAGO 


























‘Ghat fly can’t get into your 
/ parlor—Mr. Spider 


This Screen Has An All-Metal Frame 


which fits snugly around the window frame and 
doesn’t leave any openings for flies to get through. 
Another feature that makes the Sherwood All- 
Metal Adjustable Screen the most serviceable is 
the fact that the closely woven wire mesh is 
locked in the metal frame. 


The mesh is always tight and flat. It can’t work 

“a loose. And the Sherwood fits any window, so why 
SP pay a high price and put up with the annoyance of 
waiting for made-to-order screens? To keep the 

deadly fly out of your house, screen early and use 


SHERWOOD 


., Adjustable 
é ALL-METAL SCREENS 


\ They are neat appearing. Made in two finishes—black 
~ enamel (baked on) and galvanized. You won’t have to 
\ - buy new screens next year if you buy Sherwood All-Metal 
Screens now, because these screens do last. You can take 
the Sherwood Screen with you when you move. You will 
be surprised when your dealer tells you the low price of 
the Sherwood. You'll quickly recognize the economical 
advantages this screen has for you. Sold at all hardware 
and department stores. Buy 
the Sherwood— look for 
identification mark 


Pat. July 11, 1905 


J yd Sherwood Metal 
Working Company 


1840 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
Makers of Window and Door 
Screens 
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Bright Light Right 
Where You Want It 


Fasten this lamp to the top of 


ONLY your bureau to dress by—to the 


top of your bed to read by—fasten 


it any such piace for direct light 
$ 35 where you want it. 
Traveling or Bureau Lamp 











Cooke in Comfort With An| 


Pr [DEAL ||‘: 


Select CVUARANTEED Every 
From }~| Fireless Cookstove [~|Home 


Roasts, Bakes, Steams, Stews and Boils Perfectly 


Saves time and work. Affords BETTER MEALS AT LESS | 
COST. Cooks flavor INTO, not out of the food. Put oatmeal 
in at night---delicious in the morning. Start roas 


| 
| 
orning---*‘done to a turn’’ at noon. Don’t | 
be without this another summer. Just the thing for | 
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Stands 11 in. high—handsome nickel fin- 
ish—6'6 ft, of cord with plug—attractive 
63287 shade, which moves two directions. New 
pone swivel in top of. base permits 
amp to turn all the way around, adjust- 
ing itself to any angle desired. ‘No bulb 
included. A beautiful lamp, absolutely 
guaranteed and a rare bargain - price 
Y is only $1.35. Order direct, or send for free 
4 eopy of Lighting Fixture Book, 


Dept. 
(Wand er X132 

New York Chi K 
“4 or - Worth cago P ansas City 











auto tours. Keeps food fresh and delicious. Get one 
for the 4 cottage and enjoy a RE. L vacation 
In most places a reliable dealer sells the ‘‘Ideal’’ 
one If no dealer near you, we will ship direct. Send 
oday for Catal: 
Beet Free. Gives: all details of use, equipment gna 
manufacture, in addition to ‘“The President’s Ow 
ory. 








The Toledo Cooker Co., 1330 W Bancroft St., Toledo, 0. 
“ Ideal ™ Radiator Hew y ferpichod free free with every 
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Thermometer in ro 88 Cl coien. r iso used in 

ovens. If bought separately, price complete with 
schedule of temperatures, only $1.50 postpaid. a | 
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demanded it, he said. He sent Anna to 
the bridewell for forty days. 

Poverty in league with pride had driven 
her to steal a pair of stockings, and she 
admitted it. 

And so went justice in Chicago in the 
compass of one day. 





VERDUN’S BLOODY HISTORY 
\ HEN it comes to war, lightning 


seems prone to strike twice in the 
same place, or even four or five times, 
Belgium has been the battle-field of more 
than one war prior to this one. Much of 
northern France, now laid waste or being 
organized and developed by the German 
invaders, has lain damp in other years with 
the dew of war. Not least of the ancient 
battle-grounds now newly swept by gun- 


sc 


fire is the fortress of Verdun. A sinister 
destiny,’’ declares a writer in the Kansas 
City Star, ‘“‘seems to have selected Verdun 
as one of the rocks of history around which 
the storms of battle between France and 
Germany shall rage repeatedly.” ‘The 
Treaty of Verdun,”’ executed in the ninth 
century, is well known, since it marked 
Europe’s Tower of Babel, and the splitting 
up of the Carolingian dominions into 
sections destined to grow steadily into the 
great nations we now know. As we 
read further: 


But long before this treaty of 843, 
Verdun was assured a place on history’s 
page. The basin on. the banks of the 
Meuse was known in the days of the 
Roman Empire as the camp of Viro- 
dunum. It was destroyed in the _bar- 
barian invasions which occurred during 
the decadence of the Cesars and did not 
recover until the fifth century. In 502 
it was seized by Clovis, who, actuated 
by religious zeal inculeated by his wife, 
the Burgundian Princess Clotilda, en- 
deavored to subjugate all the non-Chris- 
tian Frankish princes. 

In the eleventh century Verdun be- 
came a German city, and was the scene 
of a bitter struggle between the burghers 
and the bishops of that see, the former 
finally winning important concessions. 
After the city had risen to the dignity of 
a free imperial town, it was captured by 
the French in 1552, and a hundred years 
later was formally given to France, in 
whose possession it has remained, with the 
exception of the two occasions when it 
was besieged and conquered by the Teutons. 

During the war of 1792 Verdun fell 
before the Germans after a battle lasting 
only a few hours. When the conquerors 
entered the town they were hospitably 
received, the city fathers having sent a 
group of beautiful young girls to greet 
the strangers and to offer them dragées, 
the confection for which the place was 
and still is famous. The inhabitants 
paid dearly for this remarkably cordial 
reception of the enemies of France, for 
when the revolutionists regained the 
city, after the battle of Valmy, history 
tells us, three of those young girls were 
put to death on the scaffold. 

Far different was the resistance which 
Verdun offered to the Prussians in the 
war of 1870. For three weeks the in- 
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yaders rained a hail of lead and iron 
upon the city nestling among the vine- 
elad hills, the high grounds being utilized 
by the Germans as points of vantage 
from which to operate their artillery. The 
beleaguered town finally surrendered, but 
France had learned a valuable lesson, and 
almost immediately after peace was de- 
clared the construction of fortifications 
began, soon raising the city to a fortress 
of the first class, with a thirty-mile ring of 
sixteen large forts and twenty smaller 
works. On the northern heights the 
intervals between forts in some places are 
not more than two hundred yards. 





NEIGHBOR GEORGE’S PHILOSOPHY 


N® SIGHBOR GEORGE, the para- 
grapher in the Indianapolis News 
explains, is only a dog, ‘‘but he lives just 
across the street from me, so if I want to 
call him a neighbor, I don’t see that it 
concerns anybody else on the street.” 
“Old George” is a coach-dog, evidently of 
proud lineage, whose ancestors doubtless 
followed regal coach and fours, with earls 
and princes, and even kings and queens, 
inside. The profession of coach-dog was a 
notable one in older days, highly respected 
in dogdom, as well as among humans. 
From the way that Old George holds his 
head and stalks with dignity along the 
street, you can see that he realizes all this, 
and cherishes the knowledge. He, too, 
could take his place behind the vehicle of 
rovalty—if there were such coaches now. 
As it is, he finds himself with little oppor- 
tunity for the expression of his personality 
and only such opportunities as he might 
well scorn, if he were not the dog he is. 
It was his philosophical acceptance of the 
trick that Time has played on him which 
first attracted the paragrapher’s notice. 
As we read: 


Probably there wasn’t a coach-owner 
needing a coach-dog anywhere near when 
Old George first opened his puppy eyes 
on this old world, but evidently, when 
he could not find a congenial job like 
that, he decided to do the next best 
thing. When he found that he wasn’t 
likely ever to have a coach to follow, he 
took up with the idea of following a cart, 
and the roly-poly pony hitched to the flor- 
ist’s cart seems to draw a very satisfac- 
tory substitute. What I like best about 
Old George is the way he adapts himself to 
circumstances. He doesn’t go around 
explaining: “I have mighty good blood 
in my veins, and come of a mighty proud 
breed. Of course, I’m above this job, 
and hate to be seen doing such an ab- 
surd stunt. If my ancestors knew that 
| was following a mere pony, hitched to 
a cart, they would turn over in their 
graves, for you see, I was born to follow 
a coach.” 

But Old George doesn’t make any ex- 
planation. There is no cringing, apolo- 
getic air about him as he trots behind 
the cart. He hold$S his queer old nose 
high in the air, and every motion of his 
black-and-white spotted body is full of 
pride in his job. He loves the pony and 
cart, and is proud to follow everywhere 
they go, watching carefully when the man 
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PERFECT MUNSING Wi Tre) 
FITTING WEAR SUITS 














form-fitting knitted and loose-fitting woven garments 


Munsingwear Service to the Public 


now goes further than offering you perfect fit, com- 
fort, washability, durability, perfection of finish and 
a complete variety of styles and fabrics in knitted 
garments. It now includes men’s loose-fitting 
athletic suits in woven fabrics. 

The form-fitting knitted garments come in cool summer 
weights and styles for men, women and children. The demand for 
the knitted garments is greater this year than in any previous season. 
The light weight woven garments supply the demand for loose-fitting 
suits of fine quality, perfect inworkmanship, accurately sized. Summer 
comfort for everybody is the Munsingwear achievement this year. 

Always ask for Munsingwear—it assures getting perfection in 
underwear. For samples of fabrics, style illustrations and name of 
Munsingwear dealer in your town, write 


The Northwestern Knitting Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


mihi > Bea 


ASK FOR 

















HAIR RETREA 


CLOSE-T0-NATURE OPEN AIR CANVAS HOUSE 


As open to the air as an umbrella but instantly closed weather tight. Lets the Air IN but keeps the Insects OUT. Quickly 
erected or taken down and rolled into convenient cylindrical bundles without the removal of a bolt or the use of a tool 
Eight sizes from the small ones that may be Strapped on the automobile or motor boat to the very large ones for 
family summer residences. 
Why swelter under hot roofs when the Canvas House is as cool as the atmosphere? Designed especially for sleeping out- 
doors, the shutters close by sliding upwards thus giving ventilation under the eaves on stormy nights. Sleep ina CLOSE 
‘O-NAT E house this summer and make enough red blood to take you through the winter. For tuberculosis, 
hervousness, insomnia, and ill health generally, sleep in the open air. Catalog f 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 330 ana Street, Colfax, lowa 
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“The Life Impulse of the Motor 
depends on the Spark Plug” 

A. R. MOSLER 
Absolute certainty of operation— instant 


Starting, smoother running, maximum 

power—that’s what Vesuvius Plugs give 

any kind of motor! Perfected design and 

construction, Vitite (stone) insulator, gas- 

tight, carbon-proof— 

ar makes the Vesuvius— 
“The Indestructible Plug” 


Guaranteed to outlast the motor. 
$1.00 each, in round metal box. 
Book free—Mosler on Spark Plugs,” pre- 
pared by A. R. Mosler the foremost Ignition 
authoricy, tells theright plug forevery motor 


A.R. Mosier & Co., New York,N. ¥. 


DIANNA AAA 
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What Does It 
Cost to Have Your Car Cleaned 


YOU know—if you've ever had it 
cleancd at a garage. One dollar to 
three dollars is a pretty steep price to 
have your car gone over with just soap 


and water. 
AN AUTOMOBILE 


ZIT bev wast 


gives a bright, lustrous and durable 
polish in a jiffy. Simply spray aiittle 
on your car with our Westfield Junior 
Sprayer and polish with a soft cheese- 
cloth. It will positively not harm the 
original gloss of the most expensive car. 
If your dealcr doesn’t sell ZIT, send 
us his name and $1.25 for a can and 
sprayer. Guaranteed satisfactory. 

WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY, Westfield, Mass, 











goes into a house, leaving him sole guar- 
dian. He worships the white-haired man 
who drives the pony. You can see it in 
his eyes as they follow his every move. 
You’d think, from Old George’s actions, 
that the man was of royal blood, and | 
admire him for giving out that impres- 
sion to the public, for, after all, isn’t. pure, 
honest Hoosier blood just as good as any? 

The old man works among the flowers 
day after day—the flowers that are to 
cheer the weary, suffering ones, and to 
make the happy ones happier, living very 
near to nature and nature’s King—in fact, 
he is a child of the King, so, of course, 
he is really the equal of any who claim 
royal blood. Perhaps, in all the town, 
only Old George was wise enough to figure 
this. out. Some folk will laugh at the 
idea of a dog reasoning out anything— 
even English coach-dogs. Anyway, some- 
thing keeps Old George from sitting dis- 
consolately on the sunny side of the green- 
house, bemoaning the fate that has left 
him stranded here in America—without 
any coach. 

His philosophy, if written out, would 
certainly read like this: “If I trot along 
the streets with head and tail down, 
ashamed of an honest job, I shall be 
disgracing my ancestors, but if I go with 
my head held high, proud of the good old 
man, the stout little cart, and the strong, 
gentle pony, glad to have these to serve 
as long as I can’t have a coach and four— 
and determined to serve them, to the best 
of my ability, then my ancestors have no 
reasons for reproaching me.” 

Or, if we summed his philosophy up in a 
few brief barks, it would probably read like 
this: “It isn’t so much what you follow, 
as the way you follow it, that counts.” 








CLANRICARDE, IRISH LANDLORD 


HE Clanricarde evictions and relent- 

less persecutions of a stubborn ten- 
antry were the talk of all Great Britain, 
and the gossip of other lands as well, 
some thirty years ago. The Marquis of 
Clanriearde was, without doubt, the super- 
absentee landlord, during all the time when 
this knife in the side of Ireland was being 
twisted many At 
his death, in London, on April 12, there 
were many who, knowing of the succession 


by a dextrous hand. 


of his large Irish estates to the Sligo 
branch of the family, breathed a most 


fervent hope that the new owner would 


practise something like human _lenience 


with this wasted and desolated area. 
The seeming ferocity of the Marquis of 
Clanricarde’s treatment of his tenantry is 
strange enough, but more remarkable still 
is the statement often made by those who 
knew him best that he regarded himself 
with deep sincerity and had no qualms 
concerning his own actions. In fact, he is 
said to have considered himself as the most 
maligned man of his day. And equally 
extraordinary was the contrast between 
the tales about him and the curious little 
figure that he made in person. ‘He was a 
quiet, inoffensive, elderly gentleman,” says 
one English writer who knew him. An- 


other characterizes him as ‘diminutive 





and fragile.’ ‘‘When he spoke in the 
House of Lords, in 1907—from a cross. 
bench, he allowed to have 
exclusively to himself—the thick, 
beard and hair, the wizened fingers 
in a gesture of denunciation, the shabby 
black coat of antique cut, made an un- 
In the stories about 


which was 
waving 


pointed 


forgettable picture.” 
him that have appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian we read that his visits to the 
House of Lords were sensations of much 
Most 
which 


moment to those present. memor- 


able is that occasion on he was 


informed -that his demands on the Unionist 
party for large forces of constabulary to 
help him in subduing his desperate tenants 


The 


would be no longer complied with. 
writer says further of him: 


His splendid and sonorous title has been 
one of the most romantic and decorative 
things in Irish polities, and, until one has 
heard it rolled out in the invective of an 
Irish member, one has never felt the full 
livid terror and thunderousness of the Irish 
agrarian question. The man himself was 
wrapt in mystery—even in Galway, where 
his hand was felt, his face was never seen; 
but a few years ago his dealings with the 
tenantry became a burning question of 
politics, and while it was being discust he 
appeared suddenly out of nowhere in the 
House of Lords. In the galleries every- 
body leaned over to look at him. The lords 
themselves were more polite, but appar- 
ently hardly anybody knew him, and when 
he spoke or was spoken to by any of his 
fellow peers everybody was agog with 
curiosity, and those who were within ear- 
shot pretended hard that they were not 
listening. 

Seated by himself, with a wide unoccu- 
pied space around him, he locked like a 
little neglected bird. He seemed to be 
blinking in the unaccustomed light, and 
gave one the impression of being very small 
and shabby and ruffled and lonely, and 
rather like one’s conception of Sir Pitt 
Crawley. The House was very quiet and 
breathless as Lord Lansdowne told him, in 
his most frigid tones, that this was the last 
time the Unionist party would give him 
any help. When his own business was 
disposed of he disappeared again, no 
one knew where, but certainly not to 
Galway, which was much too hot to 
hold him. 


The story of his career is not a pretty 
one, but is of interest in view of the vexed 


problem of Irish interests that the recent 


rebellion has brought up. It would seem 
that Lord Clanricarde was one of the 


foremost of those who put Ireland where 
she is to-day. Again from the columns of 


the Manchester Guardian we read: 


The old Marquis had held peaceful rule 
over his 60,000 acres until the year before 
his death, and had won some distinction 
in his public career, having been in his day 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg and Lord 
Privy Seal’ under Palmerston. He was 
regarded by his tenants as a good landlord, 


and his eldest son, Lord Dunkellin, was 
especially beloved. In 1872, however, 
there came a fierce election in County 


Galway. The old Marquis ordered his 
tenants to vote for William French, but 
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Less Carbon 


Savings, 


your motor Cars. 


Enough Said 


Green Lake, Wis. 





Automatic Carburetor Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Your statements for the 
Plug in regard to —< power and mile 
age are true. . DE HOSSON 


Results Exceed Claims 

’ Chicago 
I find that the results exceed your 

claims in the flexibility of the motor, 


mileage per gallon of gasoline and power. 
H. M. POWER 


Pronounces It O. K. 
Detroit, Mich. 

On a straightaway drive over country 
roads I covered 32 miles on three-quar- 
ters of a gallon of gasoline. But the 
thing that impresses me most is the in 
creased flexibility—slowing down to 3 
miles an hour, and picking up without 
an effort, and with no fear of stalling. 
That of itself makes the device = 
while. LEN. G. SHA 


eae Real Economy 
. Johns, Portland, Ore. 
It incre: BOO our mileage nine and one- 


half miles per o- gasoline 
VHI TNEY ROSE 








“30% More Speed” 
“30% More Power” 
“40% More Mileage”’ 


All this done because of our famous guarantee—Proved 
or Your Money Back—and because the Compen- 
- sating Vapor Plug is adding speed, power r and gasoline mile- 
age to every automobile, wherever it is used. 
biggest money saver that has ever been offered automobile 
owners, and it is the biggest guarantée of better service from 


It is the 


The quantity of mail has been so great that we have 
been compelled to send it to our distributors by EXPRESS 


Saves $4.65 Per Month 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Just two months ago I bought one of 
your Compensating Vapor Plugs for my 
Ford Truck, and all during the severe 
weather we had this spring averaged 
$4.65 saving on gasoline each month. 
Besides, my motor has more power 
and a better getaway, and can throttle 
down to a much lower spee 
This truck runs 15 hours a day, and I 
have no trouble of any kind, so you see 
it works under all conditions. 
JANTZEN’'S PHARMACY 


42 Per Cent_More Mileage 
Athens, Ga. 

I personally tested this plug for mile- 
age with and without the plug, and it 
shows about 42 per cent more mileage. 

L. J. FLUKER 


La Porte, Ind. 


I tested out your carburetor yesterday 
on my Overland car, making a 24-mile 
run before attaching the plug, using nine 
quarts of gasoline; speed with top up and 
side curtains on, 37 miles. 

I attached the plug, made the same 
run, using six quarts of gasoline, speed 
42 miles. Cc. E. WOLFE 





Telegrams in 120 


5 


Compensating Vapor Plug 


Proved Savings—Or Your Money Back 


Parcel 
Post 
Prepaid 


$7.00 


600,000 Compensating Vapor Plugs Sold Since January 
This means a Total Business in Four Months of $3,000,000 


61,873 Letters—1,183 


Days 


so that they could take care of the orders immediately. 
600,000 orders in the Winter season, when the majority 


of cars are laid up, is tremendous. 
i 500 Vapor Plugs gone in a week—rush 1,000 by 
“Sending certified check for $1,000 


shipment 
express.” 
—rush order. 


Another wired: 


” 


One dealer wired: “‘Last 


And the’ majority of users are writing us, saying that our 
figures are not high enough—that they are getting greater 


economy than we claim. 


Gasoline C tion Cut in Half 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I must tell you that the little device 
you sent is eminently satisfactory, an 
although my Ford has covered some 
25,000 miles since putting on the Com 
pensating Vapor Plug, the engine runs 
really better than it did when the car 
was new. My gasoline consumption has 
been cut half in two on the same mile- 
age as I was getting before using your 


plug. 
UNION BANK NOTE Co. 
Leo B. Crabbs, Treas. 





Does More Than Promised 
> Elgin, Il. 

I have given thorough tryout to your 
Compensating Vapor Plug under the 
most severe weather and find that it 
does more than promised. 

GEO, H. ANDRESEN 


Will Benefit Any Car 
Barre, Mass. 

I am convinced from the way my mo 
tor starts and the smoothness with 
which it runs, the Vapor Plug is a great 
benefit to any motor car. 

D. A. BREEN 


You Want This Money-Saver For Your Car 








Exclusive 
Dealers 


The Compensating Vapor Plug will sell 
like wildfire to every car owner. Exclusive 
contracts for counties. As soon as you get 
your contract we will prove results on cars 
in your territory—ready for you to start 
sales. We will back you with big national 


and local advertising. Prove to us that you 
are the best equipped and_ responsible. 
Write, wire, phone or jump the first train 
for Chicago—get this fastest selling acces- 
sory——a money-saver for any car owner 
and a money-maker for you. 


Canada. 


refund your full deposit. 


2021 Michigan Avenue 


The price is $5 to you and to everybody—and all we ask is that 
you send us the coupon with a $5 check, P. O. or express order at- 
tached—as a deposit—until you are more than satisfied. $7 in 
If after a 30-day trial you decide that you can do without 
the Compensating Vapor Plug, simply send it back and we will 


Tear or cut off the coupon—mail it now—today. 


AUTOMATIC CARBURETOR CO. 


Makers _of jy potenie Carburetors 


Here Is What Users of the Compensating Vapor Plug Say—Read Their Letters 


You Can Attach It in Five Minutes—It Fits Any Car—Never Wears Out—You Simply Tap Hole in Manifold and Screw in Plug 


Up Pike’s Peak Road 
Manitou, Colo. 

Without plug I got 11.3 miles on two 
quarts of gasoline, then under the same 
conditions with the plug, I got 13.5 miles 
on two quarts of gasoline, then the con 
ditions not being changed, except that 
I cut down my carburetor, and made the 
same run and got 16.7 miles on two 
quarts of gasoline. I took witness along 
with me each time and started from our 
garage on Main St. I will say that I am 
more than satisfied with it. 


I went up Pike's Peak Auto Road with 
a steady grade of about 15 per cent and 
the longest single stretch of grade is 
one-half mile of low gear work, and I 
passed 8 cars that were stopped to cool 
off. I had no trouble of any kind, so you 
see it works under all conditions. 


S: R. FRANCISCO 


Results Beyond Expectations 


Ashland, Ohio 
Iam pleased to say that it gives re 
sults beyond anything I expected. Three 
or four car owners have already asked for 
your address and I feel sure that they 
are ready to purchase. 


R. T. SCANTLEBURY 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


vices for Motors 





Canadian Distributing oo 


125 Pacific Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Cut This Out—Mail Today 


Ara CARBURETOR CO. 
jept. 






Ene 
one Compensating Vapor P 
understanding that you guarantee it for life anc 
refund my full deposit in full if I return your ¢ 
to you collect within 30 days 


I use a. sized carburetor; 
eecces - model. . year... 
Name 
Address 
I recommend as a good dealer 

. of. 


N, 2021 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
sed find #5 ($7 in Canada) in full payment for 
ug — with the 


i will 
device 


name of car 
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Why Have You Never 
Smoked This Cigar? 


You probably know that we make cigars and sell 
them direct from our factory to the smoker. 

While the picture of our panatela is not a 
stranger to your eyes, you have never made the 
acquaintance of the cigar itself. 

Is this because you believe you would not 
like it? 

We hope that’s the reason. 

On that score we can quickly 
remove your doubts. 

Our offer (printed below in black 
type) makes it possible for you to 
try our panatela without effort and ‘§ 
without risk. 

What we fear may be the reason, 
is that you are perfectly willing to 
try our cigars but simply don’t get 
around to ordering the first box. 

That is bad for both of us. It 
keeps us from making you our cus- 
tomer and may be keeping you 
from buying cigars in the most 
satisfactory and economical way. 

OUR OFFER IS: Upon request, we 
will send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas, on 
approval, to a reader of The Literary 
Digest, express prepai e may 
smoke ten cigars and return the re- 
maining forty at our expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is 
not satisfied with them; if he is 

leased with them and keeps them, 

ie agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 

Our panatela is the same type of 
cigar that sells for 10 cents over the 
counter everywhere. It has a filler 
of selected long Cuban grown Ha- 
vana leaf and a wrapper of genuine 
Sumatra. It is a hand-made cigar. 
Ask for this kind of cigar at any 
tobacco store and you will be shown 
no cigar at less than 3 for a quarter. 

This is byno means the only cigar 
we make. We make seventeen dif- 
ferent size cigars including a brand of 
Clear Havanas. All are hand-made 
by the skilled adult cigarmakers and, 
being marketed direct from the fac- 
tory by the box, cost you only half 
or but a little more than half what 
similar quality costs the way cigars 
are ordinarily sold. We guarantee 
this. Our catalog describing.all our 
cigars mailed on request. 

In ordering, please use business 








stationery orgive reference and state poerery’ 
. . anate 
whether you prefer mild, medium | pxscp cizt 








or strong cigars. AND SHAPE 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2056 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Protect Your Head 


vith a good-looking, perfect-fitting, | 
undetectable wig or toupee as luxurt- 
) ant and thick as the hair you had when 
aboy. Nature demands this covering. 
Paris Wigs and Toupees 
Guaranteed Undetectable 
make you look years younger, feel younger. Eliminate em 
barrassments of a bald, shinyhead. We'll make a perfect head 
covering ‘for YOU, and send it onapproval. Money back if it 
isn’t entirely satisfactory. Write Today for Free Illustrated 
ook and measurement blank. 

Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 595, 109 N. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hairy Merchants in the World. 




















You Can Grow Beautiful 


Roses Successfully 


if you select the varieties wisely; plant and care for them 
correctly, so as to get the most satisfactory results, Here 
is a valuable guide in thiv fascinating pleasure. 


Rose Growing for Amateurs 


Simple, reliable instructions for planting, fertilizing, 
cutting, pruning, grafting, budding, .destroying pests, 
and all other details of rose culture. Illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. 60 cenis; by mail, 68 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















they broke away from him and, aided by 
the priests, returned Captain Nolan. 
This was the beginning of a generation of 
civil war. Rents were at once put up, 
and renewal of leases refused as a measure 
of revenge. 

The old Marquis died in 1874, his 
latter years having been clouded further 
by a private scandal which contributed to 
the downfall of Palmerston’s Ministry. He 
was succeeded by his second son, for Lord 
Dunkellin had died young; and the tenants 
soon found that the inheritance of strife 
had not passed into conéiliatory hands. 
Thereafter the history of the Clanricarde 
estate was that of a Thirty Years’ War, 
stained with shootings on the one side 
and merciless eviction on the other. It is 
impossible to compress the incidents of the 
struggle into the limits of this notice. The 
Marquis fought desperately for the last 
jot and tittle of his legal privileges. His 
creed was the sacredness of property, and 
in pursuance of it he evicted, as was found 
by the Matthew Commission of 1892, no 
fewer than 238 families. By way of reprisal, 
his agent, William Blake, had been shot 
dead in 1882. But it wasnot till four years 
later that the full violence of the contest 
was reached. The’ Plan of Campaign 
swept the tenants into its organization, but 
they had little suecess. Houses were razed, 
corn-ricks burnéd by the bailiffs, families 
east out in scores. The Clanricarde 
evictions rang through the press of the 
world. ‘Lord Clanricarde’s conduct was 
censured by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach dur- 
ing his Chief Secretaryship in 1886, and 
still more severely by the Lord Chief 
Baron in 1887. An intimation was given 
that the police were not to be placed at 
his disposal whenever there was anything 
else at which they could be employed. 
Local leaders like Mr. John Roche, M.P., 
arose on the popular side. 

But neither the agrarian crisis of 1879 
nor the pressure of agitation nor the 
censure of Courts and Ministers moved 
Lord Clanricarde from his frenzied aposto- 
late of the ‘‘rights of property.” He 
obstinately refused to join in the rent- 
reductions given by poorer owners of 
neighboring estates, or to restore evicted 
tenants. He impeded the Matthew Com- 
mission on the Evicted Tenants as far as 
lay in his power. ‘“‘With respect to the 
management of this estate,’ wrote the 
Commissioners, ‘“‘we desire to point out 
that long before the appointment of this 
Commission it had been the subject of 
grave censure by high judicial and official 
authority.”” The Commission reaffirmed 
the censure. But not even the Wyndham 
Act of 1903 altered the creed or the policy 
of Lord Clanricarde. He came out of his 
seclusion to speak in the House of Lords 
against the Evicted Tenants Bill of 1907, 
and subsequently fought it with success 
in the law courts. It was, he declared, “‘a 
gigantic conspiracy to swindle,’ founded 
on the gospel which he had always resisted, 
that ‘“‘the man must give way to the 
many.” No longer defended even by his 
own class, he fought bitterly to the end for 
the rights of property, and the jus abutandi 
above all. 

His private life was strange and secret. 
He never married, and lived for all his 
latter years in a flat off Piccadilly. Those 
who knew a little about him described 


him as a great collector of pictures, and of 
cigars which he never smoked; and he 
wss said to be an expert and enthusiastic 
skater. 


From 1874, when he buried. his 
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Washburn of the Essanay 
He often 
remarks that these garters 
are so scientifically tai- 
lored to fit the leg, so very 
comfortable, he does not 


PARIS GARTERS 


organization. 


know he is wearing them. 
25 and 50 cents 


The genuine have the name PARIS on 
the back of the shield. Look for it. 
A. Qreta: V: Ce: 
Makers 
Children's Hickory Garters 


Chicago New York 
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plain to the man 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority 


or Woman who investigates. 


quickly becomes 
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Tight-fitting lid seals 
e 
can like vault 

Witt’s is fire-proof, odor-proof and 
dog-proof — because Witt’s lid fits 
tight and stays tight. Hot ashes or garbage put 
in can or pail remain there, Can’t spill, leak 
or scatter. y 


WITT’S CAN AND PAIL 


Rust-proof, and hard-knock-proof, too, for 
Witt’s is made of heavy galvanized steel with 
deep corrugations 29 times 
stronger than plain steel. 3 
sizes each of can and pail. 
Write for booklet and name 
of Witt dealer in yourtown. 


THE WITT 
CORNICE Co. 
Dept. D 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Look for the 
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A National Show Window 





The one distinctive type of design which gives all the comfort of 
a pair of drawers with the convenience of a union suit. A crotch 
ALWAYS closed by only one single thickness of cloth. 

Imperial Drop Seat Union Suits cannot “‘sag,” “‘gap”’ or ‘‘bind’”’— 
there are no double thicknesses or folds of cloth to “bunch” in the 
crotch and cause discomfort and chafing—It’s the “Comfort First’’ 


Union Suit. 


Imperial Drop Seat Union Suits are ‘‘Piqua made’”’ in the “Sunshine 
Factory”’ in Woven Fabrics (Athletic) and in light weight Knitted 
Fabrics—knee length, three-quarter length and full length—sleeveless 

—quarter sleeves and full length sleeves. 


Prices: $1 to $5 
We guarantee each Imperial Drop Seat Union Suit 


The Imperial Quality Guarantee— to be free from defects of material and workmanship 
IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO., PIQUA, OHIO 


Look for this Window Card-You will find it in the Show 
Windows of the Leading Stores which sell Mens Wear 
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You Can Understand 
This Sign Language 
It tells the story of the 


wonderful popularity of 
Pennsylvania Oilproof : 


You pay for the 
OTE Ti aczem tits 
Safety costs 
you nothing 





The story of how an undeyviating policy of highest — 
quality has won for Vacuum Cups a multitude of © 

yal users who, now and then, may buy a 
‘new and different car, but whose tire equip- _. 





















_ ment ever remains the same. 


_ The story of uncharged -for 
touring safety whatever the 
_ weather. 


The story of the triple guarantee - 
—Oil immunity, non-skid 
effectiveness on_ slippery 
pavements, and a service 
—per warranty 
every casing--—of 


6,000 MILES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RUBBER COMPANY 
Direct factory branches and 
service agencies throughout 
United States and Canada 











Asmakers of the famous Vacuum 

p Tires, we confidently place 
our name and reputation behind 
the new Pi ylvania Oii f 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with black, 
tibbed tread, at a moderate price.: 





—per tag 


'** §,000 Miles 
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Just Published 








The Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 


_INTIMATE PEN PORTRAITS OF :THE MEN WHO WILL=DECIDE THE 
MAKING OF THE NEW EUROPE , 
Jast Published 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


Author of ** Memories of Forty Years," “ The Royal 


Russia Marriage Market,” etc., etc. Greece 
France In this work the Princess gives her impressions Italy 
Austria of “‘Sovereigns and Statesmen’”’ with a critical eye Turkey 


r upon personality, temperament, and character. 
Bulgaria Her main idea circles around the days which will Germany 


Servia see the close of the present war and the discussions England 
Pi from which will evolve the arrangements forming 
Belgium the basis of the Peace Treaty. Etc. 


Her pen lacks none of its candor or incisive satire, and throughout 
the running sequence of comment and anecdote is a linking of thought 
which shows that the Princess has in clear view her aim to convey to 
her readers sharply focused portraits of the men who will have the 
making of the new Europe in their hands, 

Illustrated with Photogravures. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.66 
ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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father at Portumna, he was never seen on 
his estate. Only one visit to Ireland is on 
record during that period, namely, in 1887, 
when he went to Dublin to give evidence 
in an action brought against him by a 
dismissed agent, William Joyce. He 
allowed the family mansion in Galway, and 
even the family burial-place, to fall into 
utter decay. 


AN EXPLOSIVE PROFESSION 

ERMANN ROTTJER is a “pyro- 

technician,’’ or dynamite artist. He 
is probably the most artistic destroyer in 
the country, and, at that, he has never 
yet been in a bomb-plot—at least, in a real 
one. He works for the movies, however, 
and there is no knowing how many nefari- 
ous deeds he may have performed for their 
benefit, to complicate the shadow-plot. 
Baker, 
picture supplement of the New York Mail, 


Graham writing in the motion- 
declares that Rottjer is the most unpopular 
man in America among insurance-agents, 
And yet Rottjer has fondled dynamite for 
the last 
even lost a finger. 


twenty-five years and has not 
Perhaps his success 
is due to the fact that he has nv particle 
of fear for the tricky material with which 
he works. He has so little, indeed, that he 
can see no good reason why people call 
him brave. And he hastens to assure the 
reader that he is not in the least as fool- 
hardy as he seems. In his own words, to 


the interviewer: 


‘‘Why should I be afraid, anyway? If 
anything happens, I'll never know it. 
Some of the fellows further away might 
get knocked down and spend the rest of 
their lives in a wheeled-chair or listening 
out of rubber ears, but I won’t. Not me.” 

‘Well, and why not you?” I put in. 
‘“Are you fire-proof? Is some angel of 
mercy hanging around 

‘Because by that time, sonny,” chuckled 
Hermann, “I'll be playing harp number 
9009 on the other side of the Golden Gate. 
That’s why. If I’m lucky, they may he 
able to scrape enough of me off the scenery 
to make a decent burial! 

‘But don’t think for a minute that I’m 
overconfident. Not by a jugful! Just 
because I’ve been at this game of peek-a- 
booing with death for twenty-five years is 
no sign I’m lucky and that nothing’s 
going to happen. I’m just as cautious as 
the day I first handled a stick of the black 
stuff. I’ve read tales about animal train- 
ers who got to thinking there was no such 
thing as a saber in a tiger’s mouth—and 
then it happened. I’m never overconfi- 
dent. You watch me at work, and you'll 
see me personifying the word caution to 
the nth degree. Mine is a great business 
for that old slogan, ‘Be sure you're right, 
then go ahead.’”’ 


Of course, an accident happens now and 


then. The story of his closest shave is told: 


In ‘*The Battle Cry of Peace” a prema- 
ture explosion sent him to the hospital for 
weeks. He was badly burned about the 
face, head, and shoulders, and only his 
rugged strength, and the firm belief that no 
dynamite made would ever get the best of 
him, pulled him through. Speaking of the 
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explosion afterward, Hermann voiced the 
opinion that his experience might prove of 
some value to beauty-doctors. Before the 
explosion Hermann was ‘‘even as you and 
|.” That is to say, he presented no facial 
beauty to rave about. But the explosion 
took the skin from his face and hands, and 
when a new layer grew in its place Her- 
mann’s complexion was as rosy and un- 
wrinkled as a débutante’s. 

What a chance for some rich woman! 
She could simply hold her face near one of 
Hermann’s bombs and come forth from 
the hospital a few weeks later with the 
complexion of a sweet sixteen! 

“What a chance!’’ echoes Hermann. 


Sometimes the bravest deed is in the face 
of doubt rather than that of actual danger, 
as in the other instance described: 


A few months ago he blew up a 1,500-foot 
yacht in Raritan Bay. Fifty pounds of 
dynamite, a quantity of black powder, 
excelsior, and kerosene were planted in the 
hold. Hermann, with his helper in a 
launch, reeled off wire until they were 
about seventy-five feet away from the 
doomed vessel. There was a strong tide 
running—and something broke. When 
Hermann threw down the electric switch 
which should have tossed the yacht sky- 
high—nothing happened. Meanwhile a 
half dozen cameras on near-by tugboats 
and scows were clicking away in order not 
to miss an inch of the action. 

In Hermann’s mind there quickly formed 
a balanee. On one side of the balance was 
his life; on the other, a suceessful scene. 





Knowing full well that the explosion might , 


take place at,any instant, he started his 
engine, motored over to the yacht, and 
climbed aboard. 

Isn’t this scene dramatic enough for any 
picture? 

With a glance at the sky-line as if to say, 
“Well, earth, old boy, this may be our 
last look at each other,’”’ he went below, 
down with that pile of potential hell. A 
few seconds later a sigh of relief went 
up from the crowd, for he reappeared, 
climbed into the launch and shoved off. 
This time it worked. And the yacht that 
was once the home of a New York million- 
aire went up into the air like a mass of 
jackstraws. 





AN UNUSUAL ESCAPE—Airmen in the 
war have succeeded to an astonishing 
degree in evading the anti-aircraft defenses 
operating against them; but quite a new 
manner of escaping capture in an aeroplane 
was recently brought out, in the decoration 
of a young British aviator for a flight 
accomplished in part in the company of % 
German officer. The Manchester Guardian 
tells the story briefly: 


The aviator had been obliged to descend 
within the German lines, and was made 
prisoner by a German officer. The latter, 
revolver in hand, made his prisoner take 
him in his aeroplane for a flight above the 
Allied lines in order to make observations. 
Having seen sufficient, the officer of the 
Kaiser ordered the aviator to turn his 
machine. In order to do so, the aeroplane 
mounted higher and suddenly turned over 
in an admirable loop. On righting himself 
the pilot found that he was alone, the 
German officer having been: insufficiently 
strapped in. The aviator descended as 
quickly as possible into our lines, 
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@e SIX-FORTY 
7 PASSENGER 
120 INCH WHEEL BASE 
4 INCH TIRES 





i 4 
SD + SE 


FOR THE SEASON OF 


@e SIX-SIXTY 
7 PASSENGER 
125 INCH WHEEL BASE 
4% INCH TIRES 


»- $1385. 








In Announcing our Product and Program for 1917 


we experience that peculiar thrill which always follows the doing 


of some one thing well. 


Pride of Accomplishment, ‘tis said, “is the main sfring of human 
endeavor;"’ and we frankly confess it to be the driving force in 


our shop. 


The pleasing result in this instance is the remarkable 


Marion-Handley Six 


in two sizes-~(which they said “couldn't be built”). Pre 





i wil 


eminent in appearance, lightness and staunchness. 
built in four passenger roadster.) 
A hand-made piece of art; carrying 100% of actual structural 
value p'us an abundance of tone, style and little niceties, which 
discriminating motorists appreciate. 


(Both sizes also 


Therefore, this announcement is made with pardonable pride and 


complete confidence. 


We cannot promise as many cars this season as will be wanted; 


but each one will be a “‘frst water gem,"’ and will carry to its 


ultimate owner that pleasing sensation conveyed only through the 


ownership and use of something more than a-mere vehicle of 


conveyance. 


We are delivering them now. 


The 1917 


dealer sales contract is now ready and 


carries clear through to July next year. 


Write us for further details, 


The Mutual Motors Co., Jackson, Mich. 
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J. I. HANDLEY, President 








WANTED AN IDEA! 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 


“Needed Inventions” and 


Think of some 
simple thing to 


Write for | 
“How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. | 





Protect | 





Have Your Dealer Install a 


KRELLOCS 


-& Ensine Driven 
Tire Pump 


“No Oil Spray with Air Guaranteed” 


and get better mileage and adjustments 


ow 


Send Dealer's Name and 


Get Full Particulars 


KELLOGG MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. \ 
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A simple and 


reader 
hardy flowers. 
24 inches thick 


A Beautiful New Volume 
The Book of 


Hardy Flowers 


complete descriptive guide to the 
cultivation of the trees and shrubs, perennial and 
annual flowers that are hardy or are suitable for 
planting out-of-doors in summer. 
book of almost 500 pages of text, and go beautiful 
full-page illustrations in color and half-tone, that 
in the identification of all 
Large octavo, 914 x 6 
Price $3.50, by mail $3.70. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 FOURTH AVENUE 




















A big beautiful 


NEW YORK 
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I am a Bride 

My little 
bungalow 
didn’t cost 
as much as 
Dad’s Ga- 
rage, butits 
conveni- 
ences date 
from the 
year 1916, 
whereas 
Father’s 
house was 
considered 
modern in 
1890. 
Ihavea 























‘ 
WATER.HEATER 


The Ruud way is the best way to heat 
water. 

It is the most convenient, the most effici- 
ent, the most economical. It is so auto- 
matic you hardly know it is in the house. 
It cannot fail to work, needs no attention 
and causes no worry. 

All you have to do to get hot water, 
day or night, is to turn any faucet in the 
house. 

Full Information Mailed 
on Request 

Learn all about this greatest of modern 
household conveniences. Write us for 
illustrated booklets. When writing please 
tell size of house and family and if you 
use natural or manufactured gas. 

Cheap automatic 
heaters are made 
too lightly to last 
long. They lack 
the Ruud depend- 
able gas control 
and are therefore 


expensive in the 
long run. 


Get a Raud— 


or nothing 


Ruud Mfg. 
Co. 












Dept. E, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
dian Address : 
e. 


Cana A 
871 Adelaide St., W., 
Toronto 








Write today 

for free 
handsome 
catalog 







Get the 
Inside Price 
Send for White Frost catalog, 
with fullinformationaboutthe only 
refrigerator awarded Gold Mecal 
at Panama-Pacific Expo. Sold direct 
at factory price. Easy payment plan. 



















Saves its price in cost of ice. 
Round metal body ,snowy-white. 
No dirt-catching corners. Revoly- 
ing shelves. Cork-cushioned door 
and cover. New attachment 
for ice-cold drinking water. 
Nickel trimmings. Adopted 
by U.S. Govt. Many 
Styles and sizes. 






















White 
Frost 
Refrigera- 


tor Co., Dept. 
D-6,Jackson, Mich 


30 Da 


Free Trial- 
Freight Paid 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Ahead of the Game.—TrRomBonr— 
“What do we play next, Si? ”’ 

S1—‘ Sousa’s Grand March.” 

TROMBONE—* Gosh all hemlock ! 
played that ! ’—Judge. 


I jest 


Fondly Recalled.—Artist—* What's the 
matter? It’s a good joke; isn’t it? ” 

“It’s a very good joke. The first time 
I heard that joke I laughed till the tears 
rolled down my pinafore.”—Life. 


Usual Thing.—‘‘ Why didn’t you inter- 
fere when the cook chased the waiter with 
a cleaver and the waitress yelled murder? ” 

“T thought it was an ordinary cabaret 
feature.”—Kansas City Journal. 





“Making Hay.”—Mapvce—‘ Did you 
have anything to talk about at the club- 
meeting? ” 

Marsortre— Lots! On account of the 
storm there were only three of us present.” 
—Judge. 


Tactful.—An old gentleman of eighty- 
four having taken to the altar a young 
damsel of about fifteen, the clergyman said 
to him: 

“The font is at the other end of the 
ehureh.”—Tit-Bits. 


Foreign Substance.—Doctror—‘‘There’s 
the original prescription. I can’t imagine 
how you made that mistake in putting 
it up!” 

Drueatst—* Humph ! I must have 
mixed your signature in with the other 
ingredients.”’—J udge. 


Cause and Effect—Lirrtu Boyr—‘‘A 
penn’orth each of liniment and _ liquid 
cement, please.” 


Cuemist—“ Are they both for the same | 


person, or shall I wrap them up separately?”’ 

LittLe Bory—*‘ Well, I dunno. Muv- 
ver’s broke ’er teapot, so she wants the 
cement, but farver wants the liniment. 
’E’s what muvver broke ’er teapot on.””— 
Tit-Bits. 


Opportunity Missed.—A Denver man 
tells of one Westerner’s opinion of the East. 
It appears that this man had oceasion to 
visit New York, a city he had never seen. 
He remained for a week or two longer than 
he had expected, and, in writing of his 
experiences to his wife in the West, he 
said: 

“New York City is a great city, but I 
do wish I had come here before I was 
converted.” —New York American. 


What’s the Matter with Kansas?—The 
average Kansan gets up in the morning in 
a house made in Michigan, at the sound of 
an alarm-clock made in Illinois; puts on 
his Missouri overalls; washes his hands 
with Cincinnati soap in a Pennsylvania 
basin; sits down to a Grand Rapids table; 
eats Battle Creek breakfast-food, and Chi- 
cago bacon cooked on a Michigan range; 
puts New York harness on a span of Mis- 
souri mules and hitches them to a South 
Bend wagon, or starts up his Illinois tractor 
with a Moline plow attached. After the 
day’s work he rides down town in a Detroit 
automobile; buys a box of St. Louis candy 
for his wife, and spins back home, where 
he listens to music “‘eanned ”’ in Camden, 
N. J.—Governor Capper, of Kansas. 
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Something ICY-HOT| 


For Everyone $4 .25 
See display, at your deal- 

ers, for selection. Orsend and Up 
to us for new catalog showing pic- 
tures and prices of all styles, The 
most complete, beautiful and useful 










line ever shown. 


ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
neither fire nor ice. The temperature 
of contents cannot be affected by out- 
side air. No chemicals are 
dust fill bottle and cork it. 




















Keeps Contents 

Icy-Cold for 72 Hours 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 

There’s an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose—Carafes and Pitchers for the 
table— Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
room and traveling—Jars for food stuffs, ice 
cream, desserts for home, outings, etc. 

Every home needs anICY-HOT. In- 
= dispensible for keeping baby’s milk at 
proper temperatureand invalid’s broth, 
drink, or food, all night, without heat 
or ice, or bother of preparation, Pro- 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- 
ing, yachting, hunting, fishing, etc. 

Ask Your Dealer 
for name ICY-HOT on bottom. 
Accept no substitute. Protected against 
breakage—absolutely sanitary—can be in- 
stantly taken apart—easy to clean. 
iy md for catalog today showing many 
eam beautiful styles from $1.25 up. ~ 
ICY-HOT Lunch Kit 
= for Workers and School 
































mentikeeps lunch moist and fresh, $2 ne) 
Complete with ICY-HOT Bottle, s 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati, 0, 


















The MOTOR OIL that's Clean 


TIONA OIL CO.,BINGHAMTON,N.Y. 








PULPIT and GRAVE 


Funeral sermons by leading preachers of America, 
England, Germany, France. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 











| PEED. POWERFUL 
pling. 











Easy to start 
The finest rowboat motor made. 


THE GREAT 2-CYLINDER 


K O B A ROWBOAT 


MOTOR 
The original 2-cylinder rowboat motor. 


New 1916 features include tilting device, mul 
tiple speeds, right-hand tiller, waterproof 
timer, fool-proof carbureter, Aeroplane-Type 
Magneto, and many others. 

DOES NOT SHAKE THE BOAT 
because opposed cylinders fire at same time. 
Reverses by simp! ssing button. Fully ex 
plained in free catalog. Agents wanted. As 
about the great Koban 3 H.P. Inboard Motor. . 


KOBAN MFG. CO., 233 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Magneto 


Battery 
ignition 
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Sage Advice.—‘‘ Preparedness”’ is in 
the air. Frinstanee, the Indianapolis 
telephone - directory carries a line: “ In 
ease of fire call fire department.’’—Boston 
Herald. 


The Limit.—*‘ Are the fish thick here? ”’ 

“Well, not too thick, sir,’’ answered 
the native. ‘*‘ We have to use this lake 
partly for navigation.”’—Louisville Couriers 
Journal. 





Regrettable.—Hostrss (to Blank, who 
has been invited at the last moment to 
make a fourteenth)—*‘ It’s so good of you 
to eome. We should never have - asked 
you if we hadn’t been obliged.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





“One Good Turn.”—The grocer had 
just given little Ethel a banana, which was 
accepted silently. 

‘Well, what do you say to the nice 
man? ”’ prompted the fond mother. 

“ T thay skin it.’”—Judge. 


Complete.—*‘Are you going to the faney- 
dress ball? ” 
* Oh, yes.”’ 

‘In what disguise? ’ 

“T shall wear one of the quaint old 

costumes of 1905.”—Kansas City Journal. 


, 





All He Wanted.—Patient—* Doctor, 
what I need is something to stir me up 
—something to put me in fighting-trim. 
Did you put anything like that in this 
prescription? ” 

Doctor—‘ No. You will find that in 
the bill.”—Judge. 


Overtasked.—First Matn—** So you 
don’t like to work for highbrows? 

Seconp Maip—* You bet I don’t. | 
worked for one pair of then never 
again! Him and her was fighting con- 
tinually, and it kept me running baek and 
forth between the keyhole and the di¢tion- 
ary all the time.”—Puck. 





Encouraged.—‘‘ How did you come 
out? ”’ asked his friend. ‘“ Will she have 
you?” 

‘Her answer,” replied the diplomatic 
attaché, “is partially satisfactory. Enough 
so to continue negotiations. She says if 
she ever does marry, it will be a man of 
good looks, courage, and ability.”—Judge. 


Important Difference.—‘‘Can you tell 
me,” said the Court, addressing Enrico 
Ufuzzi, under examination at Union Hill, 
N. J., as to his qualifications for citizen- 
ship, “‘ the difference between the powers 
and prerogatives of the King of England 
and those of the President of the United 
States? ”’ 

* Yezzir,”’ spoke up Ufuzzi promptly. 
“King, he got steady job.”—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


Not Forgotten.— We are,” observes the 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, “the most 
egotistical people in the world.” This is a 
bug, or, as the alienists say, a complex, of 
the Hon. John Sharp’s. He is an anti- 
egotist. He is so opposed to egotism that 
he once recited in the House of Repre- 
sentatives some verses of ours; and fearing 
that we might grow egotistical, ay 
assumed eredit for them himself.—F, P. A. 
in the New York Tribune, 
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Make this test yourself 
Write fora sample of Prodium Proc- 
ess'Rubber } inch thick. Try to 
break it! Pullit! Jerk it! We have 
found few hands or arms strong 
enough to tear this slender strand. 


my \ Get a sample today. The 
\s test will convince you. 















A new discovery that 
adds wonderful tough- 
ness to tires 





Prodium Process Rubber 


Rubber, when used in tire treads, is compounded with other substances, the character and 
formula of which determine largely the mileage that the tire will give. 

Here is where Prodium comes in. 

Prodium is an entirely new compound substance, discovered and controlled by The 
Republic Rubber Company. 

When used in compound with high grade rubber and other regular 
ingredients used in tire tread manufacture, Prodium, or the Pro- 
dium Process as it is now called, produces a mate rial which is 
unlike any rubber hinctateee used on tires. 

Actual tests, in the laboratory and on the road, have proved conclusively these 
wonderful qualities of Prodium Process Rubber. 

(a) It has a wonderful tensile strength. (b) It is almost chip-proof and cut- 
proof on rough, stony roads. (c) It wears down evenly like a fine piece of steel. 
(d) It is remarkably resilient. (e) It has great heat-resisting qualities. 
(f) It weighs less than ordinary rubber. 

Practically every draw-back in tite construction has been minimized by Pro- 
dium Process Rubber. Mile after mile of service demonstrates that here, 
indeed, is the Tire Perfect. 


Made in the Stylish Black Tread 
Republic Prodium Process Tires can now be had in the Stylish Black Finish 
Tread, so much in vogue among motorists. Even in the plain tread, Prodium 
Process Rubber has great anti-skid properties; and in the famous Staggard 
Tread it makes the most efficient non-skid tire ever put on an automobile. 
Don’t be satisfied with anything less than Republic Prodium Process Tires. 
Your odometer record will justify any effort necessary to obtain them. 
Get the sample mentioned above, and prove to yourself the exceptional merits 
of this new tire material. 
The Republic Rubber Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in_the Principal Cities 


REPUBLIC troczss TIRES 


SyAGgGaRp PLAIN. AND “WM" TREADS 


rrage SAPD arorsrency Republic Staggard Tread 
Pat. Sept. 15-22, 1908 























































100 Years of Vital History 
The World’s Greatest Story of the World’s Most Critical Period 


Nearly a century of vital history fills the interval between Napoleon’s fall and the maturing of the 
Franco-Russo-English understanding. It was a century of national upheavals and international 
readjustments which had so important a bearing upon the alliance of the powers for the present 

war. A knowledge of the events of this period and the men who controlled them is indispen- 

sable to the man or woman, boy or girl, who would understand the attitudes and motives of 
the nations to-day. This great story of the world’s evolution is completely, fascinatingly, 
authoritatively told in one, big, fine, inexpensive volume, 


A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 


By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
One of the world's greatest historical authorities 
It describes the world’s dominant figures of the last hundred years and what they accomplished—Lincoln, 
Bismarck, Edward VII, scores of others, It tells of our Civil War; the evolution of the Ge: rman Empire; 
the birth of the French Republic; the beginning of the Triple Alliance which Italy re: pudiated in 1914; the 

r W: ar; the Russo-Japanese War; and all the other significant political and military events of this period 
It isa gripping story of a new world in the making. Get it and read it. History and Biography give the 
greatest education. 

New, inexpensive, one-volume edition. 1000 pages, cloth bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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A POWERFUL T 

| ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT | 
FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNALUSE | 
INODOROUS ANO HARMLESS 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co: 
















Dioxogen 


is a liquid antiseptic and disinfectant. 
Protects against the possible infection 
of Cuts, Burns, Bites or any injury to 
the skin. 


getting big and the big ones from 


It keeps little hurts from 


getting bigger. 


As a mouth wash it is unsurpassed, 
keeps the mouth clean and the breath 


sweet. 


FOR SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES 
The Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place, New York 

























and Improve Them. A new book by 
the well-known gardening expert, 
Kingsford. Tells how to grow these 


60 cents; 
Funk & WagnallsCompany,354 Fourth Ave., New York 


by mail, 68 cents. 








the Superb Border Flowers, How to Ly: Cultivate, 







in pots, how to layer them, etc., 
n invaluable book for the gardener, 
mnal. z2mo, cloth, 154 pp.; 
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For every known purpose. 
Also two copying. Write on your 


American Lead Pencil Co., 223 Fifth Ave., New York 









































Against Holes — 


outwears the guarantee. hat — 


«f having replacements made. 


to accept any T guarant 


Millions now wear Holeproof 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 


-Against Tears— Against Drop Stitches 


The real Holeproof Hosiesy nearly always They are doubly-reinforced where wear 


So as 
for the genuine Holeproofs, and don't be induce 


made like these; none can serve so well. i 
Holeproofs come in fine mercerized lisle and also in 


pure thread Japanese silk.J They are fine, shapely and 
Men’s, 25c Per Pair and Up. 


avoid that irksome weekly darning. 
box. We ship direct, postpaid, if your dealer 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


; 
7 


« 
JULES TALE REEDED USE 


HOLEPRoOF 


HoJIER 


“ - 


Both Silk and Cotton Guaranteed 


~For a Definite Time 
shimmering. 
jou the trouble js greatest. 
your store 
without holes for 3 full months; 6 pairs 
of cotton-for 6 months. You get 
new hose FREE if any pair fails with- 
in specified time. 
Women’s and Children’s, 35c and Up 
can't supply you. Write for free 
ook and names of the Holeproof 
stores in your town. 


U.S. 
London, Carada. Liverpool, England Pat. ‘Sines, 1 1 


lo others are 


~ 


Hosiery and 
ry one 


Three pairs of pure silk Holeproofs must wear 
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May 3.—The 


April 


April 


CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE WEST 
April 27.—The German attack is shifted 
to the British front, where it is sus- 
tained with utmost vigor for twenty- 
four hours with infantry, artillery, 
mines, aad aerial raids. It is re ported 
that the Germans have an” immense 
quantity of stores and ammunition 
behind their lines at this point. . Little 
activity is noted in the Verdun region. 


April 28.—Bombardment is resumed by-the 


Germans east of the Meuse, between 
Pepper Hill and Douaumont, but else- 
where a lull is evident. 


A third contingent of Russian troops 
arrives at Marseilles. 
April 29.—The Germans attack three 


times in the Verdun region:’ once west 
of the Meuse between Avocourt Wood 
and Dead Man’s Hill; once east of the 
river, a strong attack of combined 
artillery preparation, liquid fire, and fire 
eurtains; and a smaller attack, also 
on the east bank, between the ruins of 
the villages of Douaumont and Vaux. 
All three are held successfully in cheek, 
Paris claims. London reports an ad- 
vantage gained on the British front 
through the veering of gas-clouds 
back on a German attacking party. 
In Lorraine and the Vosges, engage- 
ments are reported south of Domevre 
and at La Chapelotte, respectively. 

Reports from various quarters indicate 
that German heavy batteries are being 
withdrawn from the Verdun front, 
destination unknown. pe nd an- 
nounces small gains between La Bassée 
Canal and Arras. 


April 30.—Four powerful attacks in close 


formation are launched by the Germans 


against French positions west of the 
Meuse, one against the recent French 
accessions north of Dead Man’s Hill 


Paris de- 
enormous 


and three north of Cumiéres. 
elares all four in vain, with * 


losses’’ to the Germans. 


May 1.—A French offensive is launched 
southeast of Fort Douaumont. Paris 
calls it ‘‘completely successful,” gaining 


550 yards of a front-line trench. 


French counter-offensive at 
Dead Man’s Hill, in the Verdun dis- 
trict, is continued, Paris announces, 
with further gains and the capture of 
100 prisoners. Berlin reports a success- 
ful surprize-attack north of Dixmude, 
where the Belgian line is temporarily 
pierced in several places. 


GENERAL 


23.—According to Turkish ~ dis- 
patches, four British cavalry squadrons 
are annihilated by Turkish troops in 
an engagement at Quatia, 25 miles 
east of the Suez Canal, with a British 
loss of 800 men. Great Britain main- 
tains that the Turks were afterward 
dispersed by aeroplane-bombing, save 
for some 1,000 of them. 


25.—On the Caucasus 
Russians attack near Surem, south of 
Bitlis, but are repulsed, say the Turks, 
with heavy losses. The Russians claim 
the dislodgment of the Turkish forces 
from their whole series of positions in 
the mountains south of Bitlis. 

The world’s altitude flight-record for 
aeroplanes is claimed by Harry G. 
Hawker, of England, who flies to a 
height of 26,246 feet. 





front the 


April 27.—The Dublin revolution spreads, 
and all Ireland is placed under military 
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law. Large contingents of troops are 
on the way from Wales. 

On the Italian front, heavy fighting is 
reported east of Selz, but Vienna claims 

all Italian attacks at this point re- 
pulsed. Rome claims a repulse of 
Austrian surprize-attacks in the Plezzo 
Basin. Artillery-fire continues lively 
on the Isonzo front. 

On the Russian front, in the Province of 
Vilna and south of Lake Narotch, 
Berlin claims, several Russian positions 
have been captured and over 5,600 
men taken prisoners in the last forty 
days. 

In Mesopotamia a daring attempt is 
made to send a relief-ship up the Tigris 
to the British at Kut-el-Amara, but the 
vessel runs aground and is destroyed. 

Russian progress is reported west of the 
Dvinsk. Captures are claimed in the 
Strypa region, as the result of bayonet 
encounters. 


April 28.—A considerable fire is said to 
be raging in Dublin, while the Post- 
Office, Stephen’s Green, and many other 
parts of the city are in the hands of 
the members of the Sinn Fein. Sniping 
is prevalent. 

On the Italian front fighting continues 
hotly in the Plezzo Basin, at which 
point the Italians avert a ‘determined 
Austrian attack by the use of the fire- 
curtain. 

The British battle-ship Russell is reported 
sunk by a mine in the Mediterranean. 
About 125 officers and»men are missing. 


After holding out against the Turks for 
143 days, General Townshend is com- 
pelled, through exhaustion of his sup- 
plies, to surrender his force of 9,000 


officers and men at Kut-el-Amara, in . 


Mesopotamia. 

Russian forces that have been operating 
southeast of Kermanshah, Persia, are 
said to have crossed through the Ser- 
kala Pass and are now nearer to 
Bagdad than were the British at Kut. 


In Armenia the Russian army driving 
westward makes steady progress on to 
Erzingan, the next important strong- 
hold in its path. 


April 29.—On the Austro-Russian front, 
nerth of Mouravitzy, the Austrians, 
after heavy firing, take several trenches, 
but the trenches are later recaptured, 


declares Petrograd, along with their 
garrison of over 600 men. 
From German East Africa General 


Smuts announces the capture by his 
Allied forees of the important trading- 
post of Kondoa-Irangi, 160 miles from 
the British East African frontier. 
Quantities of supplies and ammunition 
are taken. 

April 30.—The “Irish Republic,”’ after an 
existence of 120 hours, is overthrown, 
with the unconditional surrender of its 
leaders. Save for occasional sniping, 
Dublin is at peace again. 

The southern Russian army in the 
Caucasus is reported before Diabekr, 
100 miles southwest of Bitlis. 


May 1.—The remnants of the Sinn Fein 
rebels in Ireland surrender uncon- 
ditionally, making over 1,000 rebel 


prisoners taken. 

Clocks in Germany are 
hour throughout the 
Imperial decree. 


May 2.—Five Zeppelins raid the northeast 
coast of England and southeast coast 
of Seotland, dropping a few bombs in 
Yorkshire. 

May 3.—Peter H. Pearse, the “‘ provisional 
President of Ireland”; James Con- 
nolly, ‘‘Commandant-General of the 

’; Thomas J. 


advanced one 
country, by 


Irish Republican Army’ 
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Let the Royal 


Pay Part of the 
Postage ov the Letters it Writes 


HE ROYAL economizes on your type- 
writing bill by doing more work and better 
work and by doing it longer. 


The ROYAL never takes “time out” for re- 


pairs. 


That’s saving number one. 
The ROYAL “stands up’”— 


keeps its align- 


ment, its speed and its ease of operation long 
after the ordinary machine is traded out. It 
reduces your depreciation charge-off from 


30% to 50%. 
The ROYAL speeds 


That’s saving number two. 


up your operators by 


giving them a faster, more convenient machine. 
That’s saving number three. 


Altogether, the ROYAL comes pretty close to 
saving enough on every letter it writes to pay 


the cost of mailing it. 


Get the facts about#the ROYAL. Phone or write any ROYAL 


branch or agency for a demonstration in your own ofhce, under 


your own working conditions. 
Write for 


doesn’t mince words in telling the story of the typewriter. 


card brings it to you free. 


“Facts About the Trade-Out”’—a little booklet which 


A postal 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


508 Royal Typewriter Building 


364 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 

















The MOTOR 
OIL thats Clean 


TIONA OIL CO. 
SINGHAMTON, ae 


















Runs on Alcohol 


‘anywhere. No el electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper to 
operate than other fans. 12-inch blades. 
Roller bearing. Reliable. Brings genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Idea! for 
thesick room. Third season. A proved 
success. The Wonder Fan. Price $16.50 
cash with order ony, delivery prepaid 
in the continental 


Lake Brew Motor, S77 W. ‘Monroe St., Chicago 



















‘ESSENTIALS OF 


ENGLISH 


Speech and Liter: ture 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Lit* LL.D. 

4 “A good book—s d 

Just Published and, always stimulat- 


ander Mat- 















thews, Litt.D., LL.D.,C Solumbia U Univ. “One 

of the most Vv: ‘alus able books on the subject. "Prof. Ray- 
mond Weeks, Ph.D., Jolumbia ni “Very interest- 
ing and illuminz ating book."’—Prof. Geo. Trumbull Ladd, 
D.D., LL.D., Yale Univ. ‘Clear and accurate, inter- 
esting at every point.’’"—Prof.C. H. Grandgent, Harvard 
Univ. “A great amount of valuable information.” — 
Prof. F. H. Stoddard, Ph.D., New York U: 

An outline of the origin and growth of the language and 
its literature, with chapters on the influence of the Bible, 

the value of the dictionary, and the use of the grammar 
| in the study of the English tongue. $1.50, by mail $1.62. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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This Perfect Working 
Little Power Station 
Starts Itselfi—Stops Itself 


No matter how far you live from city 
electric service, you can enjoy all its ad- 
vantages and conveniences with a Matthews 
Automatic Electric Light and Power Plant. 
Requires no more effort, worry or care than 
if you were using city current. For the 


MATTHEW 


Electric Light and Power Plant 


is automatic in every sense of the word. You 
press a button to turn on your lights as you 
would in acity. There’s no cranking an en- 
gine, no trip down cellar to start the plant, no 
dirty hands and soiled clothing. Matthews 
plants start and stop of their own accord, de- 
pending upon the amount of current needed. 
They require no attention whatever, except 
an occasional oiling and supply of fuel. 
They furnish not only current for lighting, 
but power to operate electric household de- 
vices as well, such as water systems, sewing 
machines, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, fans, toasters, percolators, etc. Every 
Matthews plant comes complete in one unit 
with switchboard, all wired ready for use. 
Strictly high-grade in every particular—fully 
guaranteed. Hundreds in use and all giving 
perfect satisfaction. 


Send for details, sizes and prices 
See Our Exhibit at The Country Life 
Exposi rand 


Permanent on, 
Central T: New York City 







The 
Matthews 
Company 

608 Laurel 
Avenue 
Port Clinton 
Ohio 

































PROTECT YOUR HOME 
Sparks fly from the chimney and fall onthe roof. Ifa 
wooden roof, result—ruins. 
HUDSON ASPI'ALT SHINGLES 
Will Protect You ‘lome From Fire 
Will keep it weatherproof. Are inexpensive and add 
beauty to the home. Senc for samples and free book 
“Shingling and Roofing.” 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
Dept. 62, 9 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Flower Drops are the most exquisite per- 













(the sweetheart of perfumes). 
fumes ever produced ; other odurs are Rose, Lilac, Lily of the Valley, Violet, 
and Garden Queen, the newest creation—all odors are $1.00 an ounce at 
druggists or by mail. Bottle exact size of picture, ¢. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box containing six different odors bottles. 


'AUL RIEGER, 135 First Street, San Francisco. - 
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Clarke, and Thomas MacDonagh, four 
leaders in the recent Dublin rebellion, 
are court-martialed, convicted of trea- 
son, and shot in the Tower of London. 


MEXICAN-BORDER WARFARE 


April 22.—What is supposed to be the last 
considerable unit of Villa’s band is 
defeated at Tomachic by the American 
forces. Villa’s forces are now said to 
be completely dispersed into insignif- 
icant bands, which evade conflict and 
are hiding in the Sierra Madres. Of- 
ficers say that valuable assistance has 
been given to the Americans by the 
Carranzistas during the campaign. 


April 24.—A large force of insurgents, sup- 
posed to be Felix Diaz’s adherents, sur- 
round Oaxaca and deliver an attack 
from the north. Constitutionalist forces, 
at first taken by surprize, drive them 
off with artillery and machine guns. 


April 27.—The Carranza Minister of 
Finance issues decrees forbidding the 
shipment of silver- or gold-bars, or coins 
out of Mexico. 


April 28.—Generals Scott and Funston 
meet General Obregon in Juarez for a 
conference relative to the future dis- 
position of the punitive forces. 

Additional cavalry and infantry are sent 
in to the support of General Pershing. 

Reports are sent out to foreign embassies 
in Washington that the Carranza 
Administration is tottering and that 
Villa is again the popular hero. 


May 1.—General Scott is informed by 
Secretary Baker that the United States 
does not desire at this time to discuss 
the possibility of the American forces 
withdrawing from Mexican territory 
immediately. Eliseo Arrendondo, Mex- 
ican Ambassador Designate, is notified 
to the same effect. 


May 2.—Generals Obregon and Scott agree 
to plans governing the American puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico whereby 
the United States forces are permitted 
to stay for the time being, provided 
that their operations are restricted to 
western Chihuahua, with their base at 
Casas Grandes. General Obregon wires 
for General Carranza’s ratification. 

Four- high-power tractor biplanes for 
Mexican service are assembled in 
Columbus, N. M. 


DOMESTIC 


WASHINGTON 


April 27.—Secretary Lansing announces the 


dispatch of a new note to Great Britain, 
asking for the release of the 38 Germans, 
Austrians, and Turks taken from the 
American steamship China off Shanghai 
last February. 

Secretary Lansing announces the receipt 
of a copy of the British Admiralty 
orders to armed merchantmen, which 
show conclusively that the commander 
of an armed trading-vessel is expected 
to use his own discretion as to resis- 
tance when stopt. 

Henry Morganthau’s resignation as Am- 
bassador to Turkey is accepted by the 
President. Inquiries are made to the 
Turkish Government as to the accept- 
ability of Abram I. Elkus, of New 
York, as his successor. 

The avalanche of peace-telegrams de- 
seending upon the Senate is character- 
ized by Senator Husting, of Wisconsin, 
as pro-German propaganda. The Sena- 
tor charges that the von Igel papers 
now in the hands of the Government 
prove this allegation. 


Ambassador Gerard leaves Berlin to 








Only a druggist, 

with an established 

reputation for honesty, 
integrity and fair dealing 

is permitted to handle the 
SAN«TOX Line of Toilet 
Articles and Household Prepara- 
tions. 

Before any SAN = TOX Druggist places 
SAN «TOX on his shelves he is required 
to rigidly investigate the entire line of 
more than 125 items and by so doing 
thoroughly satisfy himself that each one 
will substantiate his personal guarantee. 


entox 


The Public Service Line 


You will know the one “best” drug 
store in your locality by the sign of the 


Nurse on the window. 
your toilet requisites and household 
preparations. The SAN«TOX Druggist 
unhesitatingly recommends SAN «= TOX 
because he knows that you will be de- 
lighted—that you will come back for 
more. He will cheerfully and without 
argument refund the price of any 
SAN #TOX item which does not satisfy 
you in every particular. 


THE DEPREE CHEMICAL Co. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Go there for all 








so RE AL RR mM 
have always been mighty in- 
teresting people, and nobody 


THE IRISH knows them better than Justin 


McCarthy. He knows their past as thoroughly as he does 
their present, and when he tells all about both in his book, 
“Ireland and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
critics unite in pronouncing ‘‘as fasinating as a novel.” 
One might add that this brilliant little history is much more 
fascinating than many novels, and, better yet, itis true. The 


price is only $1 postpaid. 
their rollicking humor and keen 


THE IRIS wit. Good stories of them are 


always welcome. Certainly when one of the cleverest of 
Irish storytellers brings out a book it can not fail to makea 

it. Seumas MacManus is the present day Prince of Irish 
Storytellers, and his book, “* The Red Poocher,”’ has been 
greeted everywhere with such superlatives of praise thatit 
is useless to try to quote them. May as well let every reader 
invent his own exclamations of delight when he closes the 
book. It can be had for 75 cents postpaid. 


THE IRIS ONCE MORE, are lovers 


through and through. When 
we want an ideal love story, 
we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman and his 
blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop a lov 
story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. There art 
always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and sometimes 
tragedy in them. Anna MacManus, sometimes known as 
“Ethna Carbery,’’ the wife of Seumas MacManus, was 
endowed with a rare insight into the character and nature 
of these people—her people. With the pen of an artist and 
a great love in her heart, she has written six beautiful, 
throbbing, magically appealing Irish love stories which now 
appear in the book, “‘ The Passionate Hearts,”’ a treasurt 
for any one. The price is 75 cents postpaid. 
NEW YORK 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY :: 


AGAIN, are celebrated for 
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confer with the Kaiser at the front on 
the submarine situation. 


May 1.—The House rejects the Clarke 
amendment to the Philippine Bill 
providing for Filipino independence 
within four years. 

GENERAL 

April 27.—The American Council of the 
World Alliance of Churches, meeting 
at Garden City, adopts a resolution 
calling for a representative congress 
of the churches of the world, to meet at 
the close of the war, to consider means 
toward the security of international 
peace. 

April 28.—The Cloak, Suit, and Shirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, 
comprising 409 shops in New York and 
employing over 60,000 workers, declare 
a lockout, as the result of irreconcilable 
disputes with their employees. A gen- 
eral strike is threatened in retaliation. 

Harper’s Weekly is purchased by the Inde- 
pendent Corporation, owners and pub- 
lishers of The Independent, combining 
two of the oldest American weeklies, 
of which the former has been in ex- 
istence 59 years and the latter 68. 


April 30.—In the flying-boat H-7 of the 
super-American type, an American 
aviator, Theodore C. McCauley, breaks 
world’s records for speed and passenger- 
carrying, taking six passengers to an 
altitude of 1,000 feet in.a seventy- 
minute flight at a maintained speed of 
88 miles an hour. Another American, 
Victor Carlstrom, in a _ twin-motor 
military biplane, takes a passenger to 
a height of 16,500 feet, breaking the 
world’s record for altitude with a 
passenger. 

A heavy snowfall in eastern North 


Dakota and western Minnesota causes’ 


a serious delay in seeding operations in 
those districts. 


May 1.—General strikes in New York City 
bring the total of workers voluntarily 
out of work or locked out up to 
100,000. 

A substantial wage-increase and an eight- 
hour day are granted to 176,000 miners 
in the anthracite coal-field, at an an- 
ticipated total cost of $12,000,000. 
The operators announce that the price 
on domestic coal will be raised suffi- 
ciently to cover completely this added 
expense. 

At Chevy Chase, Md., 500 young women 
open a women’s training-camp, under 
the name of ‘‘ National Service School.” 
President Wilson attends the opening 
and addresses the campers. 

May 2.—Strikers for an eight-hour day 
at the Edgar Thompson Steel Works 
in Braddock, Pa., fight a sharp battle 
with guards, with many casualties. 
Governor Brumbaugh orders militia to 
proceed to the troubled district. 


May 3.—The Holland-American liner Ryn- 
dam, arriving here, reports that the 
British authorities at Falmouth took 
from the ship two women passengers 
who claimed to be Americans and resi- 
dents of California. The cause of their 
detention is unknown. 





Located.—A Chicago man tells of calling 
on a young lady very early one spring 
morning. He had come in his big auto- 
mobile and he wanted to give the young 
lady a morning spin through the country. 
A little girl, the young lady’s niece, an- 
swered the bell. 

“Is your auntie in? ” asked the man. 

* Yaa 

“That’s good. Where is she?” 

“She’s up-stairs,” said the little girl, 
“in her nightie, looking over the ban- 
isters.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Thrilling in their power and purity of tone, 
and true to every vibration of the strings, 


Ysaye’s Columbia recordings are dramatic- 
ally natural presentations of the art of the fiery Belgian 
genius. And Ysaye’s records are representative of all 


COLUMBIA=RECORDS 


Whatever class of music you prefer: vocal, instrumental; solo, en- 
semble; concert, operatic, dance, orchestral, you get splendid, rich, 
natural reproductions on Columbia Double-Disc Records. They will 
play—ferfectly—on your machine. You can get them—everywhere—at 
Columbia dealers’. Listen to them today. ‘‘Hearing is Believing.”’ 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 















“BAKE your 


BEECH-NUT 
BACON’ 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; 
Beech - Nut Tomato Catsup; 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce; 
Beech-Nut Mustard; Beech- 
Nut Jams; Beech- Nut Jellies; 
Beech-Nut Marmalades; Beech- 
Nut Chewing Gum and Mints. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 
























































Can Prosperity Keep Up? 
Prepare now to offset an 
business effect of the end- 
ing of war. 
ao posted on what’s 
as today as a guide 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equa! 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
For particulars—which will be sent 
gratis—address Dept. G-2-19 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 


Executive Block 


Largest Statistical Organization of its Character 
in the World 











George M. Forman & Co. 
_ Founded 1885) 11 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


























FARM MORTGAGES 


TAR and small amounts. Our 
Mortgages are selected with care, 
and secured by the choicest lands 
only. 

33 years’  —l7prned without the 
loss of a Dolla 

Send for desatintive booklet “A”’ 


and list. 
& CO. 


E. J. LAI NE DI FR R& 
a a and pe. leo One-Half Million Dollars 
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INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 


Waite for New List No. 575 Ano Fret BOOKLET. 
OKLAHOMA FARM IORTEAS E COv(inc) 


Oklahoma City. U.S.A 












































For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan Lis st No, 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit alsotor saving investors. 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence. Kans 


First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “Yes 


FOR 














OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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WHAT THE RAILROADS ARE EARNING 
ON THEIR MARKET PRICES 


A= of the earnings of promi- 
nent railroads thus far this year with 
their earnings in 1915 was recently made by 
The Wall Street Journal. The special point 
brought out in the showing was the per- 
centage of the earnings on the market price 
of the stock. It was made clear that 
while there had been large increases in the 
divisible profits of these roads during the 
present year, the average price of twenty 
of them was less than three points higher 
in April than it was in April, 1915. Fol- 
lowing are points in the showing, the tables 
being included: 


‘Tn a general way it may be said that the 
high level of April, 1915, represented the 
discounting of the stock earnings of that 
fiscal year, which it was then evident would 
turn out better than the most sanguine 
had dared to hope during the first few 
months after the outbreak of war. The 
high level of last fall correspondingly dis- 
eounted, in some measure, the rapid in- 
crease in traffic which had begun about 
mid-summer. 

‘**Since last November railroad-earnings 
have been making higher and higher rec- 
ords. Many railroads have financed 
their short-term maturities in the mean- 
time, and, in fact, comparatively few still 
have such problems before them. A num- 
ber have, in addition, provided for their 
modest capital requirements of the year, 
and practically all of the standard railroads 
have achieved a strong treasury position 
by reason of the excess of income over 
interest and dividend requirements. 

“That the average price level should 
have declined in the face of these favorable 
developments can only be attributed to 
the necessity the market has been under of 
absorbing Europe’s offerings. In a num- 
ber of individual cases it is known from the 
stock-ledgers that such offerings have been 
heavy. 

‘Last week Dow, Jones & Co. published 
a table comparing the surpluses for div- 
idends and percentage earned on stock 
by leading railroads in the twelve months 
ended with the last monthly earnings 
statement, that is, February 29 or March 
31, 1916, with the similar data for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1915. Assuming that 
the high point reached by the railroad 
average in April, 1915, was based on re- 
sults for the then current fiscal year, the 
following table compares the percentages 
earned on the par of the same stock issues 
and the percentages earned on market 
price. 

‘The first column below gives the per- 
centage earned on par in the past twelve 
months. The second gives Saturday’s 
closing price. The third gives the earn- 
ings for div idends in the past twe lve months 
in percentage on Saturday’s closing price. 
The last three columns give the same 
indexes, using the earnings for stock of the 
year to June 30, 1915, and the closing price 
of April 28, 1915: 

Price Price Earned 


Earn'gs April Earned Earn'gs April on 
1916 29,'16 on Price 1915 28,'15 Price 


Atchison...11.0% 102% 10.7% 9.19% 104% 8.83% 
Atl C Line. 9 0 1078.4 —CCi6.26si118'—t—i‘é“‘C 
Balt. & O.. 85% 10.5 5.51 78 = 7.06 
Can. Pac "15:5 168% 9.2 11.2 168% 6.68 
Ches.&0.. 9.1 615 14.7 42 47 9.00 
CCC& StL. 9.3 39 28 0.90 *31 2.90 
Chi&NW.10.3 *126 82 7.62 130 5.80 
CM&StP. 7.8 98% 83 3.27 9634 3.39 
Col&Sipf16.8 *49 34.2 6.51 *54 © 12.05 
Deititd..1 13.2 *150 8.8 8.81 151% 5.80 
coe "MF See | ae 





3 Price Price Earned 

Earn'gs April Earned Earn'gs April on 

1916 29,'16 on Price 1915 28,'15 Price 

Gt. North.. 9.5 119% 7.9 8.51 121% 7.00 
Ill Central. 7.2 10154 7.1 6.28 *110% 5.59 
Ka. City 8. 2.3 254% 9.0 1.00 254% 3.92 
Lehigh V. .14.8 ye 9.5 12.12 72% «8.37 
Louis &N.13.6 %124% 10.9 6.75 125% «(5.38 
NC &StL.11.3 *129 8.7 5.15 *125 4.12 
New Hav.. 2.7 60 4.5 1.47 67% 2.17 
N. Y. Cent.13.5 103% 13.0 3.75 8854 4.233 
NYC&StL. 4.3 *33 OO) ae . are 
Nor & W...14.3 123% 11.5 8.79 10534 8.30 
North Pa. .10.3 111% 9.2 7.59 110% 6.85 
Penna..... 9.3 56% 8.2 6.65 55% 6.00 
PCC &StLt 8.3 % 10.3 3.98 *70 5.68 
...17.9 87 10.3 9.11 75% 6.00 

So Pacific. .10.3 9654 10.6 7.20 934% 7.70 
and 12.0 61 19.6 2.67 58 4.60 
Union Pa. .14.0 1333, 10.4 10.98 13254 8.28 


* Closing bid price; no sale on date given. 
+ Calculated on total preferred and common stocks, which 
share equally in distribution over 5% on both. 


“It is to be noted that prices for Lehigh 
Valley, Reading, and Pennsylvania are for 
$50 shares. In respect to a few preferred 
stocks, such as Southern Railway preferred, 
which show exceptionally large earnings ou 
market price, it is to be borne in mind that 
these stocks are at present receiving no 
dividends, and in any case are limited to 
fixed percentages. In such cases the per- 
eentages earned on preferred stock, when 
they greatly exceed the rate which that 
issue may receive, have chiefly a statis- 
tical value, as showing the relation between 
earnings and the amount required to pay 
the dividends. Colorado & Southern pre- 
ferred is limited to 4 per cent., and Southern 
Railway to 5 per cent., both non-cumulative. 

‘*Several low-priced common stocks, as 
Erie, Kansas City Southern, and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, ‘are now 
earning relatively large percentages on their 
market prices. Presumably the market 
prices in these instances are partly governed 
by the idea that these companies have 
either financing or arrears of maintenance 
or previous deficits to make up, or that pres- 
ent earnings are dependent upon ‘‘over- 
flow traffic’ of more or less uncertain 
duration. In respect to the standard 
dividend-payers, however, the substantial 
increases in the percentages earned on mar- 
ket value during the past eight or ten 
months indicate either that prices a year 
ago were too high, a theory which there is 
little else to support, or that present 
prices are out of line with present earning 
power.” 


A year ago the average market price 
for twenty representative railroad stocks 
on April 20 was 98.75. This year on 
April 20, the average for the same stocks 
was only 1.42 points higher, and yet a re- 
markable change had come over the face 
of the entire transportation of industry in 
this country. The writer presented in 
connection with this aspect of the subject 
other data affecting average prices for rails 
since the resumption of trading on the Stock 
Exchange late in December, 1914, the 
Exchange at that time having been closed 
since July 30, 1914, or two days before war 
was actually declared by Germany against 
Russia: 


“Tn general outline the course of this 
railroad average price since the low mark 
made shortly after the resumption of 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
following the outbreak of the war has been 
as follows: 

Low price, Dec. 24, 1914........ 


Recovery, high of the movement, =+ 20, 1915...... 98.75 
Decline, low for that movement, July 9, 1915........ me 


Recovery to previous high by Sept. 25, See 98. 

Continued to advance until Nov. 4, 1915............ 108.28 

Decline of several points, followed by recovery to near 
previous high price, by Dec. 31, 1915........... 108.06 
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How the Multigraph found a 
steady job with the Chicago 
Portland Cement Company 


It didn’t take long for the Multigraph 
to make good here. Its first job saved 
the company $593.19—more than the 
machine cost. 

And that was only the beginning. A 
record of eight months’ work showed a 
saving of $4,000 on printing jobs, com- 
pared with lowest outside estimates. 
That means a yearly saving of $6,000. 








Two Million Pieces of 
Printing a Year 


























This company started with one machine. Now 
they have two, turning out over 2,000,000 
pieces of printing a year—including over thirty- 
five different forms, from a circular letter to a 
two-color folder. Quality of work is an essen- 
tial with a firm of their size and reputation, 
and the Multigraph comes up to their high 
standard in every respect. 
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The Multigraph department is 
avery important branch of the 
Chicago Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s offices. 





Put It Up to Us 


There’s an easy way to learn how 
good an investment the Multigraph 
is for your own business. 

Let us analyze your needs, whether yours 
is a large or small business. Some one 
Multigraph equipment is sure to suit your 
requirements as well as your pocketbook. 

You needn’t pay all at once—20% down 
and monthly installments will buy any 
model, from $200 for a small hand operated 
machine to $715 or more, for a power driven 
equipment with all the improved attach- 
ments for more varied work. 


Mail the coupon and we'll do our part. 


MULTIGRAPH, 1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland | 


I shall be glad to have further information regarding | 
| the Multigraph and its possible application to my 
l business. 


| Name 


! 
] Official Position , 
l Firm 4 
Street Addres= 
! Town Stat ; | 
BUPTACH THIS TO NOUR LETTERHEAD AND NAIL 
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Sock 

S ~ 

smi Aristocrats 
The Ivory Garter “looks” its quality. 
The neat white fittings put on the 
finest elastic by skilled workmen will 
please those who like nice things. 


Oicry Sather | 


x adds the finishing touch to the apparel of the 
ia well dressed man. It is the gentleman's gar- 
ter. Besides, it does not bind and is most 
comfortable. If yourdealercan’t supply you, 
we'll send direct. Silk 50 cts.; Lisle 25 cts. 
Guaranteed or Money Back 
DEALERS: Order from your jobber or direct 
from us if he can’t supply you. 
IVORY GARTER CO., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


ovory Yarleg: 
~~ at all 
x 
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For this Kenyon 
Take Down House 


T is a three-room 

bungalow with fin- 
ished hardwood floors, doors, win- 
dows, screens, awnings, chimney, 
ceiling, partitions — a complete house, 
You can take it with you to the lake. 
woods or mountains and put it up with 
your own hands, ready to live in the day 
you get it. 
Kenyon Houses are staunch and weather- 


proof and have all the conveniences of a 


permanent house. Price,$45.00and up— 


one to five rooms. 


Write for catalog and learn where you can) 
see a Kenyon House ready for occupancy) 


THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY 
524 ALBERT ST. WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Then declined for three months to a temporary low 


level on March 1, 1916. ...............020eeees 100.65 
Recovered slightly by March 23, 1916.............. 103 .20 
Generally lower since, reaching recent low on April 

SRR Sas ie eR ee : 
Recovery in past ten days—close April 29, 1916...... 101.73 


NEW YORK CITY’S ENCOURAGING 
BOND SALE 


In the third week. of- April, New York 
City made a sale of $55,000,000 of cor- 
The rate 
of interest was 414 per cent., the price 
brought for the bonds the highest ever 


porate stock and serial bonds. 


received for New York City bonds at that 
rate of interest. 
incided with the general felt 


anxiety 


throughout the country over our relations 
was so 
successful has been taken as evidence of 


with Germany. That the sale 
the financial stability, not only of New 
York City, but of the country in general. 
It marked a complete recovery from the 
panic conditions that prevailed during the 
first weeks and months of the war. As a 
writer in the New York Evening Sun re- 
marked, it “gave evidence that, in a 
financial sense, we are prepared for any 
eventuality.”” Otherwise these bonds at 
4 per cent. would not have brought, as 
they did bring, higher prices than were 
brought last June by a New York City is- 
sue at 414 per cent. The average price in 
April was 102.618, the average price last 
June, 101.253. Stated in another way, the 
interest yield for the 414 per cent. bonds is 
4.125, while for the 414 per cent. bonds it 
is 4.437. As the Evening Sun writer adds, 
this result was secured, in spite of the 
absorption a few months before of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of our foreign-owned securi- 
ties, all of which gave evidence that there 
was no shortage of money here. Had our 
relations with Germany been undisturbed, 
there would have been more bidders, since 
several large houses were known to have 
refrained altogether from bidding, while 
among those who did bid were some, if 
not all, who, in consequence of our rela- 
tions with Germany, reduced the prices at 
which their bids were entered. In Brad- 
street’s was printed a table showing, in de- 
tail, amounts, interest-rate, average price, 
and per cent. of yield on the investment 
for various loans made by New York City 
since 1903: 








Interest Avge P.Ct. on 
Amount Rate perCt. Price Invest. 

. . $40,000,000 4% 102.618 4.125 

April 19, 1916.... 4 45\990,000 414 101.432 4.030 
“ ( 7 - 

Jone, 101....{ Romo 5 OLS Aa 
April 15, 1914...... 65,000,000 4% 101.45 4.18 
May 20, 1913...... 45,000,000 4lo 100.15 4.49 
May 7, 1912 65,000,000 44 100.74 4.21 
Jan, 24, 1911...... 60,000,000 444 100.90 4.20 
March 21, 1910... .. $50,000,000 44 101.28 4.15 
jec. 10, 1909. ..... 12,500,000 $ 100.34 3.98 
June 8, 1909....... 40,000,000 4 100.71 3.96 
March 2, 1909. 10,000,000 4 101.57 3.93 
Nov. 23, 1908... ... 12,500, oT 102.39 3.89 
Feb. 14, 1908. 50,000,000 416 104 4.30 
Sept. 10, 1907...... 40,000,000 4}0 102.06 4.39 
Aug. 12, 1907...... 15,000, + 100 4.00 
June 28, 1997...... 29,000,000 f 100.09 3.99 
Feb. 1, 1907....... 30,000,000 4 100.39 3.98 
Dee. 14, 1906. ... 9,800,000 4 101.42 3.93 
Nov. 2, 1906....... 4,500,000 4 101.89 3.92 
July 25, 1906 11,029,000 4 100.97 3.94 
Feb. 15, 1906 20,000,000 { 108 .05 3.65 
Nov. 23, 1905 12,500,000 34 100.02 3.47 
April 24, 1905. . 25,009,000 316 101.71 3.50 
Nov. 23, 1904...... 25,009,000 3% 102.41 3.40 
May 3, 1904....... 37,000,000 314 100.50 3.47 
March 24, 1904.... 3,000,000 314 100.10 3.49 
Jan. 20, 1904...... 10,000,000 34% 100.23 3.48 
Nov. 19, 1903...... 7,500,000 3% 101.05 3.45 
July 22, 1903 3,500,000 344 102 3.41 
May 12, 1903 3,000,000 314 104.33 3.32 
April 9, 1903 2,500,000 319 103.28 3.36 
March 5, 1903 .. 2,500,000 34 104.29 3.32 
Jan. 22, 1903...... 7,500,000 346 104.56 3.31 


* Fifteen-year serial bonds. t Callable in twenty years. 


Bradstreet’s says further that in the case 
of the fifty-year 414 per cents., a banking 
syndicate was allotted $39,593,900 of the 
bonds, the balance being awarded to six 


Moreover, the sale co- 















DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





CLEAN-CUT appear 


ance is imparted to any 
office by this well-designed 
Durand Steel Locker which holds 
wraps conveniently and compactly 
within one-third the space required 
by ordinary lockers, and does away 
with unsightly hooks and _hat-racks. 


The best steel and finest workmanship go 
into these durable lockers. They are fire- 
proof, vermin-proof, and well-ventilated. 
They harmonize with the best quality of 
office furniture. 


Write today for further information. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins, and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO, 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago ew York 








Relieves Callouses 
bunions and sore feet | 


by removing 
the cause. 






They are almost invari- 
ably caused by pressure 
from a dislocated bone, 
which makes the skin 
harden and become sore. 


©. 
WIZANA  ADIUSTABLE 
CALLOUS REMOVER 


»y means of soft rubber inserts 
in pockets, supports the bone in 
normal position, and the trouble 
soon disappears. Relief is imme- 
diate. No metal. Made of leather. 
Soft, flexible, feather light. 

If you have any form of foot trouble, 
write for free book ‘‘Orthopraxy of 
the Foot’’"—a complete trealise on 
foot troubles. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CoO. 
305 No. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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other bidders. Thus the bulk of the tenders 
eame from financial institutions, bankers, 
and bond-dealers. The inference seems to 
be that private investors were deterred by 
the formalities which the submission of 
bids involves, and preferred to purchase 
the bonds from dealers or through brokers 
after the awards had been completed. 


NATIONAL BANKS AT THEIR HIGHEST 


The Controller of the Currency recent- 
ly gave out in Washington a statement, 
as of March 7, showing how great is the 
general prosperity of this country as 
reflected in the condition of our national 
banks. It is greater from that point of 
view than at any time in our history. When 
comparisons are made with conditions of a 
year ago, the results revealed are startling. 
Some of the points brought out in the 
statement are indicated below: 


“Total resources of national banks, $13,- 
838,000,000, an increase of $2,271,000,000, 
or 20 per cent., within a year. 

“Total deposits, $10,790,000,000, an 
increase of $2,198,000,000, or nearly 25 
per cent., within a year, and an increase of 
$411,000,000 since December 31. 

*“An inerease of $990,000,000 in loans 
and discounts within a year. 

“Surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,031,278,000, an increase of $18,000,000.” 

The increase in resources within the 
past twelve months alone was stated to 
exceed the entire resources of the Reichs- 
bank of Germany. The aggregate re- 
sources of the American national banks, 
moreover, ‘‘exceed by $3,000,000,000 the 


aggregate resources of the Bank of England,. 


the Bank of.France, the Bank of Russia, 
the Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of 
the Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, 
and the Bank of Japan.” As recently as 
1896, the entire amount on deposit in the 
national banks of the United States was 
less than the increase in deposits within 
the past twelve months. The total reserves 
held by the national banks on March 1 
were $2,287,000,000. This was $993,000,- 
000 more than the law requires and more 
than $100,000,000 in excess of the greatest 
surplus reserve ever held before. The 
Controller said further: 


“Tt is conservatively estimated that the 
surplus reserve now held by the national 
banks would be sufficient to give a further 
loaning-power of $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000,000, should the growth and develop- 
ment of commerce, agriculture, or industry 
call for so huge an enlargement of credit. 
Notwithstanding the Anglo-French loan of 
$500,000,000, and the loans made to other 
foreign Powers amounting to several hun- 
dred million dollars additional, in which 
our banks to a greater or less degree have 
participated, there are no indications of 
unsound inflation or excessive loans, and 
the national banks of the country have 
never been in a stronger position than they 
are at this time.” 


FEWER LOANS ON INSURANCE- 
POLICIES 


About a year ago some anxiety was felt 
among insurance companies over the large 
increase in loans which the holders of 
policies applied for under the terms in which 
these policies were issued. There has been, 
however, since then a decreased demand. 
Whether this is due to thrift or to the 
return of more prosperous times remains 
perhaps an open question, altho opinion 
inclines to the belief that it is due to better 
conditions. Returns have been received 
from companies representing about 95 per 
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A DARK NIGHT - 
A ROUGH ROAD 








HE man at the steering wheel cannot always stop 

or slow down in time to prevent the wheels of the car from 

suddenly dropping into a hole or coming into abrupt contact with a rise 
or bump in the road. ' This is especially true at night. 


The resultant jar often breaks a spring, and it is always uncom- 


fortable for those in the car. 


When the springs of an automobile are controlled by the 


‘Tfarttord 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


sudden jolt does not precipitate violent contraction or recoi! of the 


springs. The body of the car is 
never driven upward; therefore it 
cannot drop violently and pound springs 
against axles. 

Applying a soft, cushion-like, 
yet positive, frictional control to 
both movements of an automobile 
spring, the Hartford anticipates every 


change in road conditions, preventing 
spring breakage and bodily discomfort. 


You can get our Comfort Chart for 
the asking. It shows how your car 
can be made doubly comfortable. 


must use Hartford a 
Shock Absorbers, 4 
fee,/ 
ad 
Nera | tee 2S Makes 
et Every Road 
a Boulevard 







Automobile Manu- 
facturers are now 
using the finest 
springs that can be 
made. If you want 
more comfort you 





a HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
EDWARD V. HARTFORD, President 


191 Morgan Street 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hart- 
ford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 


Branches: 


New York Boston 


Chicago 


Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 
* Formerly Truffault Hartford 















Keep Dirt Off Your Clothes 


Make your suit last 
longer and keep cleaner 
Putting DY always having 
Suit0n handy a 





Covers all your clothes from head to 
foot. On in a minute—off in a second. 
Made of strong, olive khaki. One-piece 
over-garment for every use. Roomy, wash- 
able, durable. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
$2.00, giving chest measure and dealer’s 
name. We will send you one direct, pre- 
paid. Money back if not satisfied. (4) 











W. Shanhouse & Sons, Dept. 100, Rockford, Ill. 








=> “‘What Happens After Death” =| 


This profoundly important question was recently 
@ submitted to a number of representative thinkers, 7 
among whom were Monsignor Benson, Canon Hors- 
ley, Sir Hiram Maxim, and Annie Besant. These extracts from 

their replies show the variety of treatment of the subject. 





‘The answer of all the ages is not ‘Nothing,’ but ‘Something’ 
after death.'’ 
“pore te met “The im- 
ere is not ortality of 
Bees AFTER DEATH Ringe 
of evidenceto ality is nei- 
show that we of therconceiv- 
live after we able nor 
dic. ed desirable.'’ 
“Death is but the entrance into a fuller life."’ 
These answers, in the shape of twenty-six highly interesting 
essays, are now ready in book form under the title 


bd “WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH” 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 


@ © Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York @ 
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A Week's Cruise A O 
-Over2200 mile trip 


° 


on 4 Great La hee Beets ea. 


on one of the big 
new Cruising ships 


” 


“North American 


and 


south Nitagtects 


r Sound 


SEIT Bole! 








eg OChicago” = SSE 
‘=—~~"“Weekly Cruises from Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Duluth or Georgian Bay Ports and Return 


2,200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore Line, Islands, Rivers, Bays. Stops of several hours made at 
all principal points of i interest—ample time to see the sights. The New Ships “North American” and 
“South A 





Service Exclusively—are equipped to give aservice equal to the best 
Atlantic Liners. These magnificent steamships have many innov ations for travel, comfort and amuse- 
ment—a ball-room, an orchestra. children’s open air playgrounds and deck games. All these are free. 
Steamer chairs and steamer rugs available. Dining Service the Best a Master Steward and Chef Can 


Produce. 42 Days’ Cruise, $75 — 3,600 Mile Trip 


Write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., 314 South Clark St., Chicago. 287 Main St., Buffalo 




















‘Niagara. to the Sea 


VIA THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


THE PICTURESQUE 
ALL-~WATER ROUTE 
















The trip includes the 
Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of the 


All the charm of quaint, old- 
world travel haunts. The 
most satisfying trip in ; 
America for health Lory saute Revie sue Coton: Rapids Sars Gets, Se 
° PRESCOTT. Ze historic associations of 
800 miles of 1 akes, KINes a a — old — and 
rivers and ¢ x the amous Saguenay River, with 
rapids. its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” 
and “‘ Eternity.” 


Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at 
Murray Bay and Tadousac. 


Fares from To Montreal and return, . . $18.55 
Niagara To Quebec andreturn, . . . 25.90 
Falls: To Saguenay River and return, 34 55 


Send 6c postage for illustrated booklet, map ard guide fo JOHN F. PIERCE, Asst. 
Trafic Mgr., Canada Steamship Lines, 115 Victoria Square, Montreal, Can. 


CANADA. STEAMSHIP LINES 


pean oo Se snide Sit Se see ce 
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cent. of the total business done in the 
country. These show that the amount of 
such loans outstanding at the end of last 
year was $34,000,000, or only 5.2 per cent, 
more than it was at the end of the previous 
year. Of new-made loans during 1915, 
the net amount was scarcely more than 
half as much as the new-made loans for 
the previous year. In comments on the 
improvement a writer in the New York 
Times Annalist presents interesting data 
in reference to the subject in general: 


‘The extraordinary expansion of policy- 
loans has been one of the most serious 
problems with which life-insurance officials 
have been confronted in recent years. The 
accessibility of money at a low rate of 
interest is a temptation which policy-hold- 
ers have found hard to resist, and they 
have availed themselves of the privilege 
in increasing numbers, and to an amount 
Ww hie h in the aggregate is enormous. 

‘Insurance officials have viewed the 
expanding tendency of policy-loans with no 
little coneern. They believe that it not 
only operates to the disadvantage of the 
policy-holders as a whole, because earnings 
are reduced through the necessity of keep- 
ing a larger amount of liquid capital to 
meet the demands which may be made for 
policy-loans, this factor more than off- 
setting the relatively high return on policy- 
loans, but besides defeats the very purpose 
of insurance. Such loans are seldom re- 
paid, and interest on many loans is allowed 
to fall in arrears. As a result it often 
happens that when a policy matures only 
a fraction of the normal maturity value 
goes to the beneficiary. 

“If the man who borrows on his life- 
insurance regarded the loan in the same 
light as one negotiated at his bank, the mat- 
ter would not be very serious, but not more 
than 4 per cent. of such loans are ever re- 
paid. The borrowers’ attitude toward such 
loans was recently clearly stated by the 
president of a company, in his annual 
report, when he said: 

“*“*The baleful effect of the policy-loan 
is vividly illustrated by the fact that there 
is past due interest amounting to $139,965 
on our policy-loan investment of $18,779,- 
106, as compared with $80,452 on our 
mortgage investment of $80,116,236. Every 
policy-holder is injured when the borrow- 
ing policy-holder fails to pay his interest 
in cash, for the margin of safety to the 
company is thus reduced.’ 

‘*Under these circumstances it is gratify- 
ing to insurance people to find that the 
tendency toward further expansion of 
policy-loans was decidedly less pronounced 
last year than in any year of the last decade, 
as will appear from the following table. 
The figures cover all companies doing 
business in New York State, roughly 95 
per cent. of the total for the country: 











Amount - Increase 
Dec. 31 Outstanding Amount Per Cent. 
1915* me $691,259,294 $34,090,789 5.2 
1914... 657,16 505 67,855,937 11.5 
1913 589 9,31 63,723,482 12.1 
1912 43,243,898 9.0 
1911 40,965,890 9.3 
1910. 44,601,034 11.3 
1909. 34,934,803 9.6 
1908. 3,461 55,266,809 18.0 
1907... 306,576,652 72,587,325 31.0 
1906 ... 233,989,327 37,279,826 18.9 


* Official returns prior to audit. 





“Tt will be seen that in the ten years 
ended with December 31, last, policy-loans 
increased almost half a billion dollars, but 
of this tremendous expansion less than 
7 per cent. was contributed by the net 
amount of new loans made in 1915. The 
increase in the amount outstanding in the 
last year was not only the smallest in a 
decade, but far under any preceding year 
in percentage. 

“Some life-insurance officials hold that 
the improvement is due, in part at least, to 
the educational campaign which has been 
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carried on for several years by the leading 
companies. 

“The panic of 1907 was followed by the 
greatest increase in policy-loans on record, 
and during the depression in the succeed- 
ing year heavy borrowings continued. 
This was followed by considerable im- 
provement until depression again brought 
heavy demands from policy-holders in 1913, 
and these were accentuated in 1914 by the 
crises Which came with the war. It seems 
likely that new policy-loans in 1916 will 
be even smaller in the aggregate than they 
were in 1915, unless something untoward 
develops. An authority recently stated 
that for the first time there was a notice- 
able tendency to repay outstanding loans.” 


SUCCESS UNDER PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Under this heading a writer in The 
Journal of Commerce notes that during 
the past two years one representative 
American railroad carried 362,000,000 
passengers ‘‘without the loss of a single 
life in a train-wreck.”” Sixteen passengers, 
however, lost their lives through their 
own fault, that is to say, stept off mov- 
ing trains, or fell in front of them or under 
them, or did other foolish things of a like 
kind. Such a record is declared by the 
writer to be ‘‘a triumph of private owner- 
ship and management, won to some ex- 
tent in spite of adverse conditions and much 
outside meddling.”’ He thinks success of 
this and other transportation, financial, and 
industrial corporations ‘“‘should make the 
socialist agitator pause.’”’ This, however, 
“is just what the socialist will not do.” 
Instead of thinking constructively, he talks 
destructively. 
at the progress of any one of our well- 
managed and successful corporations, such 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad, would be to 
any one instructive ‘“‘as showing of what 
private ownership and management are ca- 
pable.”” That road never has defaulted on 
a financial obligation since it was chartered 
in April, 1846. It has paid interest on 
stock subscriptions or paid dividends on 
its stock continuously for seventy years. 
This railroad represents a property -in- 
vestment of $1,465,734,682. Securities 
have been issued against this investment 
to the sum of $1,354,037,794. During its 
seventy years of history it has received in 
operating revenues approximately $4,000,- 
000,000, and has paid out over half of this 
amount in wages. In fact, ‘payment for 
the wages of labor has amounted to four 
dollars for every dollar paid for the use of 
eapital.’”’ This writer says further: 


“The original subscriptions for the stock 
of this railroad were made as the result 
of a house-to-house canvass. To-day it is 
owned by 93,936 stockholders, of whom 
48.87 per cent. are women. It employs 
225,000 men. It is estimated that the 
number of people who as _ stockholders, 
bondholders, or employees derive their in- 
come from the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
its subsidiary branches aggregates about 
440,000 people. Furthermore, the Penn- 
sylvania System serves thirteen States and 
the District of Columbia. It has 11,823 
miles of line and 26,705 miles of track. 

“But there is another side to this picture. 
The margin of protection to its share- 


holders is declining. Railroad expenses 
are increasing more rapidly than the 


earnings. In the year 1900 the net cor- 
porate income on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Pennsylvania System was 
10.68 per cent. That for the year 1915 was 
only 7.20 per cent. This applies in general 
to the railroads of the entire United States. 
There was less new railroad construction 
in 1915 than in any year since the Civil 


He thinks that only a glance . 
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/ Enjoy 
This Summer at 


Virginia Hot Springs 


It would be difficult to find a more de- 
lightful spot to take a vacation than at the 
Homestead. __No other resort offers so many 
advantages at such a reasonable price. 


Situated 2500 feet above sea level. Seldom is 
a hot day. 


so customary in mountain resorts. 


Newport or the White Mountains. 
Excellent train accommodations. 


Europe —the Spout Bath—famous forR 
eases. 
sage and Hot Air Treatments— Physicians o 
perienced and careful attendants. 


and other interesting features. 
comparable drinking water-—attractive 
trails and bridle paths—200 sadd 





No mosquitoes, humidity or dampness, \ 
Here is a more ideal . 
summer climate than is to be found at Bar Harbor, \ 
Open all the year. 
Easily accessible. 


The Famous Healing Waters 
Naturally heated —104° —outrivaling as a cure the celebrated spas of 
umatism, Gout and Nervous Dis- 
odern and complete Bath Equipment, Swedish Gymnastics, Mas- 
f international reputation—Ex- 
ssentially the place for rest or recuperation. 


The Homestead Book 


A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead and its surroundings in 
natural colors—with views of the 2 sporty golf courses, 7 perfect clay tennis courts 
It tells of the 500 rooms—excellent cuisine—in- 

allroom—fascinating drives—interesting 
le and driving horses at the command of guests— 
perfect equipment and service. This book should be read by everyone lock 
an ideal summer resort. We will gladly send you a copy upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
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ces Offices:— Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York, Philadelphia 

















Cards, circulars, book, paper 
Press$5. Larger$18. Rotary$63 


rin 
Savemoney. Printforothers, 
OUR? diz pros. Alleasy, rulessent. 
Write factory for catalog of 
presses, TYPE,cards,samples 
W Ii: Press Co. Meriden, Cono 
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ATLIN ano tne YUKON 

Truly a trip you will never forget 
and never regret. Every mile an 
ever charming and ever changing 
panorama of.indescribable scenic 
grandeur and unusual interest. 

The flowers, the sunshine and the wonderful 
summer climate will delight you. You can 


now travel throughout this new wonderland 
in perfect comfort, 









Frequent sailings from Seattle, Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert to Skaguay via the “ inside 
passage,”” 









Booklets worth reading, and information 
regarding round trip fares, free on request. 
Early reservations decidedly advisable. 







HERMAN WEIG, G.P.A., A. F. ZIPF, T.M., 
101 W. Washington St., 800 Alaska Bidg., 
Chicago Seattle, Wash. 






White Pass & Yukon Route 






THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
Obtain a Patent, List 


PATENTS oes 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions, 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Summers out in the Atlantic; the 
thrill and romance of thesea, the 
exhilaration of its wonderful air. 


Ideal Vacation Life 


Sailing, bathing, boating, fresh and salt 
water fishing. Great golf. Beautiful lakes. 





Write for How To 








For illustrated booklets, write Vacation Bureau, 
Room 459, 171 Broadway, New York. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
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" Only $875 To Make Your 
Push Button An 
Office Telephone — 


Use the same wires, the same bell or buzzer, 
the same batteries. Just get these two simple 
little Western Electric Inter-phones, 
and hook them onto the buzzer wires—one at 
your desk, the other near the buzzer. 


You can then telephone for what you want and get 
your answer on the instant, without having the office boy 
or clerk waste his time in coming for your message. 
simple arrangement saves time at both ends of the line. 
convenient, and stops the confusion of running back and forth. 


We Will Send on Approval 


Western Electric 





500 


INCORPORATED 


S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


We will ship you these 
Inter-phones by parcel 
post, all ready to con- 
nect, on receipt of $8.75. 
Your money back if not 
satisfied. For full par- 
ticulars and directions 
for attaching these 
Inter-phones, write for 
Booklet No.51-D 





Company 


463 West Street, New York 















7™ War. 
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“The 


foolish 


ean not 





with 
This 
Most 


system, 


such. 
ing 


prompt 


Tiger. 





interference 
without restraint by the national Goverp- 
ment and forty-eight State Governments 
in addition. 


No Relief.—Captrain— In 
a soldier, 
and 
your superior officer. 
Recruit—* 
get away 










The general cost of everything the 
railroads use has rapidly increased, and the 
labor-unions have seen to it that this should 
apply in an especially great degree to wages, 
Rates have not increased in a measure cor- 
| responding to the need because of Govern. 
| ment prohibition. 

| 


worst part of this Governmental 


action is that it is interference, and often 


at that, indulged in 


Forty-nine different masters 


properly be served. There are 


several reforms that are needed to-day, 
and needed badly. 
road regulation should be left largely in the 
hands of the national Government, and not 
the 
labor-unions, which have a perfectly legiti- 
mate and proper place in our economic 
should be 
trusts, and incorporated and regulated as 
Finally, 
(not directing) 
penses should be placed in the same hands, 
so that expenses may not be increased faster 
than earnings. 
also both consistent and responsible. 
should be based on principles of fair busi- 
ness and not of polities. 

“Tf private capital is to continue flow- 
ing into railroad enterprise, 
only because the railroads are permitted 
| to earn revenues which will pay a satis- 
factory return.’ 


In the first place, rail- 


States. In the second place, 


recognized as_ labor- 
responsibility for regulat- 
both earnings and ex- 


This regulation should be 
It 


it will be 





the life of 
the first lesson must be that of 
unquestioning obedience to 
An’ 
from 


I was a-goin’ to war to 
my wife! ’’—Princeton 











NOVA SCOTIA 


Every type of vacation pleasure in | 
Seaside and quaint village, ' 
Fishing hamlet, farmhouse, 
Gawp: or cottage colony. 


Very Moderate Prices Everywhere 










' 

_ Overnight from Bostan | 

About « Day from New York ; 
S 


water to Yarmouth, thence by the “Bluesose fp 
Limited” Express to all points via the 


By 


Wrote for particulars on Tour No.0 
RU. PARKER, Gen'l Pans'y Agent 
KENTVILLE, NOVA SCOTIA 








RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS 


ALASKA and the Midnight Sun 


nd uding Alaskan Coast, White Pass, 

Atlin Lakes, the Klondike, Yukon River, 
Arctic Circle, Seward and Cook Inlet. 
Frequent Departures i in May and June, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Weekly Tours. including Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, California and 
Canadian Rockies, 


SOUTH AMERICA. Ideal Sum- 
mer Tours, June 24 and July 8. 
Japan and Hawaii, July 8. 

Send for Booklet Desired 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
Phila. Chicago 


New York San Francisco 

















For Recreation—Go To 


PORTLAND 


** America’s Sunrise Gateway ”’ 


A quaint and interesting place to 
spend your summer holiday. Always 
cool, many diversions—best of boat- 
ing, bathing and fishing. Picturesque 
tripsto Casco Bay, Cape Elizabeth and 
Falmouth Foreside. Healthful and 
accessible. Through train and boat 
service from New York and Boston. 

Write for Illustrated Folder or Hotel List 
about this delightful section of Maine. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
31 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 











ALASKA—CRUISES 


Agents all lines. 
Frequent sailings during the summer. 
Special limited tour to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN—JUNE 14. 


Wide choice of tours with escort to 


PACIFIC COAST 


California — Yellowstone — Yosemite 
Grand Canyon— Canadian Rockies — ete. 


Send for free booklet. 
Frank Tourist Company 


398 Broadway, New York 
Established 1875 











| 1916 JAPAN $550 June 29—Aug. 26 

| All expenses paid from Vancouver to Vancouver. 

| Return via Honolulu if desired. Everything first 
class. Ten years experience as conductor. 


Mary E. FitzGerald, 224N. Hamlin nae. Aeienge 





THE BUREAU OF 
= UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


eure TOURS 


JAPAN CHINA 
THE OUTDOOR TOUR 
THE CIVIC TOUR 
PREHISTORIC AMERICA 
THE HISTORY TOUR 
Detailed Announcements Ready 


IE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





TH 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 








Outdoors In the West || 


Alaska, The Yellowstone, California | 
CRUISING CAMPING 
Hundreds of miles by automobile 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON iL 


Cee to ‘Atlantic tlantic City ? ? 


| Stop at the St. Charles | 
You Will Come Again | 


ma 0 Se ee 





Classified 


Columns 











PERSONAL 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUPLICATING ‘DEVICES 


OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
24,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS . 


Largest Stock of Typewriters in diniies, 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, 
applying rent on price : free trial. Installment 
payments if desired. Write for catalogue 125. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS WANTED 
GASOLI E AT 2%e A GALLON? Could 
you sell it? If so, you can sell Carbonvoid at 
$1a tube—equivalent to 40 gallons of gas- 
oline. Positively removes and prevents car- 
bon. Send $1 for sample tube—300% profit 
to agents. Quick sales, rapid repeat orders, 
Write now while gasoline is up. 

CARBONVOID CHEMICAL WORKS 

Dept. L, Bradley Beach, N. J. 


_____ ADVERTISING 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
arning power. Epctetnes. Page-Davis Co., 























1 Page Bidg., Chicago, I 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
PATENT Ant R IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manuv- 
facturers. W a today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 


D.SWIFT,3: 29 Sev enth St.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENT S ; TH AT PROTECT AND PAY. 
30oks and advice FREE ates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model “5 amie and opinion. 
WATSON E. COL 1AN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., W Sie mm. & 








IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturersare writ- 
ing for patents procured through me. Three 
books with list hundreds of inventions wanted 


sent free. I help you mae ket your invention. 
Advice free. R. B. OWEN, 45 Owen Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 





INSURANCE SALES LETTERS 


INSURANCE MEN—Open the way to new 
business with sales letters. Many insurance 
salesmen are using Hull's sales letter service. 
So can vou. Request particulars 15LD. 
WILLIAM S. HULL, Madison, Conn. 


‘REAL ESTATE 











15,000 Acres enema level Tennessee 
ridg ze land, 6 miles west of Dayton, shipping 
Sixty million feet saw timber. Will 
“ton good cattle or sheep ranch and fortes 
Price $2.50 per acre cash. Address GEO. 
BEASON, Wilkesboro, N. C. 








SANITARIA 


TUB E RC U LOSIS sufferers resitvasetuall 
treatment at low cost at The Pifions, Craw- 
ford, Colorado. Altitude 6,500 feet. Scenery 
unsurpassed, climate perfect. Best of food 
and care. Come. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 





children for their benefit. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“T, D. MacG.,”” New York, N. Y.—*‘* What is 
the meaning of Sinn Fein?"’ 

Sinn Fein means “ Literally, ‘ Ourselves alone ’: 
an organization founded in Ireland about 1905 to 
promote the sale of home manufactures and to 
further economic undertakings."’ 

“A. H. J.,""° Memphis, Tenn.—‘* Which is the 
larger, New York or London? Certain bureaus to 
which I have access here seem to differ somewhat.”’ 

The population of Greater New York (July 1, 
1914), according to Census Bulletin, was 5,333,537; 
according to the Board of Health Bulletin it was 
5,583,871. According to the census of the 
Police Department of New York City, December 
2, 1916, the population was 5,253,885. Accord- 
ing to the New York State Census of 1915 it was 
5,006,484. By including the suburbs of West- 
chester County and New Jersey the population 
was estimated at 7,500,000 in 1915. The popula- 
tion of the City and Metropolitan Police Dis- 
tricts of London in 1911 was 7,251,358. Persons 
desiring to give the lowest population for London 
frequently give that of the Registrar-General’s 
District for mortality statistics, the area of 
which is 74,816 acres (population 1911, 4,521,685), 
whereas the acreage of the City and Metropoli- 
tan Police Districts is 443,424. The Metropolitan 
Police District alone embraces an area of 699 
square miles. 

“F. B. P.,’’ Pratt, W. Va.—‘Is the surname of 
a family the property of the men only or of both 
the men and the women?” 

A surname is the property of a family and as 
much the property of a woman as of a man, save 
that in law woman changes her surname upon 
marrying, and man does not. A woman’s sur- 
name is that of her father before marriage and 
that of her husband after marriage. 

“G. A. B.,” Fargo, N. Dak.—‘Is the word 
‘lull’ properly used in the following sentence: 
‘While the building business is Jull I would 
like, ete.’?"’ 

The word is not correctly used; say, rather, 
“While there is a Jull in the building business.” 

“W. H. R.,"" Plymouth, N. C.—‘Is it correct 
to say ‘Ninety per cent. of all diseases are caused 
by germs,’ or should the sentence read ‘is caused 
by germs’? If either is permissible, which is 
preferable?”’ 

The plural form is correct, since ninety, the 
subject of the sentence, is plural. You could 
say one per cent. is, but two per cent. are—that is, 
two in every hundred are. 

“K, F. O.,” Pittsburg, Pa.—‘ Kindly advise 
me as to the proper use of the word folk; also as to 
the proper use of the word (if any such) folks. 
It is often said ‘her folks are well,’ meaning her 
parents or her family. Is that correct? Again, 
it is sometimes said ‘the folk are going away,’ 
meaning the family or the parents. 
correct?”’ 

As used in Old English, folk is a collective noun 
meaning ‘‘people,’’ having a plural of the same 
form meaning “peoples.”’ In later English the 
plural form folks was introduced. In present 
usage the two plurals have become differentiated 
in sense, so that folk means “‘peoples,”’ or, as a 
collective, ‘‘people,’’ and folks, especially with an 
adjective (widely used colloquially), means 
“persons,’’ and the two are no longer to be em- 
ployed indiscriminately. We say ‘The conies 
are a feeble folk (not folks)"’; ‘“‘The old folks 
(not folk) at home’’; ‘ Folk-lore is an interesting 
study.” 

“C. A. H.,’’ Racine, Wis.—‘‘May I ask for 
your decision on the following sentence? ‘I met 
Mrs. Smith, she (or her) who was Miss Jones.’”’ 

It should read, “I met Miss Smith, who was 
Miss Jones.’’ The word she is unnecessary, as it is 
included in the meaning of the pronoun who, but 
it might possibly be used for emphasis, altho 
rather awkward in sound. In any case, her is 
wrong, as it is the subject of the verb was, and 
must, therefore, be in the nominative (she) and 
hot the objective case (her). 
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cash “A.B.A.” Cheques 


The banks of the world 


have such great confidence 


in the Travelers’ Cheques of the American Bankers 
Association that 50,000 banks will cash the Cheques 
at full face value, and the only identification required 
is the counter-signature of the owner of the Cheque 
in the presence of the person cashing it. 


But usually it is not neces-. 
sary to cash “A.B.A” Cheques, 
becausehotels, railroads, steam- 
ship companies and merchants 
throughout the world accept 
them as readily as money in 
payment of services and pur- 
chases, 

“A.B.A.” Cheques are safe to 
carry, since Cheques not coun- 


tersigned which have been lost 
or stolen are of use only to the 
original owner, and may be re- 
placed upon proper application. 

“A.B.A.”’ Cheques are sold 
in denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100, and the premium 
charged is insignificant in view 
of the protection and conven- 
ience afforded the traveler. 


Get them at your bank 


If your bank is not supplied, write for book- 
let and information as to where “A.B.A”™ 
Cheques may be obtained in your vicinity 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Are economical— 
_ Guaranteed two 
years — Save 


mechanism 
—Save 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M R.C.8.E. A study into 
the mysteries of the mind and their relation to physical 
and psychical life, containing the latest scientific re- 
search on this topic. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pages. $2.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 


Double 
Your Income 


HIS is no “get-rich-quick” plan, but a conser 

vative statement of what you can do if you follow 

the saving, investing and business plans laid 
down in “The Book of Thrift." This remarkable new 
book by T. D. MacGreGor, author of “Pushing Your 
Business,”’ is not a mere collection of platitudes on the 
subject of thrift, but it is an extremely timely and practi- 
cal work—at once an inspiration to the reader and a de 
pendable Guide-Book of the road to fortune. It points out 
the pitfalls to be avoided and gives experience-tested 
advice making plain the path to financial success. i It has 
been well called “The 20th Century ‘Poor Richard’. 

Among its hundreds of practical features 


The Book of Thritt 


contains a carefully worked out saving, interest and in 
vestment table, showing how you can make your money 
earn as much for you as you earn for yourself. 

If financial independence is your goal, don't try to get 
along without “The Book of Thrift,”’ a one dollar book 
worth hundredsof dollarsto anyone who readsand heeds it 

“The Book of Thrift’ isa handsome, cloth-bound vol 
ume of 350 pages, with over 70 illustrations 

Send to-day for your copy of this first aid to success, 
which has received the endorsement of the American 
Bankers Association and of leaders in every walk of life 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1 12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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‘Balanced’ Tires 


Give ‘Balanced’ Wear 


Every United States Tire is a ‘balanced’ tire. 


It lasts and lasts, no part giving out first, 
until finally, after a long life of service, the 
whole tire wears out as a whole. 


Tread and carcass, rubber and fabric—all 
elements give equal wear—no part is weaker 
or stronger than any other. 


Each part does its work fully—to the limit 
—helps every other part to last longer, and 
thus ow the whole tire longer life and the 
user longer service. 


United States ‘Balanced’ Tires last and 
last and last—that is why they have such 
wonderful efficiency and low mileage cost. 


There are five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires— 
a tire to meet every motoring need of price 
and use. Ask your dealer to show you. 


< United States lire Company 
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“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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A low-cost and high- 

efficiency solution 

for every haulage 

problem is offered by 

the complete line of 

Jeffery trucks—consisting of the 
new Rapid-Service Wagon, the 
new All-Purpose Truck, and the 
world-famous Jeffery Quad, the 
truck that drives, brakes and 
steers on all four wheels. 


The Jeffery Rapid-Service Wagon— 


A fast-going. easy-riding, economical delivery 
wagon, maximum capacity 1500 pounds—remark- 
ably guick on the get-away—electric starting and 
lighting—high tension magneto ignition — 35 x 434 

pneumatic tires. Chassis complete including 
river’s seat, hood and windshield—$900. 








Equipped with Jeffery-built panel body asin illas- 
stration,$1000; with Jeffery-built express body $996, 
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The Jeffery All-Purpose Truck— 


Equipped with M & S Locking Differential which 
puts the full power of the motor into both rear 
wheels or into one of them in case the other can- 
not get traction. This gives this truck a big 
advantage over other rear-drive trucks in nego- 
tiating muddy or sandy roads and in climbin 

ills. Maximum capacity, 3000 pounds —interna 
gear drive—electric starting and lighting. Chassis 
complete — $1400. Equipped with Jeffery-built 
stake body, as in illustration—$1535. 


Jeffery Quad— 


168 Quads have been shipped for use in Mexico, 
in addition to 50 previously owned by the govern- 
ment. ee capacity, 4000 ee ., Equip) 
with M&S king Differential and with duplex 
governor, giving great fuel economy. It nego- 
tiates mud, sand, snow and hills impassable to 
rear-drive trucks. ve been sent into service 
in two years. Chassis complete—$2850, E 

with Jeffery-built stake body—$3000, 


N For particulars, address 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 








TICKETS 
VALIDATED ~ 


with you 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 




















